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A PLYMOUTH PILGRIMAGE. 


By Mrs. Abby 


HE Old and the New, divided, united, 

commingled, contrasted, — surely no 

other spot has power to so inthrall and 
perplex the stranger. He lingers among the 
relics which give sacredness to Pilgrim Hall, 
studies the quaint costumes of its pictured 
forms, imbibes the spirit of the place, then 
walks forth in reverential mood to face but 
the usual display of modern gimcracks in 
store windows, and the heaped-up and run- 
ning-over abundance of modern groceries. 
Revered Pilgrim names salute his ear, but 
their owners, not anciently apparelled, ride 
in electric cars. He has read of the simple 
and united faith of the forefathers, of all 
they suffered for its sake, and the most con- 
spicuous object which greets him on step- 
ping from the train is a Roman Catholic 
church. Near by stands the Episcopal 
church, while on Sundays congregations 
go in company or cross each other’s paths 
according to the varied summons of the 
Baptist bell, the Unitarian bell, the Metho- 
dist, Universalist, Congregationalist bells ; 
and the crowds let forth upon the town 
from Sunday trains and steamers, and the 
continuous roll of carriages, remind one 
almost regretfully of the ancient laws im- 
posing fines for non-attendance at meeting 
and for Sabbath-day travelling. Presumably 
other fines are now remitted —as those for 
refusing to stand candidate for governor 
and the lesser offices ; for selling goods at 
undue profit ; for smoking in the highways. 
The law which put liars and slanderers in 
the stocks is doubtless obsolete, and the 
varied styles of dress indicate more liberty 
of private judgment than was allowed by 
the old laws regulating the cut of women’s 
garments. The influx of summer company 
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is probably responsible for much of this 
modern latitude. 

From the table-talk at my boarding-house 
I learn that up to a period within the mem- 
ory of by no means the oldest inhabitant, 
Plymouth “ had itself to itself,” and that a 
quite primitive simplicity obtained among 
the then sole possessors of the land —the 
aboriginals, so to speak, of the modern Pil- 
grims who have since landed. The earliest 
of these adventurers, so far as history has 
recorded, were certain wandering tribes of 
“the better sort,’’ — clergymen and others, 
—who discovered afar, on the high shores 
of Manomet Bluff, the dwelling-house and 
farm of one Nathan Holmes and Mis’ Ruth, 
his wife. The spot promising all that could 
be desired, an alliance was formed whereby 
they entered at once upon the delights of 
the place, one of these being what proved 
a lasting acquaintance with the family. 
The Holmes house, amplified, still receives 
wanderers down at the “ Pint ’’—in mod- 
ern parlance, Point—the home of the 
Holmeses. 

Other early adventurers, exploring in a dif- 
ferent direction, discovered Clark’s Island, 
the property of the Watsons and long since 
known to me by report as hallowed by Pil- 
grim associations, also as an ideal summer- 
ing place, the resort of a class of ideal 
boarders, representatives of the learning of 
Harvard and the culture of Boston city, — 
and the humbler culture of other cities. It 
still offers unique attractions ; but for many 
its glory departed with the genius of the 
place, uncle Edward Watson, familiarly and 
lovingly called “Uncle Ed,” endeared to 
the hearts of numbers privileged to know 
him as genial host, poet, philosopher, boat- 
All rigts reserved. 
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man, farmer, and courteous old-time gen- 
tleman. 

Later summer discoverers settled in di- 
vers places, and as it was in the time of the 
forefathers, so at this period more settlers 
came over, and continued to come ; more 
and more, more and more, always more to 
follow, until now the host no man can 
number. Their name is legion. Those of 
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them known as permanents plant their 
summer abodes on high places command- 
ing the best views, or in low places along 
shore, to “ White Horse,” beach, or pene- 
trating miles and miles into the woods, by 
unfrequented roads, settle on distant pond 
shores once sacred to the pensive fisher- 
man or the lover of Nature in her seclusion, 
while the transients crowd private dwellings 
and swarm in hotels they alone have made 
necessary. Even Plymouth Beach, that slen- 
der strip which pushes its very peculiar self 
three miles into the sea, like a long, pro- 
tecting arm, —as if to guard the town from 
knowing too well what the wild waves are 
saying, — Plymouth Beach, seemingly se- 
cure in its isolation and its lack of vegeta- 
tion, and long time visited only by wild 
fowl and the domestic clam-digger, or an 
occasional sportsman taking advantage of 
an easterly storm, or a quiet pleasure party 
seeking seclusion and the charms of soli- 
tude by the open sea; even that unshel- 
tered strip has been bereft of its loneliness, 
and now has its Pavilion to interrupt the 
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view, its made landing-place, and its Shore 
Dinners, and lately an impertinent and out- 
of-its-place mite of a steamer puffed across 
at intervals through the long summer day. 

Not more aggressive, but more imposing 
and vociferous, is the mighty Boston levia- 
than which makes its daily way up the 
harbor, startling the ear with its piercing 
shriek, and sends forth its multitudes to 
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“do” the town. These swiftly swarm the 
streets. Making up in activity what is 
lacking in time, they are everywhere at 
once —at the Hall among the relics; in 
the Court House poring over ancient deeds 
and records ; away up at the National Pil- 
grim Monument, criticising, perhaps even 
maligning it; on Burial Hill, vainly essay- 
ing a hasty making out of its timeworn epi- 
taphs ; purchasing mementos at Burbank’s. 
Marching in force down Leyden Street, 
pausing at the sites of the “ first dwellings,” 
they pass along Waterside to the Rock, or, 
diverging, spread out on the plateau of 
Cole’s Hill at the foot of Middle Street, 
thence down by long flights of steps, — 
and high flights of imagination,—to the 
same Rock, very likely partaking of an 
irreverent meal of fish and clams under 
the very shadow of —not the Rock itself — 
that cannot cast a shadow, being incapaci- 
tated therefor by situation and the size of 
what has been left above the ground ; but 
its canopy can, for this possesses in an 
eminent degree all the requisite qualifica- 
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tions. A pleasant story is told of an enthu- 
siastic couple who, inspired either by sen- 
timent or a desire to found their wedded 
life on a solid basis, journeyed hither from 
afar, and planting their feet upon “ Fore- 
fathers’ Rock,’’ were there united in the 
bonds of matrimony. 

Thus much, and more, from certain 
sprightly and jocose aboriginals, who en- 
liven the dinner table, and from whom I 
gather that, although the new settlers have 
not exterminated the natives, they have 
civilized them to the extent of causing 
some departure from the sensible ways 
and characteristic simplicity of the olden 
time, and have effectually introduced the 
art and science of turning everything into 
money, so that various little services and 
neighborly kindnesses, once prompted only 
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lusses,’ no matter if we were on the very 
point of hop-skip-and-jumping. The el- 
ders had to lay aside their work, or if 
drowsy, to bestir themselves; the chairs 
were set back against the wall, the fire 
raked over, and the fire shovel laid on top, 
candles were taken and the ‘ keeping room’ 
deserted. Meetings closed seasonably, 
and on the streets people caught out of 
doors would be seen skurrying home. A 
light burning as late as ten implied sickness 
or severe affliction.” She further avers 
that the ghost of the old custom still haunts 
the place, and that owing to its presence, 
half acknowledged, though ridiculed, even- 
ing visits are cut short, and a call after nine 
is supposed to need explanation. She 
denies, however, the assertion that a Ply- 
mouth audience “is tied to the nine o’clock 
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by a spirit of friendliness, are now charged 
for, or made the basis of expectations. 
Sundry minor customs, once religiously ob- 
served, have now fallen into disuse. Nine 
o’clock, so saith my informant, was once 
the recognized bedtime. “Why, sir! when 
we girls used to go to visit our grand- 
mother, she used to chalk out our ‘ merrills’ 
and our ‘fox and geese’ for us on the ‘bel- 
lusses,’ but at the first stroke of the bell 
we had to pick up our coffee-corns and 
speckled beans, and hang up the ‘bel- 


bell-rope,”’ and says that although the rec- 
ognized summons may startle a scattering 
few to the point of leaving, feeling them- 
selves in the wrong place, it is by no means 
an exeunt omnes ; for its effect in the main 
is only to excite a general uneasiness and 
cause the speaker to feel that his remarks 
are no longer receiving the attention their 
importance demands. The after nine, and 
often after ten, disquiet on the streets she 
thinks would quite bewilder a returned 
worthy of the immediate bygone genera- 
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tion; and that he would be perplexed 
as to the day of the week by the mod- 
ern latitude regarding salt fish dinners. 
Formerly, the whole town, rich and poor, 
ate salt fish with pork scraps and pota- 
toes for their Saturday dinner, and peo- 
ple always knew when it was Friday 
night by seeing the salt fish put in soak. 
She tells of a certain Captain Carver who 
always had three salt fish boiled, bound 
together ; the middle one for his own 
eating, the outside ones to dispense in 
charity. But all is changed, and my 
vivacious informant is herself “a little 
mixed ” since the disappearance of the 
old brick oven with its. Saturday cer- 
tainties ; for now, “though beans keep 
their place fairly well, you cannot tell 
when you do have a right to expect 
your baked Indian pudding! Its dark 
red and suety richness and all the sweet, 
hard, brown bread crusts are things of 
the past; and worse than all the rest, 
very few now feel bound to have succo- 
tash on Forefathers’ Day ; and the be- 
nighted rising generation even confound 
this historical dish, peculiar to the Old 
Colony, confound it with that very ordi- 
nary and disgustingly modern mixture 
made of green corn and beans! as if 
the rich flavor of the genuine and only 
real article were not imparted by the 
lye used in huliing the dry corn, and 
as if succotash proper were not a winter 
dish, prominent at every Forefathers’ 
dinner since Forefathers’ dinners be- 
gan!” 

One grievance she mentioned is the 
modern substitution of Zerrace for dyke, 
whereby Plymouth is losing a word of its 
very own, brought to it in the AZayflower 
direct from Holland. Other lamentable 
changes there are. Indeed, the Ply- 
moutheans’ sweet home is becoming so 
much like other places that it is doubt- 
ful if a found article would now be hung 
on Town Tree for its owner to see, as 
was quite recently the custom, or if Out 
North residents still keep their butter- 
pails in that “Cold Spring” which gushes 
out by the roadside, supplied with its 
handy and suggestive tin dipper. 

It is playfully told that some natives of 
this period take part in the work of ad- 
ministering the laws, and that thus history 
repeats itself, as witness a funny warrant 
once issued byan Indian constable, which 
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shows that while that race was in process 
of disappearance it was utilized for the 
above purpose. ‘I Hihoudi, you Peter 
Waterman; FYeremy Wickit; quick you 
take him, fast you hold him, straight you 
bring him before me. Hihoudi.’ It is 
recorded that in the days of Hihoudi each 
constable owned a cage for the safe keep- 
ing of offenders. That modern Jeremys 
have grown too numerous for such watch- 
ing and guarding is shown by a grim build- 
ing named county jail, standing here in 
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pathway must have been oft trodden by 
Pilgrim feet. Residents who grudge the 
time spent in travel sometimes express a 
half-earnest regret that the Pilgrims had 
not landed nearer Boston. More, however, 
rejoice that Plymouth was thus preserved 
from becoming a “laid out” suburb, and 
allowed to keep its by-ways, and alleys, 
and hayfields, and huckleberry hills, in 
peace. Every appreciative tourist must 
feel grateful to them for landing so near 
the centre of the town. From that spot, 





Leyden Street, the First Street laid out in New England 


suitable seclusion and nearness just behind 
the fine large courthouse. The impartial 
weighing and balancing indicated by the 
white emblems conspicuous on the front 
of the latter, tell as plainly as emblems 
can that strict justice is always meted out 
within. 

The old deeds and records there to be 
studied have been found of great use in 
fixing landmarks, so that one feels safe in 
walking reverentially down Leyden Street,— 
where the nineteen first families set their 
log dwellings near each other “ for protec- 
tion,” —and thence along the Waterside 
Street to the Rock; for he knows that 


marked for all posterity by the Rock, 
almost any one of the main points of inter- 
est can be reached in a ten minutes’ walk. 
And, unbeliever that I was ! it is now borne 
in upon me that the Rock isasurety. ‘Of 
course they stepped on that rock,” was 
my sarcastic remark in the course of a 
lively table-talk. ‘ Well, now,” was the 
ready answer, “it must have been a very 
unwise forefather who would step in the 
mud when there was a rock so handy.” 
* And but that one?” “ Even so, sir; but 
just that one, a boulder, itself a pilgrim, 
landed here by none know what prehistoric 
overturn or overflow. Our shore is mud 
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and clay for miles. Up at Manomet the 
coast is rock-bound, sure enough !” I was 
then told, and I have since read all about 
Elder Faunce, the son of one of the Pil- 
grims, — how at the age of ninety-six, in 
1742, three years before his death, he came 
down from his home in Eelriver village, 
purposely to identify the Rock; how “a 
chair was placed for him,” and how, in the 
presence of numbers gathered around, he 
pointed to the Rock and said his father 
told him the Pilgrims used it in landing. 
One Deacon Spooner, then present, told 
this years afterwards to the Forefathers’ 
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tervals haply beguiling resident loiterers 
into conversation. 

But when the stir begins in earnest, I 
hasten up North Street and bend my course 
to this lone secluded spot, quiet though 
melancholy, perhaps quiet because melan- 
choly. In the modern atmosphere of the 
town below, even with Bradford’s Journal 
and Mourt’s Relation for daily reading, it 
is difficult to make their grim realities seem 
real. But here upon Burial Hill, reclining 


under the shadow of Governor Bradford’s 
monument, and aided by these printed 


records, [I 


ignore time —which sundry 
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Monument to Governor Bradford, Burial Hill. 


Day orator of 1817, who in his oration 
spoke of the occurrence and of his inform- 
ant. Thus we see that the enthusiasm of 
General Grant’s wife, which caused her, in 
their visit here, to kneel upon the Rock 
and kiss it, was wholly warranted. 

I like to loiter about the place by moon- 
light, strolling along in the shadows of the 
ancient storehouses, or down on the de- 
serted wharves, listening to the swash, 
swash of the waters, now and then catch- 
ing the far-off stroke-beat of oars, or merry 
shout or sweet strain of music from some 
late-returning water party, or glimpse of a 
swift-passing sail. And in the cool of the 
very early morning it is pleasant to sit on 
the caplog, watching the fishboats as they 
sail away, or the jolly setting-forth of some 
up-betimes party of young folk, and at in- 


wise ones say has no existence — and 
live, and land, with the Pilgrims. I look 
over the town, out across the eight or nine 
miles of water, to Gurnet Lights, where 
the land seems to leave off and the harbor 
begins, and follow that shore inward tothe 
left, by Saquish Beach and Clark’s Island, 
to Captain’s Hill, — pausing there to im- 
agine the valiant captain standing at the 
top of his monument, saluting Faith, who 
points so serenely and majestically upwards 
from the National Monument on this side ; 
then follow the curve home around by Dux- 
bury and Kingston shores to the wharves 
here below, then on to the right, past 
“* Poverty Pint,” and so on far around to 
the end of Manomet Bluffs. And somehow 
from the space of water thus encircled all 
the vessels and fishboats, even the white- 
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winged mackerel fleet far out, seem to 
disappear, and I see only one little shal- 
lop working along in a furious gale, over 
darkening seas. That is not open sea, 
though it appears so, between the Gurnet 
and Manomet, for behind the Bluffs the 
coast bends inward and around to Prov- 
incetown, at the end of Cape Cod, where 
the Pilgrims first made land. They sent 
out a shallop to explore coastwise ; and 
how that shallop ever made its forlorn 
and unknown way hitherward, in a gale of 
wind, with snow and sleet beating down, 
with mast and rudder broke, and steering 
with an oar, finally drifting through the 
breakers upon Clark’s Island, by Saquish 
Cove, — oh, the wonder of it! I live it 
all over with them ; crawl up the bank 
with them, wet and half frozen ; and with 
them watch the long night through for 
the fierce savages and wild beasts they 
expected to encounter. Interesting in- 
deed are these detailed accounts, telling 
how they spent Sunday on the island, 
ot their Sabbath services, and of their 
putting across next day, taking frequent 
soundings, and how they liked this spot 
on account of these protecting hills and 
of its many “sweet springs of water” 
and “little running brooks,’’ and how 
they went back to the Cape to tell the 
good news, and how the AZayflower 
sailed over and anchored off here, and 
how the people came ashore in boatloads, 
—and, after more than four months’ 
tossing upon the waters, here they are 
landed on this narrow edge of an un- 
known continent. 
“Forth 
They come from their long prison, hardy forms, 
: .men of hoary hair, 
And virgins of firm heart, and matrons grave. 
Bleak Nature’s desolation wraps them round, 


Eternal forests and unyiel< ding earth 
And savage man 


“In grateful adoration now, 
Upon the barren sands they bow; 
What tongues of joy e’er woke such prayer, 
As bursts in desolation there ? 
What arm of strength e’er woke such power 
As waits to crown that feeble hour?” 


Just below, at the foot of Leyden Street, 
where Town Brook flows into the sea, 
the ‘one hundred and two”’ begin New 
England. The row of humble-roofed 
cabins, clay-thatched and windowed with 
oiled paper, nearly followed the line of 
the Brook, — 
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“The murmuring Brook whose waters sweet 
Induced them there to fix their seat, 
Whose gushing banks ihe springs afford 
That eked along their scanty board.” 


I have tasted the gushing springs, and 
envious dwellers afar shall know that it has 
been my daily privilege to drink of that 
special fount known as Pilgrim Spring, 
down by the bridge. A little farther up 
the stream, and just over across from this, 
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a long time headstones were brought from 
England. The dependence of the colonists 
on England for almost everything needed 
must account in part for the proverbial 
thrift and “ prudence ”’ of present New Eng- 
land. They were compelled to turn every- 
thing to the best advantage and to make a 
little go far, and thus was evolved Yankee 
“faculty”? and “contrivance.” Supplies 
from home were always likely to fail before 
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is Watson’s Hill. I seem to see that hill 
bare of houses, and to see Massasoit and 
his twenty Indians filing down. Captain 
Miles Standish meets them with seven 
armed men and escorts them to a dwell- 
ing on this side, where the governor awaits 
them. Cushions and a “green rug” are 
spread down. The Indians are “ pleased 
with the drum and trumpet.” Massasoit 
and the governor kiss each other, — a true 
kiss of peace, as the treaty then formed 
lasted fifty years. Yet for a time the 
colony must have had cause of alarm, — 
perhaps from unfriendly Indians, — for they 
held their Sabbath meetings in a fort. Just 
here it stood, made of strong logs clamped 
together, and with a flat roof for the artil- 
lery pieces. The site is shown by tablets 
among the headstones. The oldest of 
these stones says, “1681.” I am told the 
earlier graves were not thus marked, as for 


’ 


the next arrival. Some cheerful rhymester 
of the period portrayed the situation in a 
long string of verses. 


“ And now, too, our garments begin to grow thin, 
And wool is much wanted to card and to spin. 
If we can get garments to cover without, 

Our other, in-garments, are clout upon clout.! 

But clouting our garments, that hinders us noth- 
ing; 

Clouts double are warmer than single whole 
clothing. 


“ For pottage, and puddings, and custards, and pies, 

Our pumpkins and parsnips are common sup- 
plies; 

We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at 
noon; 

If it were not for pumpkins, we should be undoon. 

If barley be wanting te make into malt, 

We must be contented and think it no fault; 

For we can make liquor to sweeten our lips 

With pumpkins and parsnips and walnut-tree 
chips.” 


1 Patch upon patch. 
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With so few of our modern facilities 
then existing anywhere, scarcity must have 
prevailed for a long period. I doubt if 
the reign of plenty began much before the 
time of the ancient Unknown yonder who, 
in common with the idle tourist, frequents 
these graveyard paths. Latterly he recog- 
nizesme. ‘The aged are garrulous. Ques- 
tioning may draw out somewhat of interest. 

“Good morning, my friend. I often 
see you sitting here.” 

“Ves ; I do have a habit of coming. 

“Because you like the sadness of the 
place?” 

“Well—no—no; I am a good ways 
beyond anything of that sort; but since 
you ask, I will say that I come up here to 
think over my thoughts and to look off on 
the salt water. All my family have passed 
on, and I have no young ties to join me in 
with this new generation. You may smile, 
but I seem to myself to be shed off and 
left all by myself, and I mostly take my 
cane, — for that seems companionable-like, 
I’ve known it so long,— and go strolling 
about among the old landmarks, — what 
are left of them,—and I live over the 
days of my youth ; and somehow the times 
that I did live in, and take part in, and 
good, strong part, too, seem more like 
reality to me than these I’ve no part in. 
There’s a kind of dulness to these times. 
Everything is right to your hand. Seems 
there’s nothing doing in these times.” 


” 
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* But, my friend, you must allow there’s 
something doing in the way of pleasur- 
ing.” 

“Ves—yes; I’ve ‘looked in at their 
dancing. Just a kind of standing up to 
rest and a shoving the feet along. No 
Nancy Dillard singing, ‘ Now-a is the set 
part, set part, set part ; Now-a is the turn 
part, turn part, turn,’ and ‘Dance up to 
Rushy Cobbin Barnes,’ ‘Dance up /# the 
gal with the blue short apron.’ No step- 
ping out the tune, and the most they “vy 
to do is to keep out of one another’s way. 
You’d have been pleased to see the times we 
used to have up at Cornish’s Tavern ; the 
Thanksgiving parties and Forefathers’ par- 
ties! That was live fun! But everything 
is duller nowadays. Even in the schools 
‘tis drone, drone, drone. You don’t see 
the rulers flying. And the meeting-houses 
are dull; no daylight let in; no rousing 
kind of sermons that used to keep anybody 
awake day and night. And the pulpit, and 
the ministers, too, are right down among 
the people.” 

“ What you just said, my friend, in regard 
to reality is in the line of my own thought. 
Life must have had a sterner reality and 
brought deeper lessons when daily needs 
demanded immediate effort.” 

“Stranger, you speak truth. What they 
got to eat had to be clutched right out 
of the ground or out of the water, and 
it was so up in our neighborhood even 








Along the Wharves. 
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within my own remembrance. Whoever 
wanted clothes, why, there was your flax 
and your flock o’ sheep, and you could 
pull and shear and card and spin and 
weave, or do with fewer clothes. When 
you wanted bread, there was your ground, 
and you could plant and hoe and reap, or 
starve. When it came to sweetenin’, why, 
they did have to buy their sweetenin’ ; but 
if you wanted meat you had to raise it, and 
do your own killing, or else hire it done. 
For fish there was the catching, and for 
clams there was the digging, and for eels 
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was spinning and weaving ; now ’tis piano- 
playing and going to picnics. ‘They would 
have thought very poorly of carrying their 
victuals out doors and spreading them out 
on the ground. It takes more time to 
make a gown now than it took then to 
make the cloth amd the gown. Half a 
day did very well for making one, and the 
regular price was twenty-five cents a day, 
work till eight o’clock. My sister learned 
the mantua-maker’s trade. In one family, 
the best off in this town, the woman was 
close as the bark of a tree. She used to 








Town Brook 


there was the bobbing. In our family, father 
made scythe-handles and other tool-handles. 
Mother she carded and spun and wove 
and made up cloth, and the children made 
wooden buttons and lead inkstands and 
run over the bent-up pewter spoons in a 
mould. Grandmother used the same pins 
to pin her clothes together for years. The 
shoemaker went his rounds from house to 
house, making up shoes for winter wear. 
All the boys and girls in our neighbor- 
hood, and a good many men, went bare- 
footed in the summer ; rain or shine, they 
had to put God’s leather to God’s weather. 
More for women to do than there is now? 
Well — more, and less. Time was used 
up then, and ’tis used up now. Then it 


hire Prudy for half a day, and thread up a 
whole pincushion full of needles, to save 
her taking a rest between daylight and 
dark.” 

“ Ah, my friend, I see that human nature 
was the same in your day as now.” 

“Oh, no! Right-down honesty was of 
good deal more account. Children were 
instructed in honesty. Once when I was 
a little boy I picked up a piece of chalk 
off a carpenter’s bench and carried it 
home, thinking to please my mammy. 
‘Go straight back and put that piece 
of chalk where you found it,’ she said. 
‘Never take a pin’s worth that is not your 
own.’ I carried that chalk all the way 
back, but the ‘Never take a pin’s worth’ 
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stayed by me. One old schoolma’am, 
when the children told lies, used to put 
red pepper on their tongues. It was kept 
up in a little cupboard that had a dimity 
curtain to it. And when any took things 
not their own, she would hold their fingers 
over live coals and say, ‘”Tis hotter than 
that in hell.’ Mostly some widow woman 
kept the school, right in her living-room, 
so the children had something to take up 
their minds, watching what was_ being 
cooked. Schooling was ninepence a week 
and carry a stick of firewood every day. 
It was after my mother grew up that girls 
were let go to the public schools. They 
went after the boys were dismissed, and 
stayed one hour, but there was great out- 
cry that girls would be getting more learn- 
ing than they needed.” 

“ And were the public schools carried 
on about as they are now?” 

“Oh, no! Every district chose its own 
school agent every year, and he would get 
some kind of a man for winter, and some 
woman of his acquaintance for summer, — 
about three months the schools kept,— 
and the little four-year-old ones and the 
great girls and young fellows from fifteen 
to twenty all went together. If you want 
to hear, I can tell you how a change 
was made. There was a Plymouth man, 
Ichabod Morton ; he descended from the 
George that came over among the Pil- 
grims. Now there was something strange 
about that man, and you might be inter- 
ested. Once when he was away on busi- 
ness, staying in a Boston boarding-house, 
his sleeping-room, in the night-time, be- 
came supernaturally lighted up, and he 
had a vision of this world as it ought to be 
according to the Gospel rule of love ; and 
he made a vow—I don’t know if to any 
person — I ¢hink to some kind of a pres- 
ence — that he would give his life to 
bringing that state about. It was some- 
how to be done by Love —and there was 
nothing he took more enjoyment in than 
in joining in singing hymns that treated of 
love. Well—there’s no time to go into 
particulars, but first he was ‘that cold- 
water man,’ then he was an abolitionist, and 
he finally came to believe that school edu- 
cation ought to be made a way of bettering 
the world ; and he went to town-meetings 
time and time again and plead to have the 
district plan done away with and the town 
take the management, and to have longer 
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schools and better teachers ; and this, he 
said, would take more school money and 
—well, ’twas a long fight, for the poor 
parents said what had been good enough 
for them was good enough for their chil- 
dren, and the rich knew they could send 
theirs to private schools. But he kept at 
it, and got every year more and more 
money set off, and finally matters were 
fixed so that children of about the same 
age could go together. Then he worked 
for a Girls’ High School, and then for a 
Normal School to teach teachers to teach, 
and that seems sensible enough to my 
mind. Why, I remember him going round 
our county with that state agent, Horace 
Mann, lecturing and begging money for a 
building. Horace Mann put something 
about him in print. Well, he wasn’t 
thought much of by the general run, but 
he put his life into this kind of work, and 
when he died, his last words — spoken to 
a gentleman who had been on his side — 
were, ‘ Don’t let the schools go down, I 
can remember seeing Horace Mann stoop- 
ing through the doorway of that Morton 
House — one of the little low, gambrel- 
roofed housen over T’other Side —a good 
ways past the Debtors’ Bounds. He was 
tall, and had a high, bulging forehead, and 
was in his prime then ; but his hair was all 
white — it turned the night his wife died. 
Debtors’ Bounds? Oh, that told how far 
the debtors in jail could walk out.” 

“You spoke of sermons. Are they of 
to-day so very different from those of the 
olden times?” 

“ About as different as another piece of 
cloth ; and the same of religion. There 
was more strength in all such things. I 
don’t know what you'll think if I say that 
the devil does not command anywhere 
nigh the attention he used to; but ’tis 
true. Sermons? Why, the deacons and 
members would have complained if elec- 
tion and predestination had been left out 
of the preaching. And the singing — why, 
what is Sabbath-day singing now, with only 
four to sing? The old way seemed as if 
there was something being done. The 
singers all stood up in long rows, and the 
front ones pulled together the little short 
curtains, and then all took the pitch; and 
they all had good strong voices in old 
times,— the bass was every mite as good 
as an organ,— and the clarionets and flutes 
and bass viols helped out. Oh, I would 
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go a great ways to hear such a choir of 
singers sing — 


“Strike the cymbal!’ 
or, 
“Qn slippery rocks I see them stand, 
While fiery billows roll below.’ 


One part would come in after another, and 
all joined in at the end in a long, sounding 
chord. If you look over my old hymn- 
book you will see that the hymns had as 
much strength in them as the sermons. 
Neighborhood meetings were not stiff and 
laid out regular. The men of a neighbor- 
hood went in just as they were, and the 
women stepped in with a cradle-quilt or 
anything over their heads, and they sat 
down on a bed or anywheres else; but 
the prayers were strong, and so were the 
exhortations for all to pay attention and 
believe while they were still alive and on 
praying ground. Protracted, four-days 
meetings were quite common ; and minis- 
ters and delegates came and stayed through 
to the end. Now I suppose you never 
heard tell of Isaac Barnes. Well, he 
turned Universalist. That was after Uni- 
tarianism came round. Before then there 
was only one kind of religion except the 
Baptists, and they were not very plenty. 
Dr. Kendall was the one that brought in 
Unitarianism. Hewas settled here in 1800, 
and stayed till the time of his death in 1859. 
When he came out Unitarian, he let it be 
known by a sermon; and his text was 
from the twenty-fourth chapter of Acts: 
‘After the way which they call heresy so 
worship I the God of my fathers.’ There 
was great agitation all over town, and he 
himself was under such agitation his voice 
trembled and his hand shook that held the 
sermon. <A good many drew off, and some 
were between which and t’other what to 
do ; for there was argumentation going on 
most everywhere, and both sides were set 
as the east wind. But the greater part 
took up with Unitarianism, and the other 
ones drew off and went to a leetle different 
kind of Orthodox meeting-house over on the 
Green. The High School keeps in it now. 

“ Universalism seemed worse than Uni- 
tarianism, and a good many members said 
it would make unrighteousness run down 
our streets like rivers; for it seemed to 
give folks a shock to hear it said right out 
that there was no hell, for hell was the life 
and soul of the preaching then — you can 
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tell by my old hymn-books. 
you’ve heard of Lorenzo Dow. He held 
a meeting in this town once. If I had a 
voice to sing I could sing you one of his 
hymns : — 


I presume 


“Oh, that I was some bird or beast! 

Was I a stark or owl, 

Some lofty tree should bear my nest, 
Or through the desert prowl. 

But I have an immortal soul 
Within this house of clay, 

Which either must with devils howl, 
Or dwell in endless day.’ 


When I was a child, some of the Primer 
hymns used to keep running in my mind 
nights, when I wanted to go to sleep. 
They used to scare me about as much as 
‘old stragglers’ did. We thought the old 
stragglers would catch us and run off with 
us. You see, children’s books, and meet- 
ings, and sermons, all had to be strong in 
old times. Ministers nowadays appear to 
fight shy of hell, but it looks to me that if 
there was one once, there’s one now, and 
the same kind of aone. Well, we can none 
of us tell-— yet. Old stragglers? Well —+ 
what you might call tramps. The chil- 
dren used to scatter and hide. If you 
want to hear, I can tell you a little ditty 
about the Universalist meeting-house. It 
stands down on Cole’s Hill, by the water- 
side. When it was building, one of the 
carpenters carried home an armful of the 
chips ; but his wife refused to use them. 
She said she would never cook er victuals 
with Universalist chips.” 

“But who was Mr. Barnes?” 

“Oh, Isaac Barnes ; he turned Univer- 
salist. He lived over Z’ other Side, on the 
Green. Pretty well off. A dapper built 
little man,.of the odd sort, mighty sharp for 
an answer. He had a squeally kind of voice. 
You would be pleased to hear some of the 
Isaac Barnes stories, as Bourne Spooner 
used to tell them. But Bourne Spooner 
went some years ago. Bourne was a good 
man ; good to the poor ; employed a great 
many men in his cordage works. He was 
a wonderful help to abolitionism, bestowed 
money, got up meetings, and took the 
speakers right into his family. I presume 
you’ve heard tell of Garrison and Phillips ; 
they used to all sit up nights, he a telling 
his stories, and they listening. But now, 
Isaac. There was a four-days meeting 
here, and the head preacher from New 
Bedford—a large, pompous kind he was 
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—tried to get Isaac Barnes to attend. 
Isaac answered him, ‘Oh, no, Mr. Holmes, 
my Bible tells me that when a man prays 
he must go into his closet and pray in 
secret.’ Then the minister looked him in 
the face, and said he, very solemn, ‘ But 
Mr. Barnes, are you that man? Do you 
go into your closet and pray in secret?’ 
Said Isaac to him, piping up, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Holmes, if I should tell you, it wouldn’t be 
any secret at all !’” 

“Your Mr. Isaac had Scripture on his 
side.” 

“Ves, and the Mew England Primer. 
“In secret pray, Mind little play,’ that says. 
My mother learned to read from that 
Primer, and I learned my Catechism from 
the selfsame one ; and what is left of it is 
in one of the cubbies of my old desk. I 
presume you never came across one. Blue 
covers, little thin book, about six inches by 
three. I knew the whole of it by heart, 
title-page and preface way through to 
where it told about ‘ Zhe date Reverend and 
Venerable M. NATHANIEL CLapp, of WNew- 
port on Rhode Island; his Advice to Chitl- 
dren.’ don’t remember any other books 
for the children to read than the Primer 
and Goody Two Shoes, though some had 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. It was a part of 
every day’s business to make the children 
learn their ‘catechise’ and say it, especially 
of a Saturday night. It had the doctrines 
all printed out. Sunday used to begin at 
sundown, Saturday night. Boys quit play. 
No work done Sunday, not even a bed 
made till after sundown. I have in mind 
some Golden Wedding verses about a 
couple of our relations :— 


« «Then, when the serene Sabbath morning arose, 
And the late busy household was hushed in repose, 
When the sun hardly ventured to look down be- 
neath, 
And the air seemed almost too holy to breathe, 
When no little foot must be noisily stirred, 
And no little voice e’en in whisper be heard, 
As father, low-voiced, read the sacred commands, 
While mother rocked softly, with white folded 
hands, 
* * * * * * * 
Then she, that is Sally, in best meeting clothes, 
Came down from her chamber, as sweet as a rose, 
All ready, when father for meeting inclined, 
To mount the high pillion and hold on behind.’ 


“ Riding horseback, the woman sat on a 
cushion seat behind, and held on by a 
handkerchief tied round the man’s waist. 
This was a kind of a force-put, for nobody 
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had a carriage then, without it was here 
and there a well-off man owned a chaise. 
But everybody that was so as to get from 
the bed to the fire had to go to meeting, 
nolus bolus, as Skipper Doty used to say, 
—‘I-feel-a Doty’ was the name he went 
by, on account of his saying that over so 
much in his exhortations. 

Sundays we boys at home used to stand 
by the westerly window when it was time 
for Sunday to abate, and watch the sun go 
down. Then we could walk out. My 
mother would never have thought of such 
a thing as stepping out-doors on the Sab- 
bath, other than to go to meeting, not even 
into her flower-garden. Nobody would 
ever touch a flower to break it off, Sabbath 
day! And father — father — why, I don’t 
believe my father’s eyes could ever have 
closed again if they had looked off on the 
salt water and seen the boats getting under 
weigh one after another, as they do now, 
soon as there’s tide enough, as if they’d 
been waiting. Why, you don’t know what 
an unheard-of thing it was for any decent 
body to go on the salt water of a Sabbath 
day!” 

“ Your tides here — they must be a nui- 
sance. What a pity the harbor is not 
always full!” 

“Stranger, you’re off soundings there. 
We’d miss the tides dreadfully. I presume 
to say there’s no time in the day that I 
don’t know whether the tide is coming or 
going. If there’s a tempest a-brewing, we 
look to see if the tide will bring the cloud 
over. My poor wife used to take a sight 
o’ comfort watching the tide creeping along 
up the channels and all the little guzzles. 
She said ’twas like one o’ the family com- 
ing and going. And ’twas waited for like 
one of the family. She had her meals 
according as the boats had to start, or as 
the tide would bring them in. She used 
to admire to sit and watch the boats. 
We had to catch rain water, and if the sky 
looked lowery, she used to say, ‘Tide at 
flood, set your tub. Tide at ebb, go to 
bed.’ When we ‘set up leach’ to make 
soap, the soap’s ‘coming’ depended on 
the tide’s coming ; and if anybody was near 
death, they said, ‘He’ll go out with the 
tide.’ Why, in old times the tide, and 
the almanac, and the moon, and the Bible 
and Catechism were what people lived by. 
Dates of what had taken place, or was to 
take place, settling wages, all were put 
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down on the edges of the almanac leaves, 
and the almanac told all about the moon, 
and the moon was a great dependence ; 
for lighting up the roads had not come in 
fashion then, and moonlight was made 
much of. Why, everybody knew when 
there was a new moon, for ’twas a kind of 
friend in need. She isn’t of so much 
account now, without ’tis to tell the 
weather by.” 

“T suppose fishing is the business of 
your town?” 

“Nos not now. Factories — factories 
for shoes, nails, tacks, rivets, hats, duck, 
bedstead joints, and what not. These fill 
up the place with strangers. ‘Time was 
when you’d know everybody that passed 
your window, either by their own looks or 
their family looks. Everything is changed. 
The town used to carry on a great busi- 
ness by its fishing-vessels. To build them 
employed ship-carpenters and riggers and 
caulkers and sailmakers. Then they had 
to be provisioned and manned. They 
sailed in the spring for the Grand Banks 
and came back in the fall with the fish all 
split and packed in salt. You might like 
to hear about it. The first thing was to 
‘water-horse’ the fish. At full of the tide 
they dumped them into the water by truck 
loads, to wash the salt off, then spread 
them on the flakes to dry. At nights they 
yaffled them up in piles. When they were 
‘made,’ they stacked them away under 
cover, and the same vessels loaded up with 
dry fish and went south and brought back 
southern goods for the stores. Fish flakes 
used to spread along shore from Town 
Brook way past Doten’s and Stephens’s, 
and Tweenit, and Hobbshole, and Eelriver. 
In the spring o’ the year men used to come 
from up country and from Cedar Swamp 
and Manomet Ponds and away down past 
Cornish’s to ship. Now there’s hardly a 
flake to be seen, nor a good sniff to be had 
of salt fish drying. Old Mother Brewer 
used to say that, after the first fortnight, 
she would board a Pondsman as cheap as 
she would anybody.” 

“Was that the Cornish’s where you had 
your parties?” 

“Yes ; Cornish’s Tavern, eight miles or 
so on the old stage road that goes from 
Boston through Plymouth down on to the 
Cape. Nabby Cornish! She was simple, 
sort of unfacultied ; never knew when to 
put her potatoes in the pot. The minute 
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a visitor came in she would lay hold of 
her broom and give the room ‘only jest a 
slick an’ a promus.’ Thanksgiving and 
Forefathers’ we youngsters took the girls 
up there, sleighing. ‘The girls used to begin 
on their white gowns and tuckers and neck- 
laces a good while beforehand, not for a 
Jull-do, but to have something somewhere 
near ready in case of short notice ; for better 
sure than sorry, and now and then a fellow 
would be uncertain as to going. I remem- 
ber my sister Prudy got her white gown all 
ironed up and spread out on the front 
chamber bed, for the fellow she was lotting 
on to ask her was one of the ebbtide sort, 
slower’n stock still, and always behind 
hand — but love will go where ’tis sent — ! 
And after all he invited another girl. Poor 
Prudy ! I can’t help feeling sorry for her 
now. Well, she married a likely man, and 
— tis all the same. They are all four 
gone! Up at Cornish’s we just took that 
tavern and all that was in it, and rum- 
maged and helped ourselves and turned 
things upside down. And we had a great 
supper, and we danced four-handed reels, 
and some did the double-shuffle, and we 
played plays. I presume you never played 
‘Oh, come, my Loving Pardner,’ nor ‘ All 
the way to Boston,’ nor ‘Snip up.’ And 
the singers used to sit round the great fire- 
place and sing : — 
““* Madame, you shall have a coach and six, 
Six black horses black as pitch, 
If you'll be my true lover —’ 
all the verses of it, and of — 
“«There was a Man lived in the West, 


He loved his eldest daughter best, 
Bow ye down, bow ye down.’ 


On common sort of evenings we met 
round at each other’s houses, and we used 
to parch corn in the creeper and pound 
‘em up in the mortar and make noke-zke, 
and we roasted potatoes in the ashes, 
and roasted apples by hanging them 
down from underneath the chimbley-piece. 
The fireplaces were big enough to burn 
wood almost cord-wood length. Well! 
the great fireplaces have all gone, with 
them that sat around. New times; new 
ways. But, stranger, two things keep the 
same —joy and sorrow. ‘They last, and 
they come to all. As the good old Doctor 
said when I went to ask him to marry us, 
‘Just so sure as you two now meet, just so 
sure you must part.’”’ 
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Drawn hither by the Old, I have been 
strongly held by the New. But to-day, for 
the surely last time, I have been my ac- 
customed rounds. How suggestive are 
many of the Pilgrim memorials! One can 
easily imagine Captain Miles polishing that 
weapon of his,—by no means the sword 
of the spirit,— and his daughter Lora 
scouring the pewter platter and big iron 
pot, or bending over her framed “sampler” 
when its faded floss was new; also Pere- 
grine White’s mother preserving her choice 
treasures in the drawers of that small inlaid 
cabinet. And there is “ the china teapot, 
brought over by John Alden,” almost sure 
to have been used at the first wedded and 
happy teatime that came after John had 
spoken for himself. And the quaint old 
arm-chairs of Governor Carver and Elder 
Brewster — how easy to think of their 
respective owners reclining therein, the 
forefathers gathered around in council, or 
for devotional exercises, in which the fore- 
mothers also engaged. 

“Their greeting very soft, Good morrow very 
kind; : 

How sweet it sounded oft, Before we were 

refined. 

Humility their care, Their failings very few; 

My heart, how kind their manners were, When 

this old chair was new! ” 


And “the Pilgrim spirit has not fled.” 
Gratefully do I bear testimony to the kind 
manners, and “ Good morrows very kind,” 
of their living descendants. With what 
patience have these answered my persist- 
ent questions, and with what true refine- 
ment have they ignored my ignorance and 
that air of superiority sure to invest city 
residents coming into what they are pleased 
to call “ provincial towns.” During sum- 
mer a succession of visiting friends per- 
mits unlimited gayety in the residents. I 
was a stranger, but they have taken me 
into their pleasant gatherings, and even 
into their homes. I have picnicked with 
them at Manomet, at the Drinking Place, 
and on the shores of several of their three 
hundred and _ sixty-five ponds. Never 
were such drives through such woods, 
never were such lakes called ponds. I 
have been where in early springtime the 
Mayflower, dear to every true Plymouth- 
ean, hides under the dry leaves, and 
where in summer the pink Sabbatia dis- 
plays itself on the edges of South Pond. 
They have shown me where to pick up 
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arrowheads on sunny hill-slopes by run- 
ning streams, the old Indian haunts, cen- 
tres now of this civilization. I have drunk 
of every spring that has bubbled up in my 
devious way, even of the “ boiling springs ” 
on the salt sea-shores, covered by the sea 
at high tide. I have threaded North Al- 
ley and South Alley and Clam-shell Alley, 
and, on the wooded shores of Billington 
Sea, I have lost myself in the sequestered 
paths and overshadowed roadways of For- 
est Park, recently secured to the town, I 
am told, by some public-spirited citizens. 
I have availed myself of the street cars to 
visit the town’s northern boundary, Rocky 
Nook, some three miles out and not far 
from “Seaside,” once the home of that 
business man, philanthropist, and genial 
story-teller, Bourne Spooner. Travelling 
less than a mile in the opposite direction, 
by the same very modern conveyance I 
crossed Hobbshole Brook where, upon the 
land allotted to him, lived Nathaniel Mor- 
ton, author of Mew Englana’s Memorial, 
and secretary of the first colony for nearly 
forty years. In a southern woods’ drive of 
ten miles or so, up hill and down valley, 
one gets a vision of those magnificent lakes, 
Long Pond and Halfway Pond, and a chance 
to look down one hundred and eighty feet of 
cliff upon the breaking waves. Verily one’s 
cup runneth over, when, in a few hours’ 
drive and back, one can enjoy the varied de- 
lights of woods, streams, lakes, and ocean, 
returning at eve to join in social! entertain 
ments and light talk, or, if inclined, to sit 
on the doorsteps and discuss the weightier 
matters of theosophy, metaphysics, philan- 
thropy, and social economy ; especially if 
one has been told that the exigencies of 
tides, combined with various wind and 
weather contingencies, demand a_phe- 
nomenally early bestirring for the next 
morning’s bay fishing, the hour having 
been determined, of course, only after 
those serious conferences and profound 
calculations which, as I observe, forerun 
all water excursions. 

How delightful are the late returns from 
some of these, drifting up with the tide 
from perhaps a late clambake, singing songs 
that everybody knows, the interest being 
heightened — at the expense of harmony 
— by the occasional grounding and grind- 
ing of the boat’s keel, or possibly a centre- 
board — if one might risk the use of a term 
so unfamiliar! Delightful, too, is the climb 
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up the promontory and into the Gurnet 
Lights, and the sail around the island. 
And whether it is “sort o’ moderate ” and 
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you “sag along shore,” late on the tide, or 
whether the winds blow, blow, blow, and 
the landsmen lie low, you do not “run a 
ventur,” for are you not “aboard Simon,” 
that veritable Old Man of the Sea ?— and is 
not Simon a Plymouth institution ?— and 
a Gurnet and Clark’s Island institution ? — 
and a Saquish, Salter’s Beach and all-along- 
shore institution? No Simple Simon he, 
uncertain where to fish! ‘Sort o’ mod- 
erate,” I observe, is a non-committal word. 
Its import depends on the inflection and 
emphasis. 

Delightful, again, are the Sunday even- 
ing gatherings for singing the old fugues, 
Majesty, Victory, On Slippery Rocks, 
Come My Beloved, Strike the Cymbal, New 
Jerusalem,—every one the best of all; 
verily a tune-ful, quaint, melodious, spirited, 
heard-nowhere-else kind of singing, such as 
makes one ready to wish indeed that con- 
gregations might ne’er break up and Sab- 
baths never end. 

In the twilight of my last day in Ply- 
mouth, in company with other tourists, I 
am enjoying the dissolving views of sea 
and sky from Cole’s Hill. Here the Pil- 
grims buried their dead during the grievous 
mortality of that first winter and spring, 
planting the place with corn, that the loss 
of more than one-third of the colony might 
not become known to the Indians. On 
account of the illness of some of the crew 
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the Mayflower remained till April, thus 
allowing time for hardships and home- 
sickness and losses by death to do their 
work of discouragement. But 


“ Not sickness’ baleful breath, 
Not Carver’s early death, 
Their souls dismayed; ” 


and not one went back. In reading the 
ancient chronicles nothing has impressed 
me more deeply, nothing has so touched 
me as this brief statement: ‘‘ Vos one went 
back in the Mayflower.” 

Lowell says, “ Next to the fugitives 
whom Moses led out of Egypt, the little 
shipload of outcasts who landed at Ply- 
mouth are destined to influence the future 
of the world.”’ And Carlyle, “The sailing 
of the Mayflower was properly the begin- 
ning of America. There were straggling 
settlers there before ; some material as of 
a body was there, but the soul of it was this. 
Ha! These men, I think, had a work !” 

This is the secret of their success. 
They had a work. With outward circum- 
stances so almost wholly adverse, their 
colony succeeded because, inspired by 
principle, they united in a common work, 
all striving for the advancement of that, 
not each for self. Thus striving, they 
founded a nation. The responsibility of 


its character and continuance, of all, in- 
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deed, that constitutes success, 
upon the people of the nation. 
only way has been shown us. 


rests now 
The one 














THE FINDING OF 
THE FIRST MAYFLOWER. 
By Arthur Hale. 


PLYMOUTH, 1621. 


I, 


THE gray mists on the hillside fall, 
The gray gulls o’er the harbour call. 
With silent tread they wander down 
Through last year’s leaves and grasses brown. 
Said he, “The months go by, this year, 

And all is still and dead. 
Is it, then, always winter here?” 

“The spring will come,” she said. 


II. 


An east wind cuts the mist in twain, — 

There is the straight sea line again. 

She draws her mantle close, and he, 

Turning his back upon the sea, 

Speaks: ‘“ Lord, thy servant here behold! 
My sins upon my head ; 

But why, Lord, slay us by thy cold?” 
‘““The spring will come,” she said. 


Iil. 


She droops her head, and at her feet 

There is a flower, white and sweet. 

They brush the leaves aside, and there 

Its pink and white are everywhere. 

A ray of sun—and all the slope 
Laughs with its white and red. 

“Tt is the Mayflower of our hope ; 
The spring is come,” she said. 




















IN PLYMOUTH WOODS. 


By Marston Watson. 


NTIL within a few years Plymouth 
Woods still remained in almost the 
same primitive condition they were 

in when the Pilgrims landed here in 1620. 
A few scattered houses on the borders of 
the ponds and on the margin of the sea, 
now and then an isolated farm-house on 
the main roads, represented fairly enough 
the scanty Indian settlements of a former 
period. But within a few years there have 
been considerable changes. Many an over- 
worked man has discovered the charm of 
rest and retirement and has built himself 
a pretty cottage in the woods, where espe- 
cially on Sunday he takes his family or his 
friends for recreation and repose, so that 
on that day of rest, the happiest of all 
human inventions, when everybody but 
the poor parson can have an outing, the 
woods are all alive with smiling worship- 
pers of Nature. They sail, they fish, they 
hunt, they gather berries and they gather 
flowers. Good and happy are those chil- 
dren whose parents possess a small lodge 
in the wilderness. They can have as many 
turkiles as they want. How tired and hun- 
gry they come home! Nobody knows how 
many persons a wagon can hold till he has 
had the pleasant experience of carrying a 
large family of children into ‘the woods, 
Sunday after Sunday, to pass the long sum- 
mer days among the birds and the flowers 
and the trees. If it is one of the charmed 
days to be marked with a white stone, he 
may be so fortunate as to find himself in 
the course of the morning near a little 
chapel where the public worship is going 
on with prayer and praise, after the fashion 
of our ancestors. How pleasant it is to 
join, as far as lieth in him, in this sacred 
observance ! Or it may be the company is 
seated under a great overspreading pine, 
and the songs of praise accord so sweetly 
with the susurrus of the pine-leaves, or, 
better yet, with the still soft voice of his 
own thought. It is an advantage of a re- 
tired and earnest life that there is always 
leisure and a proper time for devotion. 
Sometimes a famous preacher comes along 
and calls out the whole neighborhood, or 
some angelic singer and her pretty mates 


make the wild woods ring with their an- 
thems clear. 

I suppose you can nowhere find a greater 
proportion of persons possessed of the old- 
world religious fervor than in these quiet re- 
cesses of the Plymouth Woods. But you 
shall find also an abundance of “ modern 
thought.” Many a quiet household can 
furnish a thinker skilled in all the subtle- 
ties of recent religious investigation. When 
Theodore Parker came down to the Old 
Colony in 1840, with his famous specula- 
tions on Christianity, so novel then, though 
commonplace now, he lectured one night 
in Duxbury. But his new notions did not 
astonish his audience, nor were they ac- 
counted novelties. They said that “ Uncle 
Zeke Soule had always taught those doc- 
trines.” And it is true that this remarka- 
ble man, a retired sea-captain, who had, 
seen the world, had evolved from his 
own consciousness the very thoughts that 
seemed so novel from Parker’s lips ; and 
he had dealt them out to his friends, and 
founded a little philosophical school in his 
neighborhood. How often, when I was a 
boy, have I sailed up to “Soule’s trees” 
from Clark’s Island with a beloved uncle 
of mine, and listened to the wit and wis- 
dom of these two healthy philosophers. 
The great apple orchard re-echoed with 
their hearty humor. Not one of the great 
thoughts that now engage the human mind 
and are changing the course of opinion, 
but were thoroughly mooted in those lively 
symposiums ; and “ Soule’s trees,”’ on the 
principle of the bird in the hand, became 
more instructive to me than the planes of 
Plato. 

But it is not only our own people who 
delight in Plymouth Woods. Whole colo- 
nies of artists dot the shores of our ponds 
with their pretty cottages, or camp along 
the borders of the ocean. Everybody who 
has had the good fortune to be born here 
or has ever lived here counts himself un- 
happy unless he can return at least once a 
year and recreate himself in these lively 
woods and waters. He drives to South 
Ponds and envies the possessors of Kame- 
sit, or to Billington Sea and admires the 
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enterprise of* Mr. Morton, who has estab- 
lished there a charming park and presented 
it to the town of Plymouth. What an 
opportunity wealth combined with public 


delightful book, full of sweet thoughts. It 
is now very scarce, and if you are so fortu- 
nate as to find a copy, you shall pay several 
hundred dollars therefor. 





Manomet Bluff. 


spirit and good judgment affords a man to 
make himself remembered for ever! It 
is pleasant to think that the name of Na- 
thaniel Morton, which has been famous in 
the annals of the Old Colony 
ever since its early days, still 
remains one of our most re- 
spected names. His great 


A favorite drive is to the Manomet Rocks, 
huge boulders on the Manomet Hills, split 
in two in some great convulsion of Nature 
countless ages ago, when the great earth 

was shaking herself and getting 
herself ready for the habitation 
of man. There are several of 
these rocks, all split in the 





On Manomet Rocks. 


ancestor of that ilk wrote Mew Lungland’s 
Memoria/ in the quiet of Governor Brad- 
ford’s study, with the advantage of constant 
reference to his uncle’s papers. It is a 


same direction, some of them merely split 
in two, while others are so widely opened 
that a stout man may pass through the 
broad fissures. What but an earthquake 
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in the great earthquake period could have 
done this? 

These woods constantly remind me of 
the Indians, the ancient inhabitants who 
once roamed over this pleasant land. I 
believe the Indians were just as fond of it 
as we are. The Pilgrims found it a land 
“very fit for situation.” The Indians too 
must have been well content. With the 
woods full of game and the waters teeming 
with fish, no end of perch and trout and 
mackerel and cod and bass and clams and 
lobsters and oysters, an abundance of ducks 
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and he saw a great flock of these dainty 
birds ; and when they had alighted in a 
bunch, he blazed away. He counted and 
found he had shot ninety and nine. Then 
he took them up to merket, and on the 
wharf he met his friend, Mr. George 
Churchill (who told me the story), and 
he offered to sell him his great bunch of 
little peeps. ‘“‘How many are there?” 
said Mr. C. “ Ninety-nine,” replied Mr. B. 
“ Why don’t you call them a hundred and 
done with it?” said Mr.C. “What!” said 
Mr. Burgess, “do you suppose I would tell 


In Forest Park. 


and geese and deer, “ pigeons fattened on 
strawberries” (I follow an ancient chronic- 
ler), with prairie. chickens (they are still 
found at Martha’s Vineyard) and partridges 
and quail and the wild turkey (not yet quite 
extinct in Massachusetts), it must have 
been to them indeed a land of plenty. 
Josselyn relates that in his time twelve 
score of peeps were brought down at two 
shots ; a record which beats, to be sure, 
the ninety-nine peeps of Samuel Burgess, 
but lacks the exquisite moral that attaches 
to that immortal shot. Samuel Burgess 
lived at Saquish, and was a noted gunner. 
He was a strictly honest man, and would 
not tell a lie for the whole world. One 
day he went peep-shooting on the beach 


a lie for one little darned peep?” It there- 
fore seems there have already been two 
persons in the world who could not tell 
a lie. 

And then the climate was so fine, so 
temperate in summer and so moderate 
even in the depths of winter. I have 
driven through the Pine Hills in January, 
when it seemed to me an autumn day. 
Thomas Morton, who gave the Fathers a 
good deal of trouble at Mare-mount, was 
for all that an excellent observer and a 
capital writer. He says that “for the tem- 
perature of the climent, the sweetnesse of 
the aire, fertilitie of the soile, and the 
commodiousnesse of the sea, this faire 
New England is by all judicious men ac- 
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counted for habitation the principall part 
of all America.” 

But we must try to get a little nearer to 
the Indians. Where a man lives and what 
he lives on are but small matters compared 
with the man himself. Among the Indians 
were'many admirable persons. Hobamok, 
a northern Indian, drifted hitherward in 
1623, and was so captivated with the Ply- 
mouth people that he took up his abode 
here, on what is now ‘Training Green, 
where he lived to a good old age, till 





On the Shore 


death, that comes to all, carried him off 
at last to the happy hunting-grounds. Mrs. 
Child wrote a book about him, which is 
now not easy to find. Iyanough, after 
whom Hyannis was named, was a notable 
man. Heand Captain Myles Standish were 
great cronies and had many stirring ad- 
ventures together. He is described by an 
old chronicler as “‘a very personable man, 
gentle, courteous, and fair-conditioned, in- 
deed not a savage at all, except in his 
attire. His entertainment was answerable 
to his parts, and his cheer plentiful and 
various.” No doubt he kept a good fire. 


Strange to say, his bones now rest in Pil- 
grim Hall. Before he died he sold his 
lands to a settler, reserving a spot for his 
burial place, well known and well defined. 
He directed that when he was buried a 
huge copper kettle, that he had obtained 
from a French wreck, should be placed 
over his head. Some years ago Mr. Amos 
Otis, a well-known antiquarian of Cape 
Cod, had the bones dug up, — copper 
kettle and all, — with his axe and stone 
pestle and other traps, and sent them 


a 


of Boot Pond, 


to Pilgrim Hall, where they may now 
be seen by the curious. Waban, Wan- 
nalancet, and Massasoit were known as 
saintly Indians. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to find in all history a more amiable 
man than Massasoit. Between him and the 
Pilgrims there was a strong natural sym- 
pathy. The treaty entered into with him 
in 1621 was kept inviolate for nearly sixty 
years. Samoset picked up a little English 
at Monhiggon, and was of great use to the 
colony and a most faithful friend and ally to 
the last. He met the colonists in March, 
1621, with his famous “ Welcome, English- 
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men.” One cannot help sympathizing 
with him in his efforts to acquire a foreign 
language. 

But Squanto was the hero of the hour. 
He was one of those Indians carried off 
by Captain Hunt in 1605, and sold into 
slavery at Madeira for reals of eight. I 
suppose he thought he was ruined for life. 
But how little we know what is good for 
us. By lipok or by crook he found his 
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It is a fine thing to travel. Livingston re- 
lates that savages in Africa say of certain 
others, “ These things have never travelled 
—they know not what men are.” To 
Squanto we are deeply indebted for the 
zeal with which the early English voyages 
hitherward were conducted. Gorges was 
a man of genuine enthusiasm, and the 
presence of these three fine, young, intelli- 
gent Indians in his family and at court 


Among the Plymouth Ponds. 


way to England, where he proved very 
serviceable to Sir Ferdinando Gorges. Sir 
Ferdinand presented him to the court of 
King James, where he with Manida and 
Sketwarroes, became pages and courtiers, 
and “appeared as well as anybody,” says 
an old writer. His majesty was very fond 
of them and made pets of them. Squanto 
also learned English, no doubt after a 
good deal of hard work, poor fellow, and 
was brought back to Plymouth, then called 
Patuxet, by Captain Dermer, in 1619, before 
the Pilgrims landed here, just in time to 
prove of invaluable service to them as their 
chief adviser and interpreter. What a 
pleasant career was his! After travelling 
fourteen years in Europe, where he pur- 
sued his linguistic studies, I hope, to his 
heart’s content, untrammelled by grammar 
or dictionary, he returned to his native 
town, a most useful and honored citizen. 








fired his zeal to make more and more bril- 
liant western voyages of discovery. Owing 
to his absence in Europe during the plague, 
Squanto proved to be the last survivor of 
the once populous town of Patuxet. He 
continued to live in Plymouth till the day 
of his death. 

I do not think that most are aware how 
religious the Indians were. One of the 
first things the Pilgrims found in their ex 
plorations on Cape Cod, before they ar- 
rived at their final destination, was an 
enclosed cemetery. “A _ great burying 
place,” says Winslow in his journal, “ one 
part whereof was encompassed with a large 
palisado, like a church-yard, with young 
spires four or five yards high, set as close 
one by another as they could, two or three 
foot in the ground. Within it was full of 
graves, some bigger and some less, some 
were also paled about, others had like an 
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Indian house made over them. Without 
the palisado were graves also, but not so 
costly.” These last were doubtless the 
graves of the common people, while the 
others were monuments of distinguished 
men. At one place they found a woman 
sitting in tears on the grave of a departed 
friend or relative, lamenting her loss. At 
the death of one of the family, the sur- 
vivors put on mourning by blacking their 
faces and hands. The dead were tenderly 
buried.in coffins of planks or bark or basket 
work. ‘This is plainly an early form of 
Mount Auburn. 

The Indians had meeting-houses espe- 
cially devoted to religious services at stated 
times of fasting, thanksgiving, or prayer. 
They called these meeting-houses edeo- 
saunee, or Long houses. They are still 
found in the Western States. The service, 
like all ancient litanies, was responsive. 
“The priests doe begin,” says Roger 
Williams, a former pastor of the first 
church of Christ in Plymouth, “ and order 
their service and the Invocations of the 
Gods, and all the people follow, and joyne 
also interchangeably in a laborious bodily 
service unto sweating.” The piety of the 
same pastor, by far the best of the early 
observers of Indian customs, has preserved 
one of their prayers. ‘I heard a poore 
Indian,” he says, “lamenting the loss of a 
child. At break of day he called up his 
wife and children, and all others about 
him, to lamentations, and with abundance 
of teares he cried out, ‘O God! thou hast 
taken away my child ; thou art angry with 
me; oh! turne thine anger from me and 
spare the rest of my children.” These are 
the identical phrases of the church of Ply- 
mouth to-day. “If they receive any good 
in fishing or hunting, or at their harvest, 
they at once thank their gods therefor.” 

Indeed, the fundamentals of the Indian 
theology were identical with those which 
the Pilgrims brought over from Europe. 
The Indians believed in a Good God, the 
maker of all things, the origin of all excel- 
Jence in man or beast ; and they believed 
in the God-devil, the destroyer, the cause 
of all that is vile and sinful. They also 
believed in hell and heaven as local habita- 
tions, and had essentially the same concep- 
tion of the immortality of the soul which 
still so generally prevails, viz., that it con- 
sists in an everlasting existence in one of 
these two abodes, — for most, it must be 
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said, in the former. It was owing to this 
general concordance of belief that John 
Eliot and his associate, Josiah Cotton, of 
Plymouth, had no difficulty in converting 
large numbers of Indians to the Pilgrim 
faith and belief; so that as early as 1668 
there were no less than ten places in Ply- 
mouth patent where the Indians met to 
worship after the English manner. John 
Eliot’s task was indeed a stupendous one. 
He translated the Hebrew Scriptures into 
a foreign, unwritten, undeveloped language, 
of which he did not know a word till he 
was fifty years old, —a language at that time 
without known affinity to any other, and 
with words of such portentous length that 
Cotton Mather said they must have been 
growing ever since the tower of Babel. 

But it must not be supposed that all the 
Indians were equally easy believers of Eli- 
ot’s Gospel. There was a strong “agnostic”’ 
party in the Indian church; men equally 
critical of the new missionaries and of their 
own priests. These chiefly formed the class 
of mugwumps. This term, lately imported 
into our own politics, appears in Eliot’s 
Bible. I could give many curious speci- 
mens of the logical casuistry which the 
discussions between the mugwumps and 
others of that period brought out, and it 
might be instructive ; but we must pass on. 

The Indians did not confine themselves 
to one locality during the entire year, but 
they pulled up stakes when it suited their 
fancy or convenience, and lived where the 
game abounded and the climate suited 
them. In the dog days many went to 
Clark’s Island, then densely shaded with 
great cedars, some of which have come 
down to our own time. A few years ago 
a huge tree fell, the last of a long-lived 
race. It may have been standing when 
the Pilgrims landed there in 1620, — 


“Tn the drear air 
Of that December day.” 


At the “north end” of the island there 
is an extensive kitchen-midden, that is to 
say, a huge mass of clam-shells, the accu- 
mulation of ages, when the Gurnet and 
Saquish (which means clams) and Clark’s 
Island were the fashionable watering-places 
of the Indians. I have noticed the same 
kitchen-middens at Naushon, just below 
here, no doubt another summer resort of 
the Indians of the Old Colony, where the 
wild deer still roam, —a great island of five 
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thousand five hundred solid acres covered 
with magnificent old beeches, with now and 
then a huge sassafras or a giant holly, the 
fair pleasance of one noble man walled in 
by the Silver Sea. 

The Elizabeth islands, better known by 
the ancient Indian name Naushon, are 
separated from Plymouth Woods by a nar- 
row inlet which at low water is less than a 
mile in width. Deer are still numerous 
there, having been preserved for a century 
or two by its various owners, Lord Tem- 
ple, Governor Bowdoin, Governor Swain, 
and Governor Forbes. No doubt a good 
many swim across to the mainland or pass 
over on the ice every year. It is not un- 
common to see a deer in the great forest 
that extends from Plymouth to Marshpee. 
I met one there last summer, and it was a 
very pleasant meeting. Our party had 
just gathered a quantity of wild grapes for 
jelly, and I had but just remarked that 
now all we needed was the venison, when 
a beautiful doe ran up the road and played 


We shall not 
soon forget her friendly greeting. I remem- 
ber very well when a boy starting three 
fine deer at Billington Sea, and I can see 
them now, bounding gracefully over the 


about us for half an hour. 


young oaks. Branch Peirce told me that 
when he first cleared his little farm at 
Half-way Pond young fawns could be seen 
in his field almost any summer morning, 
nibbling the young rye. To show how 
abundant deer were in these woods fifty 
years ago, I may add that this mighty 
hunter shot with his own rifle two hundred 
and sixty-nine deer in the course of a not 
long life. I possess the skin of number 
269, which he gave me soon after his last 
shot. Mr. Webster often came over from 
Marshfield to hunt with him, the last of 
our great hunters. But if the day proved 
stormy, the great orator stayed in the house, 
and pacing the little parlor, read Watts’ 
hymns to Mrs. Peirce. And with this inter- 
esting picture we must come abruptly out 
of the woods. 
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CHARACTER. 


By Lucy C. Bull. 


Tue sudden thrust of speech is no mean test 


Of man or woman. 


Once in history, 


Twice in romance, a soul’s wide agony 

Into three words the world has heard compressed. 
‘Three broke from Czesar muffling face and breast, 
And Desdemona, in her midnight cry, 

“Nobody, I myself!” is by that lie, 

In all her purity made manifest. 

But Tito, Tito, standing so securely, 

Tito the idol of the market place, 

Who muttering to himself “Some madman, surely!” 
Could look his stricken father in the face, 

From a yet deeper well his falsehood drew 

And lived more base than that young wife died true. 

















THE PILGRIMS’ LIFE IN COMMON. 


By Edward FE. Hake. 


_ § early as 1602 or 1603 the congre- 
gation which we know as the first 
church of Plymouth, was formed by 

“some of the Lord’s free people,” who 
“joined themselves (by a covenant of the 
Lord) into a church estate, in the fellow- 
ship of the Gospel, to walk in all the ways 
made known or to be made known unto 
them, according to their best endeavors, 
whatsoever it should cost them, the Lord 
assisting them.” 

Thousands of the readers of these lines 
have, at one or another time, joined them- 
selves with other Christian men and women 
“in a covenant which uses almost these 
words, perhaps these very words, for this 
has been a favorite expression in the old 
church covenants of New England. With 
the change of time, however, the phrases 
do not mean to us quite what they meant 
to the people who joined in church estate 
with William Bradford, with William Brews- 
ter, and others at Scrooby, or what they 
meant to those Englishmen and English- 
women who afterwards joined with these 
people “in church estate” at Leyden. To 
these people there was the present idea 
that a church could act, one may say, as 
one person acts, in the bringing in of the 
Kingdom of God. In covenanting to- 
gether as they did, they meant to be of 
use to each other, not simply in their in- 
terior life, but in the outward affairs of 
Christian men and women; “and that it 
cost them something, this ensuing history 
will declare.” These are William Brad- 
ford’s words, in the very beginning of his 
history of the emigration to Holland, and 
the after-emigration to New England. 

It is an interesting thing, then, to trace 
the habits of social life which these men 
and women, so intense in their Christian 
sympathy and desire for common life, 
thought best to form. And it is somewhat 
curious to observe that the mere circum- 
stances of their life in Holland, surrounded 
by people whose language they could not 
speak, brought them together, as_ they 
probably were not brought together in 
their scattered homes in Nottingham, in 
Yorkshire, and in Lincolnshire. So far as 


one may guess, they met each other in 
England on the Lord’s Day, but probably 
not often on other days. But in Leyden 
they met each other all the time, they 
lived together, almost as they would live 
in a modern phalanstery, and they had op- 
portunities for carrying out the life in com- 
mon which they would not have had, had 
the Fool-King permitted them to remain 
in England. 

Let us remember then, that, while with 
us a church covenant means an obligation 
to mutual religious sympathy among those 
who join in it, with these people it meant 
more. ‘They did not meet merely to wor- 
ship God, or in sacramental form to re- 
member their Saviour. They believed in 
the power of “Together.” They were to 
stand by each other and the association in 
whatever hardship. Bradford himself had 
withdrawn from the parish church where 
he was baptized and had been brought 
into the company and fellowship of such 
as were then called “ professors.”’ For 
doing this, he met the wrath of his rela- 
tives and the scorn of his neighbors. But 
the “Together,” the covenant, was stronger 
than all. 

They all removed to Holland, living first 
in Amsterdam, and then removing #- 
gether to Leyden. With hard and steady 
work they made a competence. So happy 
and comfortable was their condition, and 
so attractive their circumstances, and espe- 
cially their union, that their numbers en- 
larged considerably from the outside while 
they were in Holland. This seems natu- 
ral. For here was a society of Christian 
men, with whom pure men and women of 
tender conscience could unite in worship 
and religious sympathy, and could bear 
each other’s burdens. They lived a life, 
not unpleasant, not oppressed by govern- 
ment, and fearing no man. Though they 
lived in a “foreign” city, there were so 
many of them that one could speak the 
dear English language as if he were at 
home. So was it that Edward Winslow 
and his young bride, that John Carver and 
his bride, and that Miles Standish joined 
them. Indeed, of all the little company 
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who first landed at the American Plymouth, 


3rewster and Bradford are the only two of 


whom it can be certainly said that they be- 
longed to the original Scrooby congrega- 
tion. It is almost certain that Edward 
Southworth was a third, and there are the 
names of many, whose history is not 
known, who were probably of that com- 
pany. 

They had the additional good fortune 
of being able literally to live together. A 
modern phalanstery would not have been 
more sociable, — nor would it separate a 
community more definitely from the rest 
of mankind. 

In January of 1611, Robinson, with 
three others of the company, bought a 
large house and garden near the Univer- 
sity and Cathedral. The price they paid 
was eight thousand guilders, of which a 
quarter was paid down and the rest secured 
by mortgage. ‘They obtained possession 
the next year, and from that time this 
large house became the place of worship 
of the church. One of the purchasers, 
Jepson by name, was a carpenter. He 
built on the vacant land twenty-one houses. 
These were occupied by the several fami- 
lies of the church, and they thus organized 
a visible settlement of their own within 
the city. 

Almost all of us will remember dreams 
of our own, — or even plans, — of similar 
settlements of congenial souls. Hundreds 
of such plans have taken to our Western 
States companies of people who agreed in 
some one ruling and central hope ; who 
liked to converse on it with each other, 
and were willing, even by changing home, 
to establish a town where at first, at least, 
there should be no unsympathetic neigh- 
bors. Thus the Moravians founded Beth- 
lehem, the Icarians founded their town, 
the companions of Robert Dale Owen 
founded New Harmony. In the Leyden 
home of the Pilgrims there was no agree- 
ment to share and ,share. But they did 
make a town within a city. The curious 
town inhabited by the paupers of Liverpool, 
walled in in the midst of the great city, is 
not more distinct from it, than was: the 
Pilgrims’ home from the rest of Leyden. 
This little settlement, with its large house 
for the pastor, and its twenty-one small 
houses for the people, visibly suggested to 
all men who saw it what was the truth, that 
here was one company of men, who, with- 
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IN COMMON. 


out holding their goods in common, had 
made a covenant with each other to bear 
each other’s burdens. 

We do not know precisely how many 
there were in their company. Indeed, it 
varied from time to time. At the period 
of the embarkation for America, the “ larg- 
er part”? remained. One hundred sailed. 
Such an expression suggests that the full 
number then was about two hundred and 
fifty. ‘The whole number of those who first 
and last crossed to America was appar- 
ently somewhat less than two hundred. 
But these were not all from Leyden. 

If we take two hundred and fifty as their 
number in Leyden, it would seem that 
almost all — perhaps all— were accommo- 
dated in the little town within a city which 
Jepson built in Robinson’s garden. For 
it is not a large estimate, considering the 
housekeeping of those days, to suppose that 
there was an average of ten or eleven per- 
sons in each of the twenty-two houses. 
After they landed in Plymouth, in their 
first plans, they arranged for “ two rows of 
house and a fair street.” “Then in the 
afternoon we went out to measure the 
grounds, and first took notice how many 
families there were, willing all single men 
who had no wives, to join with some family 
as they saw fit, that so we might build 
fewer houses, which was done, and we 
reduced them to nineteen families. To 
greater families we assigned larger plots.” 
‘“And so lots were cast where every man 
should lie, which was done and staked out. 
We thought this proportion was large 
enough at the first.” 

This was on the 28th of December ; on 
the gth of January they divide the ground 
after the proportion which was made. 
“They agreed that every man should build 
his own house, thinking by that course men 
would make more haste than working in 
common. The common house in which 
for the first we made our rendezvous being 
near finished wanted only covering, it 
being about twenty feet square.” 

Actually then, they were more closely 
settled together in Leyden than they were 
afterwards in Plymouth. 


’ 


WHEN the time for emigration to New 
England came, they needed ships and 


money for the great adventure. They 
needed much more than they had. They 


therefore went into partnership with certain 

















THE PILGRIMS’ 
English merchants, men who wanted to 
favor a Puritan enterprise, who advanced 
the necessary capital. It was just such an 
arrangement as many a young man makes 
to-day, who goes West to take up a ranch. 
In the case of the Forefathers the arrange- 
ments were somewhat hard, as one might 
expect, considering the distance of the 
colony, and the uncertainty of returns. 

A negotiation was attempted for such a 
purpose in 1617, but nothing came of it. 
In a second effort Cushman and Brewster 
were sent to England, and made an agree- 
ment with the persons who eventually fur- 
nished the money. Briefly it was this: 
About seventy merchants and other gentle- 
men in England, living mostly near Lon- 
don, “aiming to do good and to plant 
religion,” subscribed at least ten pounds 
each to the adventure. Many subscribed 
more. To these the emigrants joined them- 
selves. Whoever went in person, over the 
age of sixteen years, was counted as if he 
had subscribed ten pounds. If he chose 
to subscribe ten pounds more, in provisions 
or money, he was counted as having a 
double sha ire of stock, — and in that pro- 
portion for each ten pounds. 

All these adventurers, those who eeand 
at home and those who emigrated, became 
partners in trade, work, fishing, or any 
other enterprise. The emigrants were to 
be fed from the common stock. At the 
end of seven years there was to be a 
division, and each partner was to receive 
a dividend. 

The particular point where the emigrants 
were most displeased was the failure of the 
agreement to give them any time ‘to work 
for themselves. ‘They also wished and 
expected each man to own his house and 
home lot at the end of the seven years. 
But when they arrived in England, their 
own agents had gone so far under the 
agreement that it was impossibie to con- 
sider or re-adjust any details. The leaders 
were determined to go. In face of all 
disappointment they held the others up 
to the plan. 

It is hard to estimate the pecuniary in- 
vestment which these poor people made 
in providing for their voyage. It is clear 
enough from the hard bargain which they 
were forced to accept that they had but 
little ready money to contribute. The 
English adventurers, as they were called, 
who stayed at home, were merchants and 
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others, of the Puritan line of thinking, who 
already had their eyes on America as a 
possible place of refuge, if the liberty of 
the Gospel were too much hindered at 
home. They expected some pecuniary 
return. But they did not make themselves 
into a corporation; they did not invest 
very large sums.’ Most of them wanted 
to do good and to advance religion. Some 
of them were soon discontented and with- 
drew. But it is quite clear that the largest 
part of the ready money was furnished by 
those who stayed at home. On paper there 
were sixty or seventy of them who paid, at 
least, ten pounds each. Some of these, 
however, early withdrew from their engage- 
ments. And when, in 1627, the contract 
was closed, there were forty-two left, after 
death and dissatisfaction had reduced their 
number. They received from the colonists 
£1800 in final payment of their invest- 
ments. By the account which the instru- 
ment of agreement itself requires, the colo- 
nists represented about forty shares in the 
company, without any estimate of their 
pecuniary contributions. Christopher Mar- 
tin, and some others of the English adven- 
turers, joined the emigrants from Holland 
on the Mayflower 

The position, then, as I have said, was 
the same which our own time often sees 
when a person or a company in an eastern 
city of the United States sends out one or 
more emigrants to California, to Oregon, 
to Montana or Texas, providing the capi- 
tal for the adventure. In this case it was 
agreed that, in the division of profits at the 
end of the seven years, each emigrant 
should share as if he had contributed ten 
pounds in the beginning, and, in the mean- 
time, should receive his clothing, his food, 
and his home. Such in substance was the 
agreement. The emigrants lived up to it 
fairly, and, as has been said, at the end 
of seven years paid the stayers at home 
£1800, in discharge of their share in the 
joint enterprise. 

Carver, Winslow, Bradford, Brewster, 
Standish, Fuller, and Allerton were the 
persons of largest means in the Leyden 
group of the emigrants. It seems as if 
their quota of subscription to the common 
stock were paid in “ provisions ” for the 
voyage and the colony, and that, by pro- 

1 Sir George Farrar and his brother zithdrew 
five hundred pounds after they had conversed with 
Weston on the wishes of the Leyden men. 
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visions, is meant such articles of food as 
could be best bought in Holland. When 
the little vessel arrived in England, the 
colonists met, to their dismay, the old 
story that there was not money enough 
yet, and they were obliged to sell from 
their stores sixty pounds’ worth of butter 
which had been provided for the voyage. 
Cushman had already cut the emigrants 
short of beer, by taking that article from 
the list of necessary stores. And to after 
times it is an interesting thing that the first 
settlers, in spite of themselves, were made 
teetotallers for a year by this enforced 
abstinence.’ 

By such means the addition of one hun- 
dred pounds for things absolutely necessary 
was made as hastily as possible in England. 
The season was advancing, — and, indeed, 
it was to the loss of time here and now 
that the subsequent hardships of the first 
winter in America were due. 

Writing on the 20th of June, Cushman, 
one of the London agents of the Leyden 
party, estimated #1500 or £1600 as the 
amount needed for the expedition. Of 
this he could only find that £1200 had 
been paid in by all parties, besides some 
cloth, stockings, and shoes. ‘There was so 
little money among the Holland adventur- 
ers that Cushman had to send them five 


1 As late as 1824 this was counted as a hard- 
ship. In his anniversary address of that year, 
Edward Everett, in recounting the hardships of 
the first winter, says, “ Depending on the charity 
of the shipmaster for a draught of beer on board, 
drinking nothing but water on shore.” In 1628 
Bradford counts it as a terrible extravagance that 
Morton and his ribald crew of perhaps fifty people 
drank ten pounds’ worth of wine and liquor at one 
night of debauch. And so it was, — if ten pounds 
then represent eighty pounds, or four hundred dol- 
lars now, 
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hundred pounds, “though we may go 
scratch for it,” which he did. With such 
help the Holland party now bought their 
provisions for the voyage and embarked. 
They had left for themselves “ scarcely any 
butter, no oil, not a sole to mend a shoe, 
nor any man a sword to his side, and were 
wanting many muskets, much armour.” 

At the end of seven years the handful of 
the original company which was left closed 
this hard contract by a_ final payment 
amounting, as has been said, to £1800. 

It is from utter ignorance of these de- 
tails that Robertson with his usual care- 
lessness says: “The colonists of New 
Plymouth, in imitation of the primitive 
Christians, threw all their property into a 
common stock.” ‘The error is repeated 
by Grahame, and even by Chief-Justice 
Marshall. 

Nothing can be more misleading. They 
had their separate homes, their separate 
property. They made their own purchases, 
their own contracts, their own wills. For 
the purpose of emigration, they were in a 
joint-stock company, and they agreed to 
work for that company, rather than for 
their own personal advantage, while the 
company’s venture required. So does a 
man agree who makes himself partner in 
any partnership. But the agreement in 
no sort involves the surrender of personal 
property in a common stock. 

It is indeed rather a curious comment 
on Robertson’s false statement, that it was 
these very men who invented the system 
of public Registration of Deeds and Wills, 
which is perhaps the strongest protection 
of Real Property now known. . From the 
simple practice of their little state it has 
been borrowed in all the Registries of the 
English-speaking world. 
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RADFORD’S JOURNAL is our 
B New England Old Testament, the 
Genesis, Exodus, and Foshua of the 
Plymouth Plantation, the story of the Pil- 
grim Fathers in Old England, in Holland, 
and in New England, told by one who was 
of them from the beginning, and at Ply- 
mouth became their governor. If we turn 
to the Genes?s part of this old history, to 
see where it was that the Pilgrim Fathers 
first came together, we read only that it 
was in the “north country,” where Lin- 
colnshire, Yorkshire, and Nottinghamshire 
border on each other. Anything more 
definite than that was not known by mod- 
ern students until 1849, not yet forty years 
ago. The historians had said that Brew- 
ster’s house was a “ manor of the bishops”’ ; 
but just where this manor of the bishops 
was they had not said, and had not tried 
very hard, I think, to find out. But in 
1849 a careful English historical scholar, 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, found out all about 
it; and his little book on Zhe Founders 
of New Plymouth is something for which 
all lovers of the Pilgrim Fathers will be 
forever grateful. Old Cotton Mather had 
said, in his Magnafa that Bradford’s birth- 
place was “ Ansterfield.”” That misled the 
people, because there was no such place 
as Ansterfield to be found in England. 
Mr. Hunter showed that this was a mis- 
print ; and that the place meant was 
Austerfield, where the old parish register 
certifies that “ William, the son of William 
Bradfourth,” was baptized in March, 1590. 
And he showed that the old manor house, 
the home of Brewster, was at Scrooby, two 
or three miles from Austerfield. It was 
when this was shown that the pilgrims from 
New England to Old England began to 
find their way to Scrooby. The first of 
these modern pilgrims was doubtless Dr. 
Dexter, who has done more than any other 
to help us to be intelligently at home in 
the places of the fathers, both in England 
and in Holland. Dr. Palfrey, in a note to 
the first volume of his History of New 
England, claimed to have been, on the 
occasion of his visiting Scrooby in 1856, 
‘the first person reiated to the American 
Plymouth,” who had trodden those old 


paths since Bradford and Brewster ; but 
Dr. Dexter had passed two days there 
(July 9 and 10) in 1851, only two years 
after the publication of Mr. Hunter’s book. 
To-day there are few months in summer 
which do not find some American saunter- 
ing from the Crown Inn at Bawtry toward 
the little church at Austerfield or the site 
of the old manor-house at Scrooby. 

There are few traces left of the old 
Scrooby manor, — nothing but the old 
moat, now dry, which separated its 
grounds from the village, and some rude 
stables, among whose rafters may be seen 
a few carved beams, which, doubtless, 
once did service in the palace chapel. But 
once it was a stately place. It belonged 
to the Archbishops of York, and was an 
occasional hunting-lodge or resting-place 
of theirs, from the time of William the 
Conqueror. It was on the great road from 
London to York; and sometimes it had 
distinguished visitors within its walls. Car- 
dinal Wolsey, after his fall, when he was 
sent from court to his diocese of York, 
lingered for weeks at Scrooby ; and here, 
too, the king himself, Henry VIII., lodged 
not long afterward. In 1541, Leland says 
that at Scrooby he saw “a great manor- 
place standing within a mote and belong- 
ing to the Archbishop of York ; builded yn 
to [two] courtes, whereof the first is very 
ample, and all builded of tymbre, saving the 
front of the haule, that is of bricke, to the 
wych ascenditur per gradus lapidis [ascent 
is had by steps of stone]. The ynner courte 
building, as far as I marked, was of tymbre 
building, and was not in compace past the 
4 parte of the utter [outer] courte.” At 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the time in which we are interested, the 
manor was leased to Sir Samuel Sandys, 
the eldest son of the then Archbishop of 
York ; and under him the old house was 
occupied by William Brewster, — our Elder 
srewster, —then a young man of about 
thirty. Brewster was probably born at 
Scrooby, where his father, William, and his 
mother, Prudence, appear to have resided 
as early certainly as 1571, four or five 
years after his birth. He had been edt- 
cated at the University of Cambridge, and 
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had lived at the court of Elizabeth, a con- 
fidential secretary of Davison, the queen’s 
ambassador in the Netherlands, and after- 
wards one of her ministers. When Davi- 
son fell and was cast into prison, after the 
execution of Mary Stuart, William Brewster 
came to the old manor-house of Scrooby, 
to act for his father, who held an office 
there in the service of the queen; and, 
probably on the death of his father, he be- 
came himself the “ post’ or post-master 
of Scrooby. ‘This was an office of govern- 
ment despatch, with the good salary of 
£90 or £100 a year, at a time when a 
master mechanic earned but a shilling a 
day, a clerk not more than £5 a year, 
and a principal secretary of state only 
#100 a year. It was almost half a cen- 
tury later that private letters first went by 
post. 

Here in Scrooby William Brewster lived, 
we read, “in good esteem among his 
friends and the gentlemen of those parts, 
especially the godly and religious”; he 
became at length the leader of those in the 
neighborhood who were opposed to the 
Established Church, making the acquaint- 
ance of Smith and Clyfton and Robinson 
at Gainsboro; and it was in his house 
that the little company used to gather, out 
of which grew the “ Mayflower” Church 
and the colony of Plymouth. 

Surely, and especially for the children 
of New England, there are few more sacred 
spots on earth than this. It seemed like 
a Sabbath on the bright summer morning, 
as we drove over the hills from Gains- 
boro to Scrooby. It was at Gainsboro 
that the other church used to meet, of 
those two famous churches in the “north 
country,” the church of which John Smyth 
was pastor, and to which John Robinson 
came after his trouble in Norfolk and 
before he joined Brewster and Clyfton at 
Scrooby and became a teacher at the little 
church in the old manor-house. We had 
passed the night atGainsboro. Itis a long, 
monotonous town beside the river Trent, 
with a narrow, ugly, squalid main street ; 
and we were glad to get out of it and over 
the bridge, which took us into the green 
country and up the hills towards Scrooby. 
Through the little village of Beckingham 
we rode and, further on, through Gringley- 
on-the-Hill. We wished that Gringley-on- 
the-Hill were Scrooby ; for a finer, sightlier 
situation it were hard to imagine. For 


twenty or thirty miles in every direction 
one can see over the Lincolnshire and 
Nottinghamshire farms; and the mind’s 
eye easily runs on and on, beyond the far 
horizon, until it comes to Plymouth Rock 
itself. A cloud lay in the south, or else 
we should have seen plainly against the sky 
Lincoln Cathedral, twenty miles away. We 
shall always think of Lincoln and its cathe- 
dral hereafter, when we hear the text about 
the city set on a hill, which cannot be hid. 
We had hardly left old Boston on the day 
before yesterday, before it came in sight, 
at first like a little cloud among the 
other clouds, away beyond the fens, but 
ever growing more distinct, until we made 
out clearly the massive central tower of the 
cathedral and the two smaller towers of 
the west front, and until, at last, we rolled 
into the station at the foot of the hill, with 
the great church rising grand and reverend 
above the town, as big, almost, as all the 
town besides ; and so it lay behind us, now 
hidden by some little hill, now coming out 
again, all the way to Gainsboro. As Rob- 
inson and Brewster and Clyfton used tp 
come over to Gainsboro, to visit John 
Smyth, in 1607, they would see Lincoln 
Cathedral lying thus against the sky, from 
the time when they got to Gringley-on-the- 
Hill, until they came to the lowlands by the 
Trent and saw the tower of Gainsboro 
parish church peeping up among the trees, 
just as it does to-day. 

It was two or three years before 1607 
that Robinson had joined the little con- 
gregation at Gainsboro, — he was himself 
perhaps a native of Gainsboro, — coming 
thither from Norwich, which was in those 
days such a hot-bed of non-conformity. 
Dr. Dexter, in one of his books, paints an 
interesting picture of his arrival among the 
Gainsboro people. 





“Tt must have been an impressive scene when 
at Gainsboro this new comer presented himself to 
the company which now for two years or more 
had been testing successfully the ancient promise : 
‘The righteous will hold his way, and he whose 
hands are pure shall increase his strength.’ John 
Smyth would preside. There probably would be 
Helwys and Murton, and Hugo and Ann Brom- 
head, and ‘grave and fatherly’ Richard Clyfton, 
and the Scrooby converts, Richard Jackson and 
Robert Rochester; and here the future pastor of 
the Pilgrims would almost surely meet some with 
whom he was to take loving counsel in the coming 
years. Francis Jessop would be there leading h:s 
young wife Frances, and William Brewster (now 
37 or 38), with the manly young Bradford, coming 











some twelve miles over from 
the manor-house and from Aus- 
terfield, and perhaps George 
Morton, to be, by his own pen 
and that of his eldest son, in- 
separably indentified with the 
earliest historic literature 
this Western World. It is my 
impression, too, that here and 
now Robinson first came to 
know that true and loving 
heart which most intimately 
shared his joys and sorrows, 
and made a comfortable Eng- 
lish home for him in the Low 
Countries till his death.” 
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Lincolnshire is called 
the poorest in natural 
beauty of all the counties 
of England, and the whole 
east side of England, in- 
deed, all the way from 
London to York, is flat 
and altogether less pictur- 
esque than the west side. 
But all the English coun- 
try is beautiful to us. As 
one looks to the west from 
Gringley-on-the-Hill, here 
just outside the Lincoln- 
shire borders, one has a 
view almost as beautiful 
as that from Amherst Col- 
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lege in our own Massachusetts, which al- 
ways seemed to us one of the fairest of 
New England landscapes. Only this lacks 
the background of the Berkshire hills. 
And as we looked down from the top of 
the high tower of St. Botolph’s Church in 
old Boston, upon the country thereabouts, 
—the flattest portion of all flat East Eng- 
land, — that too was beautiful for its sheer 
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Harvard, in Emmanuel College Chapel. 
Two days we passed at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
chiefly suggestive to most of Carlyle’s 
Past and Present, and Abbot Samson, 
but chiefly interesting to us as the cradle 
of Independency, first rocked in 1581 by 
Robert Browne. From St. Edmundsbury 
we went to Sudbury and drove to old 
Groton in Suffolk, the English home of 





Scrooby, coming from Bawtry. 


greenness and its cultivation, all seeming 
so like a garden, as almost all of England 
does to us Americans, whose great country 
even in its oldest parts is nowhere fully 
conquered. Yes, Lincolnshire too is beau- 
tiful ; and we are glad that poets have lived 
there and loved it. Jean Ingelow was 
born in old Boston itself. We stood by 
the big brick house beside a garden, in a 
plain unlovely street, where she was born ; 
and many will remember her Lincolnshire 
verses. In a little village farther north 
Tennyson was born ; and the Lincolnshire 
landscape has found its way into his poetry 
in a hundred places. 

We had been for a week in the old 
Puritan places in the eastern counties. 
At Cambridge, crowded with memories of 
Puritanism and of the New England fathers, 
we saw the new memorial window to John 


John Winthrop. The old Groton church 
still stands, like the old Scrooby church. 
There the great Governor’s ancestors are 
buried ; and in the chancel there is a 
beautiful memorial window to the Governor 
himself, placed there by our Robert C. 
Winthrop. We went to Norwich, so im- 
portant in the histories of both Robert 
Browne and John Robinson. And then we 
came to old Boston, on the banks of the 
Witham, by the Lincolnshire coast; and 
we should like to write — but we remem- 
ber that this is an article about Scrooby 
and not about Boston — something about 
its grand old church, the finest parish 
church in England, its lofty tower a bea- 
con for all the country round about and 
for the ships at sea; and something about 
the Cotton chapel; and something about 
the simple wedding which we saw in the 
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church, and the romance we were told 
about the bride and the young American 
husband ; and something of the cells under 
the Guildhall, where tradition says the 
Pilgrims were imprisoned when captured 
in their attempt to escape from Boston ; 
and ‘something of the pride of old Boston 
in her great daughter over the sea. Every- 
where the same names which we are used 
to in New England bear witness that this 
is indeed the land of our fathers. Boston, 
Cambridge, Norwich, Yarmouth, Ipswich, 
Sudbury, Groton, Hingham, and a hundred 
more,—they are alike in New England 
and here in the eastern counties of Old 
England. But where in New England are 
Austerfield and Scrooby ? 

We wished that Gringley-on -the - Hill 
were Scrooby, and we did not like to come 
down to the plain again ; though we found 
Scrooby pretty, too, when we came to it, 
in the green meadow by the Idle. A less 
important little village than the Scrooby of 
to-day it would be hard to find in all Not- 
tinghamshire. The bright girl in the white 
apron, at the White Hart, in Gainsboro, 
was sure there was no such place at all; 
and the man who drove us over, talking of 
Sir Henry Thompson’s chances for Par- 


and its past, however small it is ; and here 
and there over England are those who, as 
they rattle past in the railroad train, look 
out with interest upon the little cluster of 
brick houses round the church, and think 
of the story of Brewster and Bradford, and 
of the great oak beyond the sea which has 
grown from this little acorn. The young 
surveyor who came into the coffee-room 
of the Crown Inn at Bawtry, and had 
dinner with us there, told us, not knowing 
what our errand was, nor even that we were 
Americans, not to fail to see Scrooby, for 
it was the old home of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The American pilgrim to Scrooby asks 
first for the traces which connect the pres- 
ent with the past. 


“The general features of the landscape — the 
long, low, fertile slopes, the verdant marshes, the 
meandering Ryton—are unchanged. Standing 
by the sycamores and turning toward the south- 
west, the view, beyond question, is still almost 
identical with that which used to meet the eye of 
3rewster as he looked from his windows upon the 
sunset. The beautiful, but to him inhospitable, 
church, with its graceful gray spire, is the same, 
—with that spire, at least, unchanged in its ex- 
terior, which Leland, in 1541, described as ‘ not 
big, but very well builded of square polished 
stone’; while the cottages, if most are not identi- 
cal, retain the old, essential, English cottage look. 














Scrooby, from the Fields. 


liament, and of the Americans who had 
bought old clocks of his master, and of 
the two gentlemen who had newly taken 
the house by Beckingham, and the rest, 
had never had a passenger for Scrooby 
before, and at two or three cross-roads had 
to inquire the way, regretting at the end 
that he had not come by Bawtry instead 
of by Ramskill. But Scrooby knows itself 


The sycamores themselves are supposed to have 
been planted subsequently, and to mark the site 
of the main building, now destroyed and gone. 
The present farm-house is surely in part ancient 
enough to maintain its claim to have formed a 
portion of the original structure. Aside from the 
huge round arch, now filled up with later masonry, 
and a remarkable niche in one of the walls, inex- 
plicable upon any theory which would connect -it 
with the present uses of the building, two rooms, 
those nearest the bow-window, are very remarkable 
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for the thickness of their walls, the castellated look 
of their windows, and their general aspect of 
having seen better days. In the garden between 
the cottage and the cattle-buildings, and quite 
near to the latter, stands what is left of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s mulberry-tree, of whose fruit Brewster 
must have eaten in its young prime. It is now 
but a mere hollow stump, perhaps ten feet high, 
with a few green shoots feathering its one live 
side. The most suggestive relic of all is found in 
the cow-house beyond, in which do duty, as a 
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pies, and where a crowd of men and 
women and boys and girls were gathering 
peas. It is a bright, busy village, with a 
market-place, and is the best place for the 
visitor to the Pilgrim country to make his 
headquarters. One mile beyond Bawtry, 
as one comes from Scrooby, is the little 
village of Austerfield, whither we walked 
at evening. Austerfield was the home of 





The Bradford House. 


THE REPUTED BIRTHPLACE OF BRADFORD. 
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framework holding up its rude title roof, certain 
old carved oak tie-beams and rafters, which are 
most manifestly legacies of some prouder structure 
fallen to decay. As nearly as I could pace the 
earthen floor, I judged that these tie-beams are 
about seventeen feet span, while, from the number 
of the beams and rafters rudely ornamented, I 
imagined that this framework might have been 
originally designed to cover a room say seventeen 
by seventy feet, — probably the great hall or 
chapel of the manor-house. If I am right in this 
conjecture, it becomes eminently probable — since 
the Sabbath assemblies of these Separatists would 
have almost necessarily occupied that room in the 
structure — that these oaken beams were over the 
heads of the Mayflower church when they cove- 
nanted together to be the Lord’s, and vibrated to 
the strong music of their faithful praise, ‘whose 
hearts,’ Bradford says, ‘ye Lord had touched wth 
heavenly zeal for his trueth.’” 


Bawtry is two miles from Scrooby, with 
a pretty road between, by fields which, 
when we passed them, were red with pop- 


young William Bradford. The little church 
in which he was baptized is one of the 
oldest and smallest and most curious in 
England. The old parish clerk, who left 
the shoe he was mending to take us into 
the church, was glad to see an American, 
—the greater part of his few visitors were 
Americans, — and wished that he might 
see America. He was born and had lived 
all his seventy years —we write of a day 
four years ago, and now the good old man 
is dead — at Austerfield, where his father 
was parish clerk before him. He had 
hardly ever been away from his home, — 
never to Doncaster, he said, never to York, 
never to Lincoln. Once he went to Derby ; 
and once he spent a week in London, — 
a wondrous week, in which Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral and Hyde 
Park found place. He asked about the 
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Bradfords in America, some of whom had 
been to Austerfield; and he seemed to 
think of <Austerfield’s distinguished son 
quite as much in the genealogical as in 
the historical connection. He feared that 
Austerfield to-day was becoming a poor, 
godless place. Tiny as is the little church, 
it was too big, he said, for all who cared to 
come to it on Sunday; and more came 
to the little Methodist chapel down the 
street. 

We wished that it might have been our 
fortune to be at Austerfield on Sunday. 
This was the good fortune of Dr. Dexter, 
into whose companionship it is so natural 
for the pilgrim to Scrooby to keep falling, 
and so the reader shall go to church at 
Austerfield with him instead of with us. 


tween the old grass-grown graves, few of which 
have any stone to tell who lies moldering beneath, 
I entered the chapel through the quaint Norman 
doorway, and sat down in the last pew on the 
left of the one aisle, — one of several which are 
lettered ‘ free ’ on the door. 

“The interior is plainness itself, made prosaic by 
rude recent plastering and cheap carpentry. Over- 
head, the old roof-timbering is concealed by a flat 
modern ceiling. There were originally 8o sittings, 
of which 65 were free; but in 1835, when the 
chapel was floored and repaired (by condensation 
and the addition of a little gallery projecting over 
about to the rear of the last line of pews), 75 
sittings were added, of which 37 were declared 
forever free; making the present nominal accom- 
modation (which I think would be found uncom- 
fortable in use) 154 sittings, 102 of which are 
perpetually free. 

“Only three or four persons were within when I 
entered, but others soon followed us, until nearly 
fifty were present, the majority looking like peas- 





Austerfield Church. 


“Tt was not quite two p.M. when I put my 
hand upon the little gate giving admission to the 
small graveyard in which the church stands. Find- 
ing it still locked, I strolled on toward the house 
which tradition associates —I am not yet clear 
as to its authenticity — with the birth and early 
life of Governor Bradford, until the pleasant tin- 
kle of the two little bells which swing in the chapel 
turret began to recall me, by its suggestion that 
the hour of service was drawing on. These two 
bells hang side by side, and are pitched three notes 
apart, so that, as the sexton in the little gallery 
twitched first one rope and then the other, they kept 
musically yet monotonously calling the people. 

Passing in through the now unclosed gate be- 


ants, a few like well-to-do and intelligent farmers, 
and their wives and daughters. A minute or two 
after the appointed hour (2.30 P.M.) the curate 
came in, and, putting on his white gown behind 
a screen near the chancel rail, entered the reading- 
desk, and knelt in silent prayer. The bell which 
sounded the highest note then ceased, and the 
other, after a few tolls, did the same, and the 
sexton came down out of the little gallery and 
took his place directly under the reading desk, to 
act as clerk. There was no organ, no choir, and 
no singing, and the curate and the clerk had the 
service pretty much between them; no person, so 
far as I heard, responding, with the exception of 
a little boy near me, and myself. 
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“ Knowing that the curate was an appointee of 
the rector at Bawtry, whose High-Churchism had 
wearied me in the morning, I was most pleasura- 
bly surprised to find so delightful a service. He 
seemed over forty, and had very near-sighted eyes, 
which gave a peculiar and almost painful expres- 
sion to his face; but he looked meek and good, 
and the tones of his voice were so gentle and 
expressive that they won upon my heart at once. 
I have scarcely ever heard the service given with 
so much deep feeling and such earnestness of in- 
tonation, yet always in singularly low tones. There 
were fewer symptoms of High-Churchism appar- 
ent here than had been exhibited at Bawtry; per- 
haps none, indeed, unless one might think in that 
connection of the way in which the clerk 
in responding chanted his ‘Amens,’ — 
in a nasal tone, pitched far above any 
natural key, and made to sound as 
much like ‘ Arrrrrr-min’ as possible 





deigned to spare, must have helped to let in tne 
light of heaven upon that service. The clumsy 
old stone font, which on the accession, some years 
ago, of a smart ‘Gothic’ new one, had been ap- 
propriated by the old clerk as a watering-trough 
for his fowls, but which, since American attention 
has been so much directed to the spot, has been 
carried back and now lies on the floor in the 
corner behind the stove, beyond doubt held the 
water used when, on the 19th March, 1589, Wil- 
liam Bradford was consecrated to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The rough stone 
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Whether it was that or not, I do not know, but 
something proved quite too much for the gravity 
of some great louts of boys in the benches behind 
me, who, after several undisguised and unmiti- 
gated explosions of laughter, clattéred off the 
premises. 

“ Several visits to this chapel have impressed 
its features indelibly on my memory. Some things 
about it are unchanged since long before the time 
of Bradford’s birth. It was built by John de Builli, 
probably during, or a short time before, the reign 
of Henry II. (1154-1189), and its doorway, with 
its compound arch with zigzag and beak orna- 
ments, and a rude carving of a dragon, is es- 
teemed of that date. The exterior has been 
changed scarcely at all. The rude oak chancel 
rail is clearly many hundreds of years old, and is 
the same before which the infant Pilgrim was 
brought to be baptized by Henry Fletcher, in 
whose clear and beautiful hand the entry of that 
christening on the parchment record still exists, 
in the safe custody of the iron box. The few 
small lozenged panes of ancient stained glass, 
which the boys of the neighboring farm-yard have 


benches on either side of the doorway, under the 
little side-entrance porch, have scarcely been re- 
novated since, as a boy, he sometimes lingered 
upon them. Some of these thick-lying mounds 
may possibly have then hummocked the ground, 
but more likely all have been changed again and 
again. Milner, who is grave-digger and shoe- 
maker as well as clerk, told me that he seldom 
buried anybody that he did not dig up somebody 
else. For example, on the previous day, in open- 
ing a grave for a funeral, he had exhumed bones 
and a part of a coffin quite fresh and undecayed. 
I asked him what he did with them, and he re- 
plied that he threw dirt over them until the fu- 
neral party had gone, and then tumbled them in 
with the new body into the old grave.” 


Near by the little church at Austerfield 
is an old house which is at least as old as 
Bradford’s time and is, doubtless, the only 
building in the village, besides the church 
itself, which is as old as that. This old 
house, the present Austerfield tradition 
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In Scrooby. 


avers, was Bradford’s birthplace, and the 
pale, tired housewife who admitted us, 
making many apologies for her disordered 
kitchen, even showed us an old copper 
kettie in which tradition says that Brad- 
ford once hid safely from the pursuivants, 
with a hen resting quietly on the lid. Now 
that the antiquarians have thoroughly iden- 
tified these Pilgrim places, it may be ex- 
pected that a big crop of myths will 
quickly grow. Already they show at 


Scrooby the place on the Idle where the 
Pilgrims launched their boats for the Hum- 
ber ; and the daughter of the Scrooby post- 
master, as she went with us for the keys to 
the church, even told us, with exuberant 
confidence, that it was from this point that 
the Mayflower sailed. 

Yes, the myth will grow, and the tradi- 
tion, mixed up with the ever fuller and 
more careful history; and the poet will 
turn with the scholar, more and more as 
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the centuries go on, to this little Scrooby 
in the meadow. It will be ever less and 
less the Scrooby which Elder Brewster 
knew. Besides the old church and the 
remains of the old buildings which once 
stood in the yard of the manor, only the 
village inn and a rude little cottage, where 
a feeble woman teaches the Scrooby chil- 
dren, have lasted to our day. These, too, 


by the children of New England, the chil- 
dren of the Pilgrim Fathers. We wish 
that that monument might be a library, 
standing by the grounds of the old manor 
house. We wish that it might be full of 
books showing what has come of the faith- 
fulness of these old saints and heroes, not 
only for the use of the American student 
who wanders here, but for the use, too, of 








Old Manor Grounds, Scrooby. 


will yield to time. But the sacred memo- 
ries of Scrooby will not yield; and year 
by year, the historian shall revive the old 
time more completely for the pilgrim 
hither. 

We wish that there might be some mon- 
ument at Scrooby, some monument reared 


these simple folk of Scrooby and Bawtry 
and Austerfield. Memorials of Brewster 
and Robinson and Bradford should be 
upon its walls ; and none could turn there 
without getting good, without getting in- 
spiration for nobler service in Old England 
or in New. 











DID JOHN HAMPDEN COME TO NEW ENGLAND? 


By Edwin D. Mead. 


N Edward Winslow’s Good Newes 

Jrom New England, printed in Lon- 

con im 1624, there is a passing allusion, 
which has provoked no little controversy 
siuce 1798, and which still piques curiosity 
in one familiar with the adventures and 
romances which crowd early New England 
history and the sundry strange vicissitudes 
of the Puritan time. It is in the account 
of Winslow’s own visit to Massasoit, in 
March, 1623. News had come to Ply- 
mouth that Massasoit was sick and likely 
to die, and also that a Dutch ship had 
been stranded near his dwelling. It being 
the custom of the Indians, when any were 
sick, especially men of note, that their 
friends should visit them or send some 
message, it was thought well by the people 
of Plymouth at this time to observe this 
“laudable custom ” toward Massasoit, who 
had been so faithful a friend to themselves. 
A good opportunity was offered, at the 
same time, for some conference with the 
Dutch, which was a thing just then de- 
sired. Winslow was selected for the em- 
bassy, because he had some knowledge of 
the Dutch language. The story shows 
that he also had sufficient knowledge of 
physic to relieve Massasoit from a very 
bad predicament and probably save his 
life. He set off for Massasoit with some 
cordials, such as the Plymouth people 
thought suited to the case; “ having” — 
these are his own words —“ one Master 
Fohn Hamden, a gentleman of London, 
who then wintered with us, and desired 
much to see the country, for my consort, 
and Hobbamock for our guide.” 

This is the passage which has provoked 
discussion and curiosity. Who was this 
Master John Hamden? Was it the great 
John Hampden? The issue was first 
raised by Dr. Belknap, in 1798, almost 
two centuries after Winslow wrote. Re- 
ferring to the passage, in his article on 
Bradford, in his American Biography (Vol. 
II., p. 229), he said: “I suppose this to 
be the same person who distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the illegal and 


I, 


arbitrary demand of King Charles I. He 
had previously (1637) embarked for New 
England with Oliver Cromwell, Sir Arthur 
Haslerig, and others ; but they were pre- 
vented from coming by the King’s procla- 
mation against disorderly transporting his 
Majesty’s subjects to the plantations in 
America. Hamden was born in 1594, and 
was 29 years old at the time of his being 
in Plymouth, in 1623. See Neal’s Hist. 
N.E., Vol. I. 151 ; Hazard’s State Papers, 
Vol. I. 421 ;* Northouck’s Biographical 
Dictionary, H.A.M.’’* 


1 The reference in Hazard is to a copy of the 
royal proclamation of April 30, 1637, against the 
transporting of his Majesty’s subjects to America 
without license, “ because of the many idle and 
refractory humours whose only or principal end 
was to live without the reach of authority,” — the 
proclamation which is supposed to have stopped 
Hampden and Cromwell. The reference in Neal 
is to the well-known account of the attempt of 
Hampden and Cromwell to sail. A copy of an 
order of the Privy Council, Jan, 19, 1632, is given, 
with reference to “great Distractions and much 
Disorder in the Plantations in the parts of America 
called New England, which if they be true, and 
suffered to run on, would tend to the Dishonour 
of the Kingdom, and utter ruin of the Plantation.” 
It is interesting to note also that Neal gives just 
here an account of Mr. Blackstone, whom Win- 
throp’s colony found already settled at Shawmut 
(Boston), and whose antecedents are still shrouded 
in mystery, as well as of another romantic figure 
who appeared in Boston about 1632, “one Sir 
Christopher Gardener, a Knight of Jerusalem and 
of the family of the famous Bishop of that Name 
in Q. Mary’s Reign. He was a citizen of the 
world, pretending he had traveled over the great- 
est part of it, and came now to New England to 
spend the rest of his days in retirement; he brought 
over with him a servant or two, and a pretty young 
woman, whom he called his cousin; he went for 
a Puritan, but was in reality a Roman Catholic; 
and having been guilty of some misdemeanours 
soon after his arrival, he fled from justice and took 
sanctuary among the Indians of Plymouth Colony.” 
His subsequent strange adventures are recorded 
by Neal, and Belknap or any imaginative reader 
may well have seen in his presence here some like- 
ness to that of Master John Hamden. The best 
account of Sir Christopher Gardiner is that by 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., in the Proceedings of 
the Mass. His. Soc., Vol. XX., p. 60, 1883. See 
also Morton’s Mew Canaan, chap. xxx. Our 
New England poets and novelists have made con- 
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Dr. Belknap was the founder of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The 
Rev. John Eliot, one of the five persons 
associated with him in the formation of 
the society, speaks of him as also its 
“most laborious and diligent member.” 
He was a most industrious and painstaking 
student, and his American Biography is 
but one of many works which show how 
deeply he had delved into the details of 
early New England history. When there- 
fore he supposed the Master John Ham- 
den of Winslow’s narrative to be the great 
John Hampden, it is not likely to have 
been a mere careless conjecture, but some- 
thing entitled to serious consideration. It 
does not appear, however, that he had any 
evidence of a character different from that 
which we have. His copjecture, more- 
over, does not appear to have stimulated 
any investigation or have awakened any 
interest in New England at the time. 
Holmes, in his Annals of America, pub- 
lished in 1805 (republished soon after- 
wards in London), when giving the account 
of the visit of Winslow and “ Hambden” 
to Massasoit, refers in a brief note to Dr. 
Belknap’s supposition, without himself ex- 
pressing any opinion in the matter, and 
there may have been other similar notices ; 
but no further significant word was spoken 
until Baylies published the first volume or 
part of his Historical Memoir of the Col- 
ony of New Plymouth, in 1830. Baylies 
says, speaking of the visit to Massasoit 
(i., 110) : Winslow was “attended by Hob- 
bomock for a guide, and the celebrated 
John Hampden for a companion (who was 
then sojourning at Plymouth, and who felt 
an anxious desire to see the country) ” ; 
and he adds in a note: “ When wander- 
ing about the woods of Pokanoket, or along 
the banks of Taunton River, or sleeping in 
Indian huts, little did Hampden dream of 
the fate which awaited him ; little did he 
think that it was reserved for him to com- 
mence the overthrow of the British mon- 
archy, and to shed his blood in the firs* 


siderable use of the melodramatic knight. Miss 
Sedgwick introduced him, under the name of Sir 
Philip Gardiner, into her novel of //opfe Leslie. 
The historian Motley turned him to account in 
his story of Aferrymount, published in 1849. 
Whittier touched upon him in A/argaret Smith's 
Fournal; and Mr. John T. Adams, in his Anight 
of the Golden Melice. Finally, Longfellow put the 
Rhyme of Sir Christopher Gardiner into the mouth 
of the landlord, in the Zales of a Wayside Inn. 
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daring attempt for a free constitution in 
England.” 

What ground Baylies had for this distinct 
and positive assertion I do not know. I 
do not believe that he had any good or 
sufficient ground. If he had made any 
special researches, yielding special results, 
it is unlikely that we should have no special 
advices concerning them. In the lack of 
such advices it is perhaps necessary to 
conclude that his assertion had the same 
ground as Dr. Belknap’s conjecture — the 
similarity of names re-enforced by the 
common belief in Hampden’s intention 
and attempt to come to New England in 
1637. Dr. Belknap’s conjecture, indeed, 
may itself be the main ground of Baylies’s 
assertion — we learn from his preface that 
he had read Belknap’s second volume with 
special interest —and we may thus have 
here merely another illustration of the de- 
velopment of a myth from its vague to its 
definite stage, a process in which most 
excellent and scholarly men have often 
unconsciously helped, as well as rash and 
ignorant men like those in Mr. Conway’s 
recent interesting narrative, who got one 
of Shakespeare’s pall-bearers buried in the 
old Virginia churchyard. Francis Baylies 
certainly seems to have been a scholarly 
and careful and considerable man, who 
knew what he was about. He was some- 
what lacking in the patience necessary for 
the most thorough investigation ; “rather 
indolent,” writes a careful scholar who 
knew him, “but a man of fine literary 
taste, a lover of history, and a man of tena- 
cious memory.” He was a Taunton law- 
yer, Register of Probate at Taunton for 
ten years, one of the trustees of Bristol 
Academy for twenty-eight years, and a 
member of Congress for six years. At the 
time of the printing of the first part of his 
history of Plymouth, he was a member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature; and just 
afterwards, in 1832, he was appointed min- 
ister to Buenos Ayres. He died in 1852. 
He was born at Dighton in 1783. Besides 
his Memoir of New Plymouth, he published 
many historical and biographical articles 
and addresses, and he left an extensive 
history of the United States in manuscript. 

One further reservation is to be made, in 
criticising this definite assertion of Baylies. 
Baylies was an Old Colony man, a native, 
as has been said, of Dighton, the son of a 
most intelligent physician there, who was a 
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gentleman of distinction in that part of the 
State, who graduated from Harvard College 
in 1760, was a member of the Provincial 
Congress in 1775, and afterwards several 
times member of the State Council. Dr. 
Baylies died at Dighton in 1826, just be- 
fore his son published the first part of his 
Memoir of Plymouth Colony. It is not 
wrong to suppose that he knew something 
of the work, or that he may have taken a 
general interest in its preparation. Dying 
at the age of eighty-two, he was born in 
1744, when Old Colony traditions were 
much fresher and much more numerous 
than they were a hundred years afterwards. 
Francis Baylies tells us, in the preface to 
his history, that his work had simply been 
that of a compiler, seeking to bring into 
connected shape the facts which are scat- 
tered through many works, — Mourt, Wins- 
low, Prince, Winthrop, Mather, Hubbard, 
etc. The merit of his history “ is not in its 
novelty, as nothing now can be gleaned 
from tradition.” Yet that he was himself 
affected by a hundred Old Colony tradi- 
tions is in every way probable; that he 
was brought up —this man of “tenacious 
memory ’’— among discussions of a hun- 
dred Old Colony questions is sure ; and that 
his imagination and curiosity were excited 
by the interesting location of his own Old 
Colony home is as apparent from his pages 
as the industry with which he prosecuted 
his studies of the history of the surround- 
ing towns and country. When he imagines 
Hampden “wandering about the woods of 
Pokanoket, or along the banks of Taunton 
river,” he is speaking fondly of the places 
with which he himself, as boy and man, 
was most familiar. The country through 
which Winslow and “ Master John Ham- 
den” passed, on their journey to visit 
Massasoit, was precisely the country round 
about our author’s home. Namasket, where 
they “lodged the first night,” was in the 
present town of Middleboro ; the “ ferry 
in Corbitant’s country,” to which they came 
the next day, was at or near Slade’s ferry, 
in the present town of Somerset, the town 
immediately south of Dighton ; Mettapoi- 
set, where Corbitant dwelt, and where Cor- 
bitant’s wife “ entertained them with much 
kindness,” was the neck of land in Swansey, 
now called Gardner’s neck ; and Pokano- 
ket, the residence of Massasoit, six miles 
further on, was in the present town of 
Bristol, on Narragansett Bay. These places, 
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immediately adjacent to Baylies’s native 
town, are the places where, outside Ply- 
mouth itself, the tradition of Hampden’s 
presence would naturally have been strong- 
est, if there were such a tradition. In his 
special account of Swansey, Baylies care- 
fully indentifies them all, again remarking 
(ii., 232) that Winslow’s companion was 
“the celebrated John Hampden.” 

At almost the very time that Baylies’s 
volume was published in New England, 
one of the most noteworthy references to 
this question of Hampden at Plymouth, 
which has ever been made, appeared in 
Old England. It was in the shape of a 
communication to the London ZLxaminer 
of April 22, 1832; by Mr. John Towill 
Rutt, the learned editor of Burton’s Diary. 
This was two years after the publication 
of Baylies’s volume; but it is quite im- 
probable that Mr. Rutt was incited by 
Baylies, or that he had ever seen Baylies’s 
work. It is inherently unlikely that Bay- 
lies had become known in England at this 
time ; and it is scarcely possible that Mr. 
Rutt, who refers to Dr. Holmes’s old quo- 
tation from Belknap, should not have re- 
peated Baylies’s definite assertion if he 
had just read the new American book. 
Mr. Rutt’s letter bears the caption, “ John 
Hampden in America,” and is as fol- 
lows. It should be remarked that Nugent’s 
Memorials of Hampden had been pub- 
lished in London the previous year. The 
“accomplished Edinburgh Reviewer ” re- 
ferred to was Lord Macaulay, whose well- 
known essay upon Hampden, occasioned 
by Nugent’s work, appeared in the Zain- 
burgh Review for December, 1831. 


’ 


“ NEWINGTON GREEN, April 5th, 1832. 

“Sir, — Give me leave to offer you an histor- 
ical passage which may agreeably illustrate an 
early period in the life of Hampden. Such a 
slight notice, in a colonial work, probably little 
known in England, would easily have escaped 
Lord Nugent’s researches or those of his accom- 
plished Edinburgh Reviewer. 

“The work to which I refer, printed at Boston, 
N.E., 1736, is entitled A Chronological History 
of New England, by Thomas Prince, M.A. At 
page 129, from ‘ Winslow’s Relation,’ one of the 
earliest ‘printed tracts,’ I find the following nar- 
rative. ‘1623, March. News comes to Plimouth 
that Massasoit is like to die, and that a Dutch 
ship is driven ashore, before his house, so high, 
that she could not be got off, till the tides 
increase, upon which the Governor sends Mr. 
Edward Winslow and Mr. John Hampden, a 
gentleman of London, with Hobomak, to visit 
and help him, and speak with the Dutch. 
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“¢ The first night, we lodge at Namasket; next 
day at one, come to a ferry, in Corbitant’s country, 
and three miles further, to Mattapuyst, his dwell- 
ing place, (though he be no friend to us,) but find 
him gone to Pokanokik, about five or six miles 
off. Late within night we get thither, whence 
the Dutch had departed: find Massasoit extreme 
low, his sight gone, his teeth fixed, having swal- 
lowed nothing for two days; but using means, he 
surprisingly revives. We stay and help him two 
nights and two days. At the end of the latter, 
taking our leave, he expresses his great thankful- 
ness. We come and lodge with Corbitant, at 
Mattapuyst, who wonders that we, being two, 
should be so venturous. 

“Next day, on our journey, Hobomak tells 
us, that at his coming away, Massasoit privately 
charged him to tell Mr. Winslow there was a plot 
of the Massachusuks. That night we lodge at 
Namasket; the next, get home.’ 

“Edward Winslow, one of the fathers of New 
England, first appears ‘ 1620, Dec. 6,’ among ‘ten 
of their principal men,’ whom they ‘send out in 
their shallup to circulate the bay,’ in search of 
a landing place (p. 76). Hutchinson (//is¢. 
Mass. i., 187) says ‘he was a gentleman of the 
best family, of any of the Plimouth planters, his 
father being a person of some figure at Droitwich, 
in Worcestershire.’ 

“The following entry in the Chronological His- 
tory (p. 140) may fix, with great probability, 
in the absence of any information on the subject, 
the date of Hampden’s return to England: 

“¢ 1623, Sep. 10. — This day, the Ann sails for 
London, being laden with clap boards, and all 
the beaver, and other furs we have: with whom 
we send Mr. Winslow, to inform how things are, 
and procure what we want.’ 

“ Edward Winslow printed his ‘ Account of N. 
E. to Sep. ro,’ during this visit to London, whence 
he returned, in 1624. After governorships of Ply- 
mouth and missions to England, he settled there 
in 1646, as agent for the colony. In 1665 [1655], 
he was appointed by the protector, one of ‘three 
commissioners to superintend and direct the opera- 
tions of Penn and Venables’; and ‘died on board 
the fleet, in the West Indies,’ aged 60, leaving a 
‘name’ that ‘in New England, will never be for- 
gotten.’ Such was the associate of John Hamp- 
den. Of the other dramatis persone: Massa- 
soit was a ‘great Sagamore,’ who, ‘in 1621,’ had 
visited the Governor, when, ‘after salutations, the 
Governor kissing his hand, and the King kissing 
him, they agree on a league of friendship,’ which 
‘lasted to 1675.’ Hobomack was ‘a chief captain 
of Massasoit’s’ and Corbitant ‘a petty sachem.’ 

“ Dr. Holmes of Cambridge, N. E., in his Amer- 
ican Annals, (1808) says, (i., 185) ‘ Mr. Hampden 
wintered (1623) with the Plymouth colonists, and 
desired much to see the country, and is supposed 
by Dr. Belknap (Azog., ii., 229) to be the same who 
afterwards distinguished himself by his opposition 
to the arbitrary demands of Charles I.’ From these 
early associations Hampden would, probably, be 


foremost, in 1638, to promote that well-known . 
’ Pe] 


project of emigration which Charles, so fatally for 
himself, interrupted by his prerogative. 

“Tt appears in the Par/iamentary History, that 
from February, 1621-2 to February, 1623-4, Hamp- 
den’s senatorial duties must have been entirely 


suspended. Thus, there would be abundant leis- 
ure for the visit to America; and I have not found 
Lord Nugent assigning any occupation to the 
patriot, during that interval. His Lordship will, 
I am persuaded, be gratified to contemplate John 
Hampden, in the New World, encouraging by his 
presence and his counsel the early exiles from the 
reckless tyranny of Church and King; and explor- 
ing, especially on a mission of kindness, ‘the wil- 
derness and the solitary place’ destined to ‘be 
glad’ as the cultivated abodes of 
*** Men, high-minded men 
Who know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain.’ 
“Thus may ‘the great Republic’ quickly effacing 
the foul blot of negro bondage, advance rapidly to 
attain that consummation of just government, ‘ the 
greatest good of the greatest number’; till, as 
Claudian describes the fascinations of royalty, 
componitur orbis ad exemplum, 
oT, be ort. 


It will be observed that Mr. Rutt quotes 
both Prince and Holmes as writing Hamp- 
den. This is incorrect. Both of them 
write Hambden —Winslow originally having 
written the name HYamden, as we have seen. 
This question of the spelling of the name, 
however, is not an important one, as those 
who are not familiar with the orthographic 
conditions of the seventeenth century might 
imagine it to be. The language had not 
at that time advanced to the firmness of a 
definite orthography, and we find in almost 
all the Puritan books that the spelling of a 
thousand words depends, as in the case of 
Mr. Sam Weller in later times, very much 
upon the taste and fancy of the speller. 
Men’s names, which we should expect to 
find firmly fixed soonest of all, appear in 
most varied guise; and if one writing 
Hampden’s name in 1624 pleased to put 
it down with a f, he would do it, and if he 
did not please nobody would think the 
worse of him. It seems alternately the 
golden age of the phonetic speller and 
the age of his veriest despair. If we could 
get hold of the authentic genealogical tables 
of the Hampden family, we should proba- 
bly find quite as great variations as we find 
in the chronicles. Clarendon spells the 
name Hamdden, being followed therein by 
Warburton. Cotton Mather uses the same 
form. Dr. Belknap, when referring clearly 
to the great English patriot, writes Hamden. 
Phinehas Pratt, as we shall see, referring to 
the Hamden of Winslow’s narrative, writes 
Hamdin. Winslow probably never saw 
Master John Hamden write his name, and 
if he had it is very doubtful what particular 
form he would have seen. 
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Mr. Rutt’s letter presents no new evi- 
dence on the Massachusetts side of the 
subject, the authorities quoted by him being 
familiar and, in both instances, second- 
hand, — although it is of great interest to 
find a learned English antiquary, well versed 
in Puritan history, affected by these old 
allusions in the same way that the Massa- 
chusetts scholars had been affected. But 
on the English side, by ascertaining that 
Hampden’s parliamentary duties must have 
been suspended at the time of the alleged 
visit to Plymouth, and by directing atten- 
tion to the fact that Lord Nugent, in his 
biography, does not account for Hampden 
during this time, he brings forward most 
important points, probably the most im- 
portant which have been suggested in the 
whole discussion, since, if the problem is 
ever definitely solved at all, it seems almost 
certain that it must be solved from the 
English side. Mr. Rutt’s contemplation of 
Hampden at Plymouth encouraging and 
counselling the exiles is, in any event, 
rather airy. In 1623 Hampden was not 
thirty years old, and he was not in any way 
a conspicuous man. If he visited Plymouth 
at all, it was not as a counsellor but as a 
learner, not to give encouragement but to 
get encouragement for himself and for the 
Puritans in England, who were already 
beginning, in such large numbers, to look 
hopefully and anxiously over the Atlantic 
to New England. 

Mr. Rutt’s letter arrested the attention 
of John Forster, who, in 1837, published, 
in his Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, 
the brief biography of Hampden afterwards 
included in his Statesmen of the Common- 
wealth ; but I do not find that it elicited 
any comment from Lord Nugent or any- 
body else. Forster mentions it rather dis- 
paragingly, as an attempt “too ingenious 
to be passed altogether”; but the only 
point he urges in rebuttal is a trivial one: 
“ Hampden had recently married, and, as 
no mention is made of Mrs. Hampden in 
the record of the visit, does Mr. Rutt think 
the patriot had tired so soon of her soci- 
ety?” To any observations of Forster here 
the greatest weight could not be attached. 
His biography of Hampden does not bear 
witness to any original investigation, but is 
altogether a mere epitome of Nugent. 

Returning to America, we come next to 
the well-known note of Alexander Young, 
in his Chronicles of the Pilgrims (p. 314), 
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published in 1841. This note, coming 
from so distinguished a scholar and having 
so unmistakably the tone of “sound com- 
mon sense,” came quickly to be regarded 
in most quarters as the final word on the 
subject. It effectually stopped further dis- 
cussion for a number of years, and is still 
the authority referred to by most plain 
people. ‘The note is so important that it 
is here given in its entirety. It follows the 
allusion to Master John Hamden in Wins- 
low’s account, which is reprinted in the 
Chronicles. Dr. Young says: 


“Tt was conjectured by Belknap (Am. Biog,, ii., 
229), and has since been repeatedly asserted asa 
fact by other writers, that this person was the cele- 
brated English patriot of the same name. But this 
is highly improbable. Hampden, who was born in 
1594, and married in 1619, was a member of the 
parliament which assembled in January, 1621, and 
was dissolved by James in 1622, under circum- 
stances and in a juncture of affairs which rendered 
it certain that a new parliament must soon be 
called. It is not at all likely that a person in 
Hampden’s circumstances, a man of family, wealth, 
and consideration, would, merely for the sake of 
gratifying his curiosity, have left England at this 
critical period, on a long voyage to another hemi- 
sphere, and run the risk of not being at home at the 
issuing of the writs for a new parliament. For the 
passage to America was at that time precarious; 
the vessels were few, and the voyage a long one; 
so that the person who undertook it could not rea- 
sonably calculate upon getting back in much less 
than a year. Winslow’s companion, whoever he 
was, must have come in the Charity, which brought 
Weston’s colony, unless we adopt the improbable 
supposition that this ‘gentleman of London’ em- 
barked in one of the fishing vessels that visited the 
Grand Bank, and took his chance of getting to 
Plymouth as he could. Now the Charity left Lon- 
don the last of April, 1622, and arrived at Plymouth 
the last of June. The visit to Massasoit took place 
in March, 1623, and after this no vessel sailed for 
England till the Ann, September 10, in which Wins- 
low went home. Of course this ‘gentleman of 
London’ must have been absent at least eighteen 
months, which it is altogether improbable that 
Hampden would have done, running the risk of 
not being at home to stand for the next parliament, 
to which he undoubtedly expected to be returned, 
as we know he actually was. 

“ Besides, had this companion of Winslow been 
the great English patriot, the silence of the early 
Plymouth writers on the point is unaccountable. 
On publishing his Good News from New Eng- 
land immediately on his arrival in London, in 
1624, one object of which was to recommend the 
new colony, how gladly would Winslow have ap- 
pealed for the correctness of his statements to this 
member for parliament who had passed more than 
a year in their Plantation. How natural too would 
it have been for him to mention the fact in his 
Brief Narrative published in 1646, only three 
years after the death of the illustrious pattiot. 
Bradford, also, whose sympathies were all with the 
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popular party in England, in writing an elaborate 
history of the colony, would not have failed to re- 
cord the long residence among them of one who, 
at the time he wrote, had been so distinguished as 
the leader of that party in the House of Commons. 
That his lost history contained no such passage we 
may be certain; for had it been there it must have 
been quoted either by Prince or Morton, who make 
so free use of it, both of whom, too, mention this 
visit to Massasoit, and would not have omitted a 
circumstance so honorable to the colony. 

“ Again, Winslow’s companion was a ‘ gentle- 
man of London.’ Now although John Hampden 
happened to be born in London, when his father 
was in parliament in 1594, he was properly of 
Buckinghamshire. Winslow, who was himself of 
Worcestershire, if he knew who Hampden was, 
would not have called him a ‘gentleman of Zon- 
don’; and we cannot suppose that this English 
gentleman would have spent so many months in 
the colony without making himself known to its 
two leading men, Winslow and Bradford. 

“ Equally unfounded is the statement that has 
gained so wide a currency and become incorpor- 
ated with the history of those times, and is repeated 
in Lord Nugent’s Life of Hampden, that John 
Hampden, in company with Cromwell, Pym, and 
Hazelrigg, had actually embarked for America on 
board a fleet in the Thames, in 1638, but were de- 
tained by an order from the Privy Council. Miss 
Aikin, in her Memoirs of Charles I, ch. xiii., was 
the first to detect and expose this error of the his- 
torians. See also the authorities referred to in 
Bancroft, i. 411, 412. For some of the views in 
this note I am indebted to the MS. suggestions of 
the learned editor of Governor Winthrop’s History 
of New England.” 


The learned editor of Winthrop’s History 
was James Savage. What his views were 
upon the subject appears from the brief 
paragraph upon Hamden in his Genea- 
logical Dictionary (ii., 343), puldished in 
1860 :— “ Hamden, John, Plymouth, 1622, 
a ‘gentleman of London,’ says Winslow, 
‘who wintered with us, and desired much 
to see the country’; went home 1623.’ 
Belkn. in Amer. Biog. II. 229, suppos. he 
might be the immortal patriot of Bucking- 
hamsh., and Baylies, I. 110, and others less 
instructed, have often assum. the certainty 
of the conject. ; but in the whole compass 
of possibil. no position seems weaker, than 
that the illustrious John Hampden, who 
resisted the King’s unlawful demand of 
shipmoney, and consecr. his cause by early 
d. in arms, was ever in our country, much 
more, that he was abs. from home, twelve 
or fourteen months, as is necessar. implied 
in his com. in 1622 and going in 1623, 
when in the two yrs. only three ships sail. 
from our Plymouth. See Young, Chron. 


1 How does Savage know this? 


of Pilgr. 314. Gov. Bradford in his min- 
ute Hist. would surely have noted such 
agreeable incid.” 

Certainly no two scholars of their time 
could be named whose knowledge of early 
New England history and its literature was 
more thorough and minute than Savage’s 
and Young’s, none whose opinion on a 
question of this character could count for 
more. Savage — who, after all, is proba- 
bly the principal authority here, since, 
while his own word is brief, he was doubt- 
less Young’s main inspirer — was President 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
an indefatigable student, and certainly our 
most eminent genealogist. Besides his 
important separate works, he has given us 
most valuable gleanings from New Eng- 
land history, filling a hundred pages in the 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, — 
names of early settlers, extracts from rec- 
ords, accounts of rare books and tracts 
written in New England. “No subtle 
divine or civilian,” says Loring, “ ever fol- 
lowed up the minutest point of doubt with 
more conscientions regard to accuracy., 
We know not the man of more scrupulous 
nicety.” Yet, in immediate connection with 
this tribute, Mr. Loring, a faithful descend- 
ant of Hull, has to show how the most 
scrupulous historian is “off his guard” on 
the point of the representation of that far- 
famed peninsula in the General Court ; 
and Mr. Waters or some new English 
Joseph Hunter may yet demonstrate that 
his opinion about “ Master John Hamden” 
was no more infallible. The mention of 
Mr. Waters reminds us of the reference by 
Mr. Savage, in the preface to his Genea- 
logical Dictionary, to the case of John 
Harvard, and the fact that it seemed much 
less likely five years ago that material would 
be discovered throwing light upon the an- 
cestry of John Harvard than it seems to- 
day that material may be discovered that 
shall conclusively determine the where- 
abouts of John Hampden in 1622 and 
1623. “The hope of ascertaining to a 
reasonable extent the early history of John 
Harvard,” said Mr. Savage, “ was certainly 
one of the chief inducements of my visit 
to England early in 1842. I would have 
gladly given five hundred dollars to get 
five lines about him in any relation, private 
or public. Favored as I was in this wish 
by the countenance and aid of His Excel- 
lency, Edward Everett, then our minister 
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to London, no trace could be found, ex- 
cept in his signature to the rules on taking 
his degrees at the University, when he is 
titled of Middlesex.” Yet Mr. Savage 
may have been a hundred times within a 
stone’s throw of the documents which held 
the. secret, and which at once opened 
themselves to Mr. Waters when the right 
key was brought. 

Dr. Young was the Recording Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
and the equal of Savage in faithfulness 
and zeal. “Few men among us,” said 
Rev. Chandler Robbins, in the Memoir 
prepared for the Historical Society upon 
Dr. Young’s death, “have manifested a 
greater fondness for the study of the early 
annals of New England, a more hearty ad- 
miration of the characters of our Pilgrim 
Fathers, or a more thorough and minute 
acquaintance with the history of the plant- 
ing and establishment of the colonies. 
The two historical works’? — Zhe Chront- 
cles of the Pilgrim Fathers and The Chron- 
icles of the Massachusetts Colony —“ which 
he edited with marked ability and illustra- 
ted with copious notes, will bear his name 
to posterity and secure for him lasting rep- 
utation as a laborious, accurate and zealous 
chronicler.” “The prominent quality of 
his mind,” said Dr. Gannett, who preached 
his funeral sermon, “ was thoroughness. His 
strongest characteristic was faithfulness. 
In his studies he was exact. He loved re- 
.search, and he loved elegance. We could 
always rely on the information he gave, for 
it had been gathered up by careful com- 
parison and close investigation.” | 

From the disparagements of two such 
men as Young and Savage, it would natu- 
rally be supposed that the Hampden tradi- 
tion would not easily recover. They set 
the tone for the thought which has chiefly 
prevailed on the subject in New England 
from that time to this. “It is now cer- 
tain,” said Edward Everett Hale, in 1869, 
“that John Hampden is not the Hampden 
who spent an early winter with our Ply- 
mouth friends.” It is not of course to be 
supposed that Mr. Hale was merely echo- 
ing Young and Savage ; and it is particu- 
larly interesting to note that he feels to- 
day that his language in 1869 was too 
strong. “I am most eager to believe that 


1 Lecture on “ Puritan Politics in England and 
New England,” published in the volume of Lowell 
Lectures on the Early History of Massachusetts. 
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our Hampden was John,” he writes in a 
recent letter, “ and lately have said that he 
might be.” 

If there was one New England scholar 
whose opinion in this field had equal 
weight to that of Young and Savage, it 
was Samuel G. Drake; and Mr. Drake, 
upon a careful review of the whole matter, 
presently declared that it seemed to him 
quite probable that Dr. Belknap conject- 
ured rationally, and that Hampden really 
visited New England. Mr. Drake, best 
known to the general public by his A%s- 
tory and Antiquities of Boston, and his 
works on the Indians, was one of the most 
enthusiastic, industrious, and accurate anti- 
quarians whom we have had in America ; 
and he gave to no subject more close and 
constant attention than to that of the re- 
lations between the early colonists and 
England. He was one of the five original 
founders of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society ; he was the first cor- 
responding secretary of the society, and 
was afterwards its president. He was the 
conductor of the V. £. Historical and 
Genealogical Register to the end of the 
twelfth volume, and to the time of his 
death one of its most important contribu- 
tors, doing more than any one else to fix the 
character of its contents. He spent a long 
time in London, engaged in researches in 
the British Museum and among the colonial 
papers in the State Paper Office ; and upon 
his return, in 1860, published a valuable 
work upon the Result of some Researches 
among the British Archives for Information 
relative to the Founders of New England. 
It has been claimed that it was from a hint 
of his that Barry was led, in 1855, to the 
identification of the Bradford manuscript, 
which had been lamented by Young, in his 
Chronicles, and by almost all scholars, as 
lost forever; but this is a delicate sub- 
ject, and no definite assertion to this effect 
can be made.’ As to the Hampden mat- 
ter, Barry, who published the first volume 
of his History of Massachusetts the same 
year that the Bradford manuscript was dis- 
covered, was of the opinion that Winslow’s 
companion was “probably not the cele- 
brated patriot of that name, as some have 
supposed,” appealing to Young as his au- 
thority. It was in 1866 that Drake took up 

1 See Justin Winsor’s paper on the Bradford 


manuscript, in the Proceedings of the Mass. Hist. 
Soc., xix., 118, 1881-1882. 
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the subject, in a new edition of Baylies’s 
Memoir of Plymowgh, which he edited, and 
to which he added an entire new part. 
He said, “ Baylies should not have stated 
unqualifiedly that ‘the celebrated John 
Hampden’ was among the Pilgrims on 
their arrival at Plymouth.’ It is true he 
was of the right age for such an adventure, 
being born’in 1594 ; entered college (Ox- 
ford) 1609 ; married 1619. Lord Nugent, 
his biographer, does not seem to have kept 
very closely on his trail during the period 
in which he might have spent a few months 
with the Forefathers. Whoever this ‘ Mas- 
ter John Hamden’ was, it is certain he 
was not of the commonalty. In his pe- 
culiar manner ‘Mr. Young says, ‘John 
Hampden never was in America,’ which 
assertion he fortifies with a heavy argu- 
ment in an extensive note. Yet with due 
deference I must give it as my opinion 
that said argument does absolutely nothing 
towards proving his assertion. Indeed, 
Hampden’s biographers seem to have lost 
sight of him altogether, almost from the 
time of his marriage till 1625. Neither 
the time of his arrival at nor departure 
from this country is known. We know he 
was at Plymouth as late as the month of 
March, 1623. See Phinehas Pratt’s Mar- 
rative in Mather’s Re/ation, edition 18642 
Pratt calls him ‘Mr. Hamdin.’’ Mr. J. W. 
Dean, in his paper on the Eméarkation of 
Cromwell and his Friends for N. Eng- 
land (N. £. His. & Gen. Reg. XX., 113), 
notices the conjecture respecting John 
Hampden’s being at Plymouth. He seems 
sceptical, but advances no new objection 
to the affirmative. That the early histori- 
ans, as the Mathers, Prince, and Hutchin- 
son, do not recognize in the gentleman at 
Plymouth the patriot Hampden, I do not 

1 This is certainly a careless statement on 
Drake’s part. Baylies, of course, does not say that 
it was “on their arrival at Plymouth.” 

2 Pratt reached Plymouth March 24th, “the 
next day ” after the “ yearly court day.” Winslow’s 
and Hamden’s visit to Massasoit was immediately 
before this, undoubtedly in March, as stated by 
Prince. 
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look upon as any argument against it. It 
is simply plain that they gave the matter 
no thought. Had they considered it of 
any consequence, they would assuredly 
have given their opinion as to who this 
John Hamden was or who he was not. It 
is pretty certain that the patriot was a resi- 
dent of London between 1619 and 1623. 
On a survey of what is at present known 
on the subject, it seems quite probable 
that Dr. Belknap conjectured rationally ; 
and that there is more than a probability 
that the afterwards renowned gentleman 
was once in New England.” 

Phinehas Pratt’s Varrative, here men- 
tioned for the first time in this discussion, 
is highly important, as containing the only 
mention of Hamden at Plymouth known 
to us outside of Winslow’s account. It is 
important as seeming, to my mind, al- 
though I have nowhere found the point 
remarked upon, to settle the time and 
manner of Hamden’s coming to New Eng- 
land. It is very improbable that Young 
was acquainted with this allusion to “ Mr. 
Hamdin” in Pratt’s Varratve. Mr. Deane, 
in a note to Bradford’s History, published 
in 1856, two years after Dr. Young’s death, 
observes that “‘ Pratt’s narrative is extant, 
but has not been published.” Indeed, the 
narrative was well known to Morton and 
others. It was first published in the JZass. 
His. Soc. Col. Vol. XXXIV., 1858, with 
notes by Frothingham. Dr. Young had 
remarked that ‘“ Winslow’s companion, 
whoever he was, must have come in the 
Charity, which brought Weston’s colony, 
unless we adopt the improbable supposi- 
tion that this ‘ gentleman of London’ em- 
barked in one of the fishing vessels that 
visited the Grand Bank, and took his 
chance of getting to Plymouth as he 
could.” Pratt’s Marrative seems to me to 
furnish strong direct evidence that “ Ham- 
din” did come in the Charity, or in the 
Sparrow, or the Swan, Weston’s two other 
ships, and to relieve us of all necessity of 
resorting to any “improbable suppositions ”’ 
as to how he got here. 


[ Zo be concluded] 











IN LEYDEN. 


THE PILGRIMS 
By Rev. Flenry M. Dexter, D.D-' 
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N one of those stately folios still in their 
place on the shelves of the archives in the 
Stad-huis of Leyden, we find the entry, of 

which the following is a translation, viz. : — 










“To the Honorable the Burgomasters and Court of 
the city of Leyden: With due submission and respect, 


Fan Robarthse, minister 
of the Divine Word, and 
some of the members of 
the Christian Reformed 
Religion, born in the king- 
dom of Great Britain, to the 
number of one hundred per- 
sons, or thereabouts, men 
and women, represent that 
they are desirous of com- 
ing to live in this city, by 
the first of May next, and 
to have the freedom there- 
of in carrying on their 
trades, without being a 
burden in the least, to any 
one. They, therefore, ad- 
dress themselves to your 
Honors, humbly praying 
that your Honors will be 
pleased to grant them free 
consent to betake them- 
selves as aforesaid.” 


This is without date 
or signature, but the 
action of the authori- 
ties upon it, written in 
the margin, bears date, 
and is as follows : — 


“The Court, in making 
a disposition of this present 
memorial, declare that they 
refuse no honest persons 
free ingress to come and 
have their residence in this 
city, provided that such 
persons behave themselves, 
and submit to the laws and 
ordinances; and therefore 
the coming of the memo- 
rialists will be agreeable 
and welcome. 

“Thus done in their session at the 
House, 12 February, 1609. 


Council 


“ Signed, I. van Hout.” 


1JIn the preparation of this article upon the 
home of the Pilgrims at Leyden, little more has 
been attempted than the rearrangement of mate- 
rial already used in the chapter on John Robinson 
in my work on Congregationalism, as seen in its 







The Stad-huis, 


Leyden 


It must have been a lovely vernal jour- 
ney by which the Pilgrims changed their 
residence from Amsterdam to Leyden. 


Literature, and in an article upon the Pilgrims in 
Holland, furnished some years ago to a religious 
magazine which was but little read and died an 
early death. I have made certain corrections and 
added some new facts. 
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Out along the Haarlem Canal, or possibly 
by a short cut to the New Sea, their clumsy 
vessels would creep until they emerged 
upon the Harlemmer Meer —an inland 
lake, in itself and its adjuncts then stretch- 
ing within a short distance of the place of 
their destination, although since pumped 
dry, and by Dutch industry turned into 
fruitful fields — then a few hours of broad 
open water, and they would strike narrow- 
ing defiles edged with green, the Lange 
Rack, the Kagher Meer, the Eymers Poel, 
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inhabitants. It was beautiful exceedingly, 
in its way. One of its French chroniclers 
described it thus : — 


“The city of Leyden is, without contradiction, 
one of the grandest, the comeliest, and the most 
charming cities of the world. The cleanness and 
breadth of its streets; the number of its canals 
provided with bridges, bordered on either side by 
lindens [de 77dleuls], which during the summer 
heats cast delightful shadows, where the people 
make their promenade; the tidiness and elegance 
of its buildings, and its great number of public 
places embellished likewise with lindens or elms 





In Holland. 


and the Zwey-Zandz¢, when, turning sharp 
to the right, they would glide into one of 
the channels of the Rhine, and so down 
between its verdant and flower-sprinkled 
banks within the town; able also so to 
take advantage of the multitudinous canals 
as to moor their luggage-laden boats almost 
or quite by the very side of the dwellings 
which were to receive them. As they 
journeyed on from Amsterdam to Leyden, 
the spring meadows of 1609 were stretch- 
ing away on every side around them as 
far as the eye could reach in all exu- 
berance of bloom and beauty, dotted with 
innumerable flocks and herds and bounded 
by the soft violet mist which rimmed the 
eye-circle. 

Leyden was then a city of some 100,000 


[de Tilleuls, ou ad Ormeaux)]; and the extreme 
neatness of the bricks with which the streets are 
paved —all this in former times caused Polyander, 
a celebrated professor who was housed on the 
Rapenburg, to boast that he lived in the most 
beautiful spot in the world. Which he was wont 
to prove familiarly, thus: ‘Of the four quarters of 
the world Europe is the noblest and the nicest; 
the Low Countries are the best part of Europe; 
of the seventeen provinces of the Low Countries, 
Holland is the richest, the most flourishing, and 
the finest; the most beautiful and altogether 
charming city of Holland is Leyden; while the 
handsomest canal and the loveliest street in Ley- 
den is the Rapenburg ;’ wherefore, concluded he, 
‘I am lodged in the most beautiful spot in the 
world!’”’ 


As Polyander left Dort to be Professor 
of Sacred Theology at Leyden not quite 
two years after Robinson and his company 
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arrived, we may understand that his en- 
thusiasm as to the aspect of his new home 
might be shared by the English as well. 
Bradford calls it “a goodly & pleasante 
citie’”’ — “fair & bewtifull,’ and “of a 
sweete situation.” 

It was then more densely peopled than 
it is now. At one period during the seven- 
teenth century, the population of Leyden 
was estimated as high as 100,000. Far 
and wide the town was renowned, not only 
for its great privileges of education and 
the number of its eminent men, but for 
the manufacture of fine woollen cloth and 
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Israelites; 17 die tot geen der gemeende 
gezindheden behooren (who to none of the 
common denominations belong) : making 
a total of 37,534. Of these 17,603 were 
men, and 19,931 were women. The pres- 
ent population of the city is about 50,000. 

The city, except the hill at the conflu- 
ence of the two Rhines, on which the 
castle stands, lies low as on the meadows, 
and is in shape something between an 
ellipse and a parallelogram, and is per- 
forated by the Rhine, which flows in in 
two branches, the ‘old’? Rhine and the 
“new,” on the east side, —the two com- 








The Rapenburg, Leyden, 


various mechanical industries. This fame 
and this industry have both declined, al- 
though here are still a fine faculty, a noble 
library, and many students, and the princi- 
pal Holland market for woollen goods. The 
population has declined, inevitably, also. 
On the 1st January, 1864, the census ran 
as follows, —of people classified by their 
religious connections: 24,533 Reformed 
Netherlanders ; 737 Walloons (French 
Reformed) ; 927 Evangelical Lutherans ; 
12 Restored Lutherans; 166 Remon- 
strants Reformed; 188 Doopsgesindhe- 
den (Baptists) ; 910 Christian Separatists ; 
9,579 Roman Catholics ; 55 Oude Room- 
schen (Old Romanists) ; 417 Netherland 


ing together near the centre of the city in 
a V,— sweeping out in a broad stream 
on the west. The abundant water supply 
thus afforded is utilized by canals and 
cross-canals, until it takes 150 bridges 
(half as many as at Amsterdam) to get 
the streets safely across them. 

The fact that the town has declined in 
commercial importance, and in popula- 
tion, since the date when it sheltered our 
fathers, is a fortunate one for the student 
of their history, inasmuch as it has de- 
preciated the value of real estate, dis- 
couraged the demolition of old, and the 
erection of new, buildings, and in every 
way tended to keep things as they were. 
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And perhaps there is no city of the size 
which has been so affectionately cared 
for by the antiquary, and concerning which 
sO many means of exactly answering in- 
quiries reaching back 250 years exist. I 
have in my own possession sever careful 
ground plans of the city, depicting it mi- 
nutely at various dates from 1300 to 1850, 
besides the painstaking histories of Orlers 
and Van Leewen, supplemented by the 
four ponderous folios of Van Mieris, with 
their affluence of wood and steel engrav- 
ings. 

The great landmarks of the city show 
essentially the same to the looker-on of 
to-day, as when the Pilgrims glided in 
toward the 77/-poort (canal-gate) in 1609. 
At the far east the old cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul lifted its huge ridge 
(the spire was taken down many years 
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ner, over its swarming parish of roofs. 
Midway between them the Sfad-hAuis tur- 
ret called the immigrants, perhaps with 
something like the same sweet chimes 
which now number the hours. Here and 
there the unique steeples of the euge- 


Jondeerde Kerk and the St. Marien Kerk, 


with the rooster-crowned turrets of the 
Saij-hall, Fust-hall, and Bay-hall, diver- 
sified the view ; while far over to the left, 
in the very southwest corner of the mu- 
nicipality, Robinson might have seen the 
sun flash on the vane of the chapel of the 
Falyde Bagyns Hof, wnder whose roof he 
was to spend so many pleasant hours rev- 
elling in the treasures of the University 
library garnered there, and but a few 
paces from the plain University building, 
then steepleless, which retains among its 
ancient archives the record of his name 
as an honorable member. 





The University 


Leyden. 
FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 

before) above the houses which crowded it 
on every side, as an elephant stands among 
common cattle. Balancing it toward the 
west, St. Pancras kept guard, in like man- 





The University had been 
established as a reward for 
the endurance and valor of 
the people in the long Span- 
ish siege in 1575, and ak 
though it was scarcely yet out 
of its first generation, it had 
become speedily and widely 
famous for the learning of its 
professors ; and students had 
thronged it to that degree that 
it had already gained for its 
city, in some quarters, the title 
of the Athens of the West. 
Lambert Danaeus had taught 
in, and Francis Junius seven 
years before this date had died 
in, its Professorship of Theol- 





ogy. The famous Justus Lip- 
sius had held its Chair of 
History. John Drusius, for 


whom Cambridge and Oxford 
contended as an Orientalist, 
was for years in its faculty. 
Philip Marnix St. Aldegond, 
whose fame as an exegete was 
perhaps equalled by his re- 
nown as a diplomatist, and 
whose commentaries were only 
less thought of than his prac- 
tical religious works, had worn 
himself out in its service. The 
younger Scaliger had lately died in its Pro- 
fessorship of Belles-lettres. Peter Molineus 
had taught its pupils natural philosophy. 
Francis Gomar, the rigid Calvinist, and 
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James Arminius, whose name suggests to 
us his faith, — yet not without risk of easy 
injustice, since from our modern stand- 
point Arminius was not, after all, much of 
an Arminian, — were now joint Professors 
of Theology, though the latter died within 
three months after Robinson’s 
arrival. Simon Episcopius, 
who took up Arminius’s sen- 
timents after his death, and 
first digested them into a reg- 
ular system, and whose learn- 
ing and genius made him a for- 
midable champion of the new 
divinity, held Gomar’s chair 
after his departure. Erpenius, 
perhaps the most learned Ori- 
entalist of his time, after grad- 
uating at Leyden as a pupil, 
travelled in the East to per- 
fect himself for a professorship 
here, which he came back to 
assume. The celebrated geo- 
grapher Cluverius, who could 
speak ten languages, gave in- 
struction to the Leyden stu- 
dents. Gerard John Vossius, 
who was one of the most re- 
nowned scholars of that cen- 
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sity nor its great rival could furnish such 
a corps of instructors, and such a body 
of learned associates, as were accessible 
here. 

The library, as was indeed to be expected 
from the newness of the institution, it must 











tury, taught both belles-lettres 
and chronology. Peter Paaw, 
who founded the botanic gar- 
den, and whose elaborate trea- 
tises in physic, anatomy, and botany still 
maintain their place in the best libra- 
ries, was professor here. So was Daniel 
Heinsius, great as a scholar and a critic, 
and whose editing of the ancient authors 
did so much for the new learning ; while 
Hugo Grotius, one of the ablest men of 
that age of great men, had his name down 
also on this remarkable list. Add to these 
Festus Hommius, regent and pastor in Ley- 
den, and one of the scribes of the Synod 
of Dort; Andrew Rivetus, the learned yet 
devout controversialist ; Anthony Walaeus, 
one of the canonists of the Synod of Dort, 
commentator on Aristotle, and the main 
Flemish translator of the Scriptures, with 
Anthony Thysius, teacher of poetry and 
eloquence, librarian and famous editor of 
the Greek and Latin classics ; and, alto- 
gether, it will not be difficult to compre- 
hend how, to a man like John Robinson, 
there would be great attractions here over 
any which Amsterdam could offer; that 
indeed neither his own English Univer- 
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be confessed, was greatly inferior to those 
of Oxford and Cambridge. We are able 
to know that besides classics, Robinson 
would find there, at this date, 196 volumes 
of theology, 220 in jurisprudence, 100 in 
medicine, 106 in philology, and 416 in 
history and_belies-lettres, — 1038 in all. 
There were also about 500 manuscripts — 
mainly Latin, Greek, and Oriental — and 
some 300 printed books with MS. annota- 
tions. ‘The room was adorred with full- 
length portraits of William the Silent and 
the Prince Mauritz, both still in good 
preservation on the present walls. ‘There 
was further a botanic garden, and an ana- 
tomical museum ; views of which, and of 
the interior of the library, as existent in 
Robinson’s day, are still extant. 

It is an interesting fact that the few 
localities in Leyden which are unmistak- 
ably identified with Robinson’s life and 
death are concentrated within a few rods, 
in the very heart of the oldest portion of 
the city. 
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About St. Peter’s Church, Leyden 


SECTION OF A BIRD’S-EYE MAP, 1570- 


A reference to the accompanying map 
will make this clear. It is a very faithful 
suggestion, in full size, of a section from 
a bird’s-eye map of the city, dated 1670, 
—which was before any change was made 
in the house which Robinson occupied, or 
any of consequence in the vicinity, except 
the addition of a turret to the University 
building. The points of special interest 
are numbered thus! : — 

1. The cathedral of St. Peter, under 
which the good man lies buried. 

2. The clock tower, or beil turret of the 
same, long since torn down. 

3. The University building. 

4. The chapel of the Falyde Bagyns 
Hof (veiled nun’s cloister, or court), in 
which was the University library, where he 
studied. 

5. The house, with garden in the rear, 
of which he was occupier and part owner, 
and where the congregation worshipped. 

6. Kilok-steeg (clock-alley), — running 
by the cathedral to the University, over the 
bridge, — on which his house fronted. 

7. Heeren-straat (Gentlemen’s street) ; 
measurement westward from the junction 
of which with A7ok-steeg, fixes the exact 
position of his house, by the deed and 
plot on record. 

8. The Rafenburg, a canal bordered by 


1The top of the map is a little south of east, 
the cathedral (like all orthodox cathedrals) point- 
ing east and west, north and south, with the cross 
of its nave and transepts. 


a fine street, with trees on both sides, 
where to this day live some of the best 
citizens. 

g. Little dwellings nestling under the, 
side of the cathedral, in one of which long 
lived Mr. De Pecker, the scribe of the rec- 
ords, by whose faithful scrutiny the entry 
of the burial of Robinson was found. 

10. Dwellings standing opposite to Rob- 
inson’s door against the cathedral front, in 
his time, which were in process of demo- 
liticn when I was in Leyden, and from 
which I brought away genuine Dutch 
tiles. 

11. The point of entrance upon the 
square, of Kvor-steeg (choir-alley), follow- 
ing which alley, say 500 feet east, one 
comes out upon the great Breede-Straat 
(Broadway) of Leyden, a little to the left 
of the Stad-huis. 

12. Mewe-steeg (New-alley). 

The Stad-huis (City Hall) is a fine and 
spacious building, justly the pride of the 
city, and stands essentially the same to- 
day as when our fathers and mothers 
climbed its noble stairway to announce, 
in presence of the proper “ authorities” 
their intention to become such. In its 
hall of records stand ranged on long 
shelves, in perfect order, scores of tall 
folios in white vellum binding, containing 
the intentions matrimonial of the Leyden 
residents, from before the time when our 
fathers went there to live, to the present 
day, in uninterrupted succession. It was 
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a queer sensation to me to take down one 
of the earliest ones, by Baron Elsivier’s 
kind permission, and read, — 


“6 Juij, 1612. Joris MORTHEN, Engelschman 
van Jorck in Engeland, jongman, koopman, 
vergeselshaft met Thomas Morthen zijn broe- 
der, en Rogier Wiltson zijn bekende, met 

JULYAEN CARPENTER, jongmeid, van der Baert, 
mede gelegen in Engeland, vergeselschaft met 
Alexander Carpenter, haer vader, Elsje Car- 
penter, haer zuster, en Anne Robbisson, haer 
bekende: ” 


the English of which is, the formal dec- 
laration that George Morton, English- 
man, from York in England, young man 
(z7.e., never married before), merchant, — 
accompanied by (2.¢e., vouched for by) 
Thomas Morton his brother, and Roger 
Wilson his acquaintance, proposed to 
marry Juliana Carpenter, young woman 
(z7.e., never married before), from Bath, 
also situated in England, — accompanied 
by Alexander Carpenter her father, Alice 
Carpenter her sister, and Anna Robinson 
her friend. 

So my great, great, great, great, great 
grandfather and grandmother (on my 
mother’s side) stood here under this very 
roof, and within these very walls, and 
faced that identical folio, while Dutch 
fingers that for two centuries have been 
dust, at their blushing dictation, set down 
the facts of their lineage and loving pur- 
pose ! 

These Pilgrim entries on these records 
have been traced as far back as Dec. 4, 
1610. It is possible that some earlier 
entry may thus far have been overlooked ; 
but more probable that these newcomers 
scarcely began to get settled enough in 
their strange home, and sufficiently pro- 
ficient and thrifty in their new trades, to 
make them think it safe to marry much 
before that time. 

There are other Leyden Records, also, 
which bear traces of the Pilgrims: such 
as the Registries of the Citizens paying 
poll-tax ; the Book of Citizens, where the 
names of William Bradford, Isaac Aller- 
ton, Degory Priest, and many others, 
appear as having been admitted to citi- 
zenship; the Registries of Deeds and 
Securities ; the books of the University ; 
the Registries of Burials, etc., etc. ; but by 
far the most frequent entries appear to 
have been in the marriage lists. I have 
in my possession copies of something like 


a hundred of these records, of various 
sorts ; including the mention — often the 
repeated mention — of several hundred 
names. 

‘These records show that these Pilgrims 
were not indisposed to any hard work, so 
it were honest. The first thing for them 
to do was to get humbly housed, and to 
find labor of some kind by which they 
could earn their daily bread. I imagine 
that they found shelter first mainly over on 
the newer northwestern edge of the city, 
in St. Ursula Street and its neighborhood, 
though I cannot trace them at first to spe- 
cific dwellings. Some few became known 
as “merchants,” while Elder Brewster, 
from his knowledge of the Latin tongue 
(in his youth he studied for a time in the 
University at Cambridge), had success in 
teaching English to many students who 
desired to master it — he drawing rules for 
them “to learn it by, after the Latin man- 
ner,” so that “ many gentlemen, both Danes 
and Germans, resorted to him, some of them 
being great men’s sons,” until “ his outward 
condition was mended, and he lived well 
and plentifully.”” Subsequently having the 
help of friends, he set up a printing-office, 
where — by reason of his printing books 
which would not be allowed to be printed 
in England — he had employment enough. 
In his first year (1609) he had something 
to do with cloth, but whether as merchant 
or dyer I cannot say. Bradford, Fuller, 
Southworth, and Wilson, were  fustian 
makers. Cuthbertson was a_hat-maker. 
Cushman, Masterson, and others, were 
woolcarders. Winslow was a_ printer. 
George Morton and Samuel Butler were 
merchants. Others were masons, clock 
makers, linen workers, woollen-yarn mak- 
ers, glove makers, dyers, looking-glass 
makers, carpenters, coopers, brewers, bom- 
bazine makers, stocking weavers, pump 
makers, etc., etc. Any righteous toil, by 
which they could support themselves and 
those whom they loved, these men, who 
“were not acquainted with trade nor traf- 
fique, but had only been used to a plaine 
countrie life, and ye inocent trade of hus- 
bandrey”” [Bradford, 11], were willing to 
learn and labor in, to the end that they 
might serve God in peace. Gradually, as 
their faithful industry prospered, “ they 
came to raise a competente & comforte- 
able living, but with hard and continual! 
labor.” 
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Site of John Robinson's House, Leyden. 


I have said that the localities, made 
especially sacred to all lovers of liberty by 
their association with the venerated Robin- 
son, group themselves near together, in the 
very heart of the oldest part of the city. 
They are not so far asunder as State 
Street, the Old South Church, and Corn- 
hill. 

In January, 1611, jointly with William 
Jepson, Henry Wood, and Randall Thick- 


ins, who was about to marry a sister of 


Mrs. Robinson, Robinson purchased a de- 
sirable estate in a very central position — 
across a narrow street from the cathedral, 
and within pistol shot of the University — 
containing a large house, and a garden 
back of it with a considerable vacant 
space. The house stood in Klok-steeg, 
where the Fesyns Hof now stands, being 
the third lot toward the University from 
the Heerenstraat. Its front looked from 
the side directly upon the main entrance 
of the cathedral, and its rear land touched 
the wall of the lot in which stood the old 
chapel of the Falyde Beguins Hof, or 
Veiled Nun’s Cloister, whose upper story 
had been appropriated to hold the library 
of the University ; one of its lower rooms 





being afterwards occupied by the 
English Presbyterian Congregation 
which was founded in the very year 
in which Robinson and his congrega- 
tion came to Leyden, and to which 
Robert Durie ministered till his death 
in September, 1616, and Hugo 
Goudgier during the remaining part 
of Robinson’s life, and for more 
than a generation afterward, till his 
death in 1661. The price paid was 
8,000 guilders,— 2,000 down, and 
500 a year thereafter, secured by 
mortgage. If a guilder is counted 
at 40 cents, this would now be about 
$3,200 in gold. Baron Elsivier, 
keeper of the public records, local an- 
tiquary, and descendant of the fam- 
ous Elziviers of old time, and Prof. 
Pluygers, of the University, however, 
both assured me that a guilder was 
worth at least four times as much in 
1611 as it is now; so that this was 
then a large sum to be paid for a 
house, and implies much land with 
it. The purchase was completed on, 
the 5th May following, but, the prop- 
erty being under lease, possession was 
not obtained until 1st May, 1612. 
Thereafter this place on the A/ok-steeg be- 
came the head-quarters of the church. 
Sabbath services were held in the house, 
and Jepson, who was a carpenter, would 
seem to have built twenty-one little houses 
on the rear vacant land of the premises, 
which appear to have been occupied main- 
ly, if not solely, by members of the church. 

Two of the pictures which accompany 
this article show the exact location of this 
home of the Pilgrims. The front view of 
the Pesijns Hof, the site of Robinson’s 
house, is from a point directly opposite 
the west door of St. Peter’s church. The 
central portion of the structure on which 
the inscription “A.D. 1683” appears, almost 
exactly covers the spot where John Robin- 
son lived from about the first of May, 
1611, until his death, rst March, 1625 ; 
whence he was borne across the narrow 
street to his burial under the pavement 
of the cathedral; and where, for these 
near fourteen years, he taught his people 
the ways of immortal life. The slab, in- 
serted, by permission of the regents of the 
esijns Hof, in the front of their build- 
ing, to commemorate its association with 
the leaders of the Pilgrims, was placed 
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under the window on the right of the en- 
trance door, and reads, “On this spot 
lived, taught, and died John Robinson, — 
1611-1625.” 

This front view through the open door 
shows a glimpse of a garden inside. If the 
reader will suppose himself to walk through 
that door, to follow one of the neat paths 
within, to the rear garden wall, and then 
to turn and look back, he will be prepared 
to understand the other picture, showing a 
part of the garden itself, the inner court of 
the Hof, and the western end of the roof 
of the cathedral towering over all. The 
hexagonal turret, seen lower down, beyond 
one of the chimneys of the //of, covers 
an addition to the structure bearing date 
1607, and so was fresh and new when Rob- 
inson was on the ground. 

It is this inclosure of which George 
Sumner spoke thus, at Plymouth, in 1859 : 
“T know not what impression might be 
made upon others, but I confess that, after 
having by these early records identified the 
home of Robinson, and entered the gar- 
den, now overrun with weeds [it has fared 
better since], in which that pious, devoted 
Christian teacher, so heroic and so humble, 
so learned and so modest, walked with 
Brewster and with Bradford, I felt a rever- 
ential thrill greater than when within the 
walls of Wittenberg, almost as great as 
when entering the gates of Jerusalem.” 

Hof is Dutch for garden or court; but 
the word takes on a special technical sig- 
nificance in the fact that it is used to des- 
ignate a court having on two or three 
sides, and fronting upon it, rows of very 
small tenements, in which poor people of 
respectable character are received and 
supported for the remainder of their lives 
upon fixed conditions, generally the pay- 
ment of a small admission fee. There are 
over forty of these HYofe in Leyden. In 
the early days a church was usually con- 
nected with them; and one still stands 
in the Ferusalem Hof, wpon the Celle- 
broeder’s gracht (cell-brother’s, or monk’s 
canal), which may be reached by walking 
a few steps down the Rafenburg south 
from the University ; while the building in 
which the University library was, in Robin- 
son’s time, and is, was built to do similar 
churchly service in the Fa/vde Bagiyns (or 
veiled nuns’) /Zef. This Pesijns Hof, now 
standing on this interesting spot, is so 
named from its founder, Fan Pesijn, who, 


wt 
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on the 25th Oct., 1655, with his wife, 
Maria de Lanoy, by deed of gift founded 
this charity, which was completed and 
set in operation twenty-eight years after. 
Their joint deed [Van Mierts, i. 323) pro- 
vides that the of shall be for the shelter 
of aged married people of the Walloon 
stock ; that an old married man and his 
wife may live together in a tenement, or 
two widowers, or two widows; that they 
shall have rent free and be subject to no 
tax, and shall also have quarterly a certain 
allowance of cheese, butter, turf, or money. 
And it is an absolute condition that no 
man or woman can have these privileges 
who has not made “ profession de da wraye 
religion reformée aux Temples Wallonnes 
de cette dite ville de Leide,”’ — profession of 
the true Reformed Religion in the Walloon 





Garden 


churches of this city of Leyden. The 
whole is placed under the perpetual man- 
agement of regents, at least one of whom 
must always be an elder or deacon of the 
Walloon church in Leyden. 

The narrow central building contains 
nothing in the lower story but the arched 
passage-way of entrance and exit, with 
a stairway leading up to a small room over 
it, where the meetings of the regents are 
held, and the records are kept, etc., etc. 
The old pump, with the lamp upon it 
which lights the court at night, perhaps 
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indicates the well out of which the Pilgrims 
drank in the hot summers, on thirsty Sab- 
bath noons when service was out. 

It seems to be made perfectly clear, 
that the Pilgrim church worshipped on 
this spot, by four considerations. In the 
first place, there is no record of their wor- 
ship anywhere else, and no trace of any 
grant to them by the authorities of any 
place of worship (as there is to the Scotch 
Presbyterian congregation under Durie and 
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others) ; in the second place, it seems to 
have been the policy of the Dutch govern- 
ment in those days to confine the tolera- 
tion of new and unusual sects to “ worship 
in private houses, which were frequently 
as spacious as the churches themselves” 
[ Brodhead, i. 101]; in the third place, 
the fact that Robinson was buried in the 
cathedral suggests that the church had no 
meeting-house of their own in which to 
bury him, as Rev. Henry Hickman, then 
pastor of the Scotch church, was buried 
under the room granted to that church for 
worship in the Fa/de Bagijns Hof, as were 
also James, Earl of Loudon, Edward Paige 
of Boston, and others ; and, in the fourth 


place, because the house seems to have 
been too spacious and costly to make its 
purchase explicable on any other theory. 
Edward Winslow says, in his description of 
the Plymouth-bound company from Ley- 
den [ Hypocrisie Unmasked, 90], “ they that 
stayed at Leyden feasted us that were to 
goe at our pastor's house, being large,” etc. 
It requires no great stretch of the im- 
agination to conceive that in the soft sum- 
mer time, the whole assembly, in their best 
days here not much 








short of three hundred 
in number, would ad- 
journ to this garden ; 
and that its area then 
often witnessed the 
preaching of Robinson 
and the teaching of 
Brewster, and sent up 
to the stooping heaven 
the sonorous tribute of 
their rude but honest 
and heartfelt praise. 
The main body of 
the University build- | 
ing remains essenti- 
ally as it stood when 
Robinson was admit- 
ted to its privileges, 
and in one of its an- 
cient rollsis this record 
— (I translate from 
the original Latin) :— 
“5 Sept. 1615. (By 
permission of the mag- 
istrates) Fohn Rob- 





intson, Englishman, 
aged xxxix. Student 
of Theology. He has 


a family.” 

It should be borne in mind, partly in 
explanation of the phrase in parenthesis 
above, and partly that one may get a full 
idea of the facts involved, that the becom- 
ing a member of a university in those 
days carried with it some privileges which 
are not within our experiences of similar 
life now and here. Such an admission, in 
Leyden, exempted Robinson from the 
jurisdiction of the magistrates of the city, 
and gave to him some other peculiar liber- 
ties, together with the receiving, free of 
town and state duties, every month half a 
tun of beer,—in English, this would be 
126 gallons,—and every three months 
about ten gallons of wine. 
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The library, in the chapel of the Fadyde 
Bagijns Hof, has been rebuilt ; but I have 
an engraving of its interior in his day, 
with several grave men making use of its 
privileges, one of whom I sometimes fancy 
is he. 

About the time he had become com- 
fortably settled in his new home, there 
arose a bitter controversy between the 
new Arminians and the old Calvinists ; 
and, being urged by Polyander, Festus 
Hommius, and others, he went into a 
public disputation with Episcopius before 
the University. Bradford’s account of the 
result is this : — 

“The Lord did so help him to defend y® truth 
& foyle this adversarie, as he put him to an appar- 
ent non-plus, in this great & publike audience. 
And y® like he did a 2. or 3. time, upon such like 
occasions. The which as it caused many to praise 
God y* the trueth had so famous victory, so it pro- 
cured him much honour & respecte from those 
lerned men & others which loved y® trueth.” 


And Winslow testi- 
fies to the same point 
thus : — 

“Our pastor Mr. Aod- 
imson in the time when 
Arminianisme _ prevailed 
so much, at the request 
of the most Orthodox di- 
vines, as Poliander, Fes- 
tus Hommius, ete. 
puted daily against /fés- 
copius (in the Academy 
at Zevden) and others the 
grand champions of that error, and had as good re- 
spect amongst them, as any of their own Divines.” 


dis- 


The Synod of Dort was convened by the 
States-General, November 13, 1618, and 
did not dissolve till May 9, 1619. It was 
composed of eighty-four members, and 
eighteen secular commissioners — of whom 
fifty-eight were Dutchmen, the rest for- 
eigners. England was represented by Dr. 
Carlton, Bishop of Llandaff, afterward 
Bishop of Chichester, John Davenant, 
Bishop of Salisbury, Samuel Ward, Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge, Joseph Hall, to be 
Bishop of Norwich, and Walter Balcan- 
quall, Chaplain to King James. Dor- 
drecht, as the crow flies, is scarcely more 
than twenty-five English miles from Ley- 
den, and it is safe to think that Robinson’s 
interest in the subject, and his interest in 
the eminent men there met together, must 
have led him, probably more than once 
during the nearly six months’ session, over 


to this distinguished assembly ; the more 
that he was in heartiest theological sym- 
pathy with the winning side. 

Robinson’s church enjoyed in Leyden a 
steady and healthy growth, until they num- 
bered nearly three hundred communicants. 
They lived in peace, while the Amsterdam 
brethren had no rest day nor night. And 
they were reasonably prospered in temporal 
things, while they were also “ well reported 
of, euen of them which are without.” As 

Bradford touchingly says : — 














“Though many of them weere 
poore, yet ther was none so poore, 
but if they were known to be of yt 
congregation, the Dufch (either bak- 
ers or others) would trust them in any 
reasonable matter when y‘Y wanted 


St. Peter's Church, Leyden. 


FROM A 17TH CENTURY PRINT. 


money. Because they had found by experience 
how carfull they were to keep their word, and saw 
them so painfull & dilligente in their callings; yea, 
they would strive to gett their custome, and to im- 
ploy them above others, in their worke, for their 
honestie & diligence. 

“ Againe; y® magistrats of y® citie, aboute y® 
time of their coming away, or a litle before, in y® 
publick place of justice, gave this comendable 
testemoney of them, in y* reproofe of the Wallons, 
who were of y® French church in yt citie. ‘These 
English,’ said they, ‘have lived amongst us now 
this 12. years, and yet we never had any sute or 
accusation came against any of them; but your 
strifs & quarels are continual.’ ” 

But by and by, as some grew old, and 
some died, and experience began to prove 
that Holland was not a good place in which 
to bring up English children, and it be- 
came evident that there was little possibility 
for them in Leyden to rise above a posi- 
tion which, if not one of daily necessity, 
still required incessant application of the 
most laborious sort, with small hope of 
any special improvement in the future, —a 
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condition especially severe upon the young 
and the infirm, —the older and the wiser 
ones began to cast about to see what might 
most prudently be done. The king would 
not tolerate their return to their native 
land ; and were they to remain even in Ley- 
den, as they were, the prospect in many 
respects looked dark. 

I think of Robinson and Brewster — who 
shared between them the entire supreme 
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THE SMALL PICTURE SHOWS THE CORNER OF THE WALI 
ROBINSON MEMORIAL IS TO BE PLACED. 


official responsibility of the church, as it 
never had elected a Teacher, nor any sec- 
ond Ruling Elder —TI think of Robinson 
and Brewster together as long pondering 
this gloomy and doubtful condition of 
affairs, until one, or the other (and in this 
world we shall probably never know which), 
throws out the suggestion of a further emi- 
gration across the great and wide sea, to a 
new land ; where they may hear and speak 
their own language; live again with Eng- 
lishmen under English laws; have some 
good of their industry beyond bare daily 
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bread, some scope for commerce, and so 
some light on their temporal future ; where 
they can recover their own old Puritan 
Sabbath ; where they may hope to per- 
petuate their faith ; and where, please God, 
they may lay “some good foundation, or 
at least make some way thereunto, for y° 
propagating & advancing y* gospell of y* 
kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of 
y* world ; yea, though they should be but 

even as stepping-stones unto 
»,, Others for y® performing of so 
great a work.” 

Their own minds _ having 
worked the subject clear, I 
seem to see, first of all, good 
Deacon Doctor Fuller and his 
fellow deacon, the prudent 
Carver, taken into their coun- 
sels, and by and by the matter 
broached to the two “ forward- 
est” godly and noble youth — 
then respectively twenty-eight 
and twenty-two years of age — 
William Bradford and Edward 
Winslow ; and finally to the 
assembled company. 

This is not the place to go 
into particulars : of their weari- 
some correspondence ; of their 
sending agents back and forth 
to the king and the court ; of 
the hard terms exacted of their 
necessity by those merchant 
adventurers who at last con- 
sented to have some share 
with them in the undertaking ; 
of the final decision for part 
of them to brave all the risks, 
while the rest remained behind 
to keep a place for the out- 
goers, should they be discom- 
fited and driven back ; of the 
conclusion that, since the num- 
ber deciding to go was a little the lesser, 
the Elder should lead them forth and the 
Pastor for the present stay ; of the depar- 
ture and the Delft-havern farewells. 

Straight down A7Vok-sfeeg to the eastern 
end of the cathedral, where Mieuwe-steeg 
intersects it, and turning south sharp to 
the right, and keeping down the latter, the 
departing company would soon skirt the 
Koe-poort’s canal to the not uncomely 
Koe-poort (Cow-gate) itself; pass through 
its arch, over its bridge across the S/ads- 
vest-gracht (City’s-defence canal), the 
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broad moat surrounding the town outside 
of its bastions; then turn sharp to the 
right once more, when a few steps west- 
ward by the Singe/ (outer wall) would 
bring them to the Vée/, whence the canal 
boats for Delft and Delft-haven took their 
departure in those days, — now from the 
Delft-sche veer, just outside the Witte-poort. 
It was the 11-21 July, 1620, and all nature 
must have enfolded them in bloom and 
balm and beauty, as, attended by almost 
all who were to remain at Leyden for the 
present, and by many friends come from 
Amsterdam to see them off, the Mayflower 
company looked from their ¢rekschuits for 
the last time upon “ ye goodly & pleasante 
citie, which had been ther resting place 
near 12. years; but they knew they were 
pilgrimes, and looked not much on those 
things, but lift up their eyes to ye heavens, 
their dearest cuntrie, and quieted their 
spirits” [ Bradford, 59]. 

Slowly, smoothly, sadly they glided on, 
—with what tender, varied converse, — 
those fragrant fourteen miles, with mead- 
ows, in all their summer magnificence, 
stretching beyond eyesight on every side, 
until they come out through the gates of 
Delft, upon the muddy JZaese, a little way 
from the North Sea; where the Speedwell 
lay moored at the quay expectant. 

After the “sade and mournfull parting, 
the diminished company whose duty it was 
to remain, at least for a time, glided back 
to their adopted home, patiently pursuing 
their way of daily duty in the hope of bet- 
ter days and better things to come. 

With the others Robinson went home, — 
and it must have been a lonely and a som- 
bre going, — he to something less than five 
years more of earthly life. On the 7th 
February following it is almost certain that 
he buried a child in St. Peter’s. On the 
15th October of the next year, a city census 
enrolls him —his wife Bridget, his children, 
John, Bridget, Isaac, Mercy, Fear, and 
James, with their servant-girl, Mary Hardy 
— as dwelling together in the Groenpoert, 
on the AVok-steeg. On the 27th March, 
1623, he seems again to have buried a 
child in St. Peter’s. And on the 4th of 
March, 1625, a great stone in the pave- 
ment of the same venerable structure was 
lifted, that he might himself be laid, with 
many tears of his own people and much re- 
spect from that alien community, beneath it. 

Years passed. Some of the flock fol- 
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lowed their friends to the wild New World. 
Some, possibly, went back to slightly re- 
pentant, and’ more hospitable, England. 
A few—there is some reason for including 
in the number Mrs. Robinson, and several 
of her surviving children — gradually 
merged themselves in the Dutch church 
and community. By the year 1655, while 
William Bradford and Miles Standish still 
lingered, in their last years, at Plymouth, 
all traces of the presence of the Scrooby 
men disappear from Leyden records and 
history, and its population began fast to 
forget that any such exiles for conscience’ 
sake had ever walked their streets, and 
shared their industries. It was left for the 
reverent research of two centuries later, to 
burnish back to visibility the well-nigh 
evanished impression of their footprints 
there. 

In a certain sense the cathedral brings 
the Pilgrims nearer than any other Leyden 
locality. Somewhere under the pavement 
of its vast spaces reposes all that remains 
on earth of John Robinson, of an infant 
child of William Brewster, and of some 
others of their company. Where they lie 
God only knows. Hundreds and thou- 
sands are there entombed, nave, transepts, 
and aisles being literally paved with me- 
morial stones, — only a part of that portion 
of the nave which lies west of the transepts 
is pewed,— while in many cases, as the 
records prove, the same stone has been 
lifted many and many times to shelter a 
newcomer brought to lie down in the dust 
with the old. The main nucleus of the 
building dates from a.p. 1112. It was, 
therefore, 380 years old when Columbus 
discovered America, and 513 years old 
when Robinson was borne into it for his 
long sleep. It bids fair to double its pres- 
ent seven centuries and a half. Its other- 
wise bare and prosaic walls are enriched 
by almost innumerable funeral tablets, some 
of them of decided artistic beauty, to the 
memory of those who are sleeping below. 
Before long, I hope, a tablet, of suitable 
adornment and wisely inscribed, will be 
placed among them, by the affectionate 
gratitude of the people of the United 
States, to attract the notice of future wor- 
shippers there to the fact that one of the 
greatest as well as noblest and best Eng- 
lishmen of that age, when they too in 
Holland were fighting for liberty, laid 
down his weapons there. 
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AT SCROOBY. 


By Edward E. Hale. 


came to the throne of England when 

he was thirty-five years old. When 
he received the great and fatal message, at 
Edinburgh, that he was King of England, 
he mounted his horse for the journey to 
London, — and with a numerous suite he 
made his first “ progress’ to his new capi- 
tal. On his way he hanged a thief at 
Nottingham, without trial, simply on his 
own prerogative ; a thing no English king 
had any right to do, then or since, and the 
act shocked people as a bad omen. 

The day before this, half way from Scot- 
land to London, he passed through Sher- 
wood Forest, and entertained the day under 
good conduct in hunting there, — the last 
huntsman mentioned, I think, in the series 
where Robin Hood is the first. In that 
day’s sport he passed the manor-house of 
Scrooby, where William Brewster was liv- 
ing. At that very time our Pilgrim Fathers 
met privately to worship in that house every 
Sunday. James took, very likely, a mug 
of ale from William Brewster’s hands. He 
lunched, in the open air, on the bank of a 
stream a little further on, and in such syl- 
van amusement came to Worsop, where he 
slept.’ 

The manor-house of Scrooby, as is 
proved, attracted the King’s attention. It 
belonged, as the reader knows, to the 
Archbishop of York. One of the very first 
letters which James wrote, or had written 
for him, when he arrived in London was 
written to the Archbishop, asking him to 


J icame THE FIRST, the King-Fool, 


1 See Nichols’s Praogresses of Fames 1. The 
whole passage is: “The 208 being Wednesday, 
his Majistie rode towards Waksop, the noble Earle 
of Shrewsbury’s house: at Bawtry, the High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire took his leave of the King, — 
and there Mr. Askoth [Ayscough] the High 
Sheriff of Nottinghamshire received him, — being 
gallantly appointed both horse and men, and so 
he conducted his Majistie on, till he came within 
a mile of Blyth, where his Highness lighted and 
sat down on a banke-side to eat and drink.” And 
Nichols’s note is: ‘ Bawtry isa small market-town, 
situated partly in the parish of Scrooby in York- 
shire, and partly in that of Blyth in Northampton- 
shire. The division of the counties is marked by 
a small current of water in the yard of the Crown 
Inn.” 


sell him Scrooby, that he might have it for 
a royal residence when he should hunt 
again in Sherwood Forest. It is certainly 
curious now, to see that the first letter 
written by the Presbyterian King to the 
Archbishop of York was not a discussion 
of theology, but a proposal to the Arch- 
bishop to sell to him the manor-house 
in which the Pilgrim Fathers were then 
secretly meeting on the Lord’s Day for 
their united worship, and in which they 
continued to meet till this same Presby- 
terian King “harried them out of the 
kingdom.” 

The King’s letter to the Archbishop has 
never, so far as I know, been printed till 
now. Here it is, as copied for me from 
the original in the English archives. 


r r { 
KING JAMES TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Most reverend father in God ot right 
trustie and right welbeloved we greet you 
well. We have observed in o* passage from 
o* realme of Scotland hitherwardes that 
neere o° forest of Sherwood in Nottingham- 
shire we have no house meet for o" abode 
whersoever in o* like passage between o* 
two realmes w™ o” affaires will oft constrain 
us unto we shall have cause to take o 
pleasure in y' forest, And we have been 
with all informed that neere to the same 
are two houses and mannors belonging to 
the see of York called Scroby and South- 
well both very well seated for o' commerce 
in regard as well of the holsomes of the 
ayre as of their neernes to y* place of o 
sport which hath caused us to enter into 
consideration how we might obtain the said 
two houses and the Lands to them belong- 
ing of you without great detriment to the 
Church, and we have found the most expe- 
dient way to be by taaking the same in 
exchange from you for other rents of ours 
to be assigned to you for them. wherein 
though we have instructed this bearer o* 
servant expressly sent to you for this pur- 
pose to open o* mynde more particularly 
yet have we thought. good “# see when 
to express y® reasons for which you may 
doe this pleasure to us wout scandale 
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to y" selfe or losse to y" Church. ffirst we 
are informed y‘ the said two houses are 
exceedingly decayed so as it is not likely 
y' y" selfe or anni successor of yours will 
be willing to be at the charge of repairs 
ther as we intend Secondly y‘ nether y’ selfe 
nor any of your predecessors have used 
to reside there so as they are of little use 
to you nor shall be to y" successors. And 
thirdly y' the Mann‘ of Southwell hath not 
been w“out question moved to it in the 
others of the late Queen deceased and be- 
fore which though we have no purpose to 
take benefitt of yet is asa good induce- 
ment to you why you should the rather 
give us contentment in granting us o* de- 
sire, for w™ we offer you these conditions 
ant.! That you shall have in exchange of 
us as much rent of impropriation or thithes 
within y" own desmesne or w"in o' Duchy 
of York as shall amount at the least to the 


1The text originally read, “ give us contentment 
for granting us o° desire,” [pon use under]; then 
these words were erased, “ and which if you shall 
doe we will grant.” ant above is what is left, un- 
erased, of “ grant.” 
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yearely rent of Scroby and Southwell w™ the 
lands to them belonging. ffurther whereas 
there hath been as before & sithence ques- 
tion moved about the Church of Southwell 
and the landes to it belonging w™ question 
yet dependeth we will confirm and estab- 
lish the same by all strong assurance as 
we can make for the establishing thereof. 
ffor w"" reasons as we thinke y' you may 
w"out offence do we hope you will willingly 
and spedily give us this satisfaction in this 
o desire who shall now at length Debate 
this w™ you and shortly o' and give us cause 
to thinke y' you do regarde o* contentment 
is no lesse than y" duety requireth.’ 


Endorsed 18 Augusti. 1603. 
York. for Scroby & Southwill. 


L: Archbi op of 


1Jn the original, the word “ redily,” has been 
erased before “ willingly,” —“ and return your 
answer by this bearer” before, “who shall now.” 
That sentence ended, “ who shall now at length 
Debate this with you, and whom therefore we re- 
quire you to creditt and by him to return us shortly 
your answer to this our request, and may give us 
cause to thinke yt you do regarde ot” &c., as 
above. 














THE HAUNTED BELL. 


By Prof. James K. Hosmer. 


CHAPTER I. 


pee O ME, the school- 
GA\Y master of the town of 
| Meadowboro, it has 
y fallen to look over a 
La pile of manuscripts 
left by the Reverend 
a) Mr. Wooderoffe, the 
— first minister of the 
town, who discharged 
the duties of his office nearly down to the 
time of the Old French War. The yellow 
heap is for the most part of sermons ; but 
I found among them one manuscript of 
considerably larger size than the rest. It 
was in a finer hand than that of the min- 
ister, who had written upon the broad sheet 
in which the loose papers were wrapped, 
the following indorsement : 

“The narrative of Mistress Thankful 
Pumry, the Baron’s Grand-daughter : for 
some years, formerly, a beloved inmate of 
my own household, and once a comely and 
gracious maid. Put into my hands on her 
early death-bed, to the end that I might 
know what had burthened her. Undoubt- 
edly correct as regards matters that hap- 
pened before the Burning, and elsewhere, 
I opine, not unveracious. To be kept se- 
cret in the fear that otherwise troubles 
might come to pass. Somewhat curious 
as giving good proof of what many doubt, 
strange doings of the Devil in the earth. 
I hold the woman to have been be- 
witched.” 

Neither the manuscript nor the minis- 
ter’s comment had a date, but I am famil- 
iar enough with Mr. Wooderoffe’s hand to 
be able to refer his indorsement to the 
early period of his settlement, the first 
decade, probably, of the last century. I 
am sure Thankful Pumry’s narrative had 
not been unfolded since the minister wrote 
upon it, until it fell into my hands. I 
found that while hunting among these 
withered leaves which had fallen more than 
a century and a half ago, I had come upon 
a bunch of dewy and blooming arbutus, in 
the story of a tender-souled woman who 
had died through sorrow. I give it with 





some re-arrangement, and taken out of its 
old phraseology. Thankful lived apart 
from her fellows, and the writing of her 
narrative, evidently, was the resource to 
which she turned that her spirit might not 
feed upon itself. I have not left out the 
superstition (so our generation will call it) 
which pervades it. Strange and painful 
was the path of life through which walked 
this young gentlewoman, whose lines had 
fallen in this outpost of the Puritan colony. 

Toward the end of the t7th century, 
a new meeting-house was built in Meadow- 
boro. A small surplus remained from the 
fund appropriated by the plantation for 
this work, which it was resolved should be 
applied to the purchase of a bell. The 
minister, the deputy to the General Court, 
and the captain of the train-band were 
empowered to do this business in behalf of 
their fellow-townsmen. Thankful Pumry 
gives the story briefly; but in the town 
records and certain other papers still ex- 
tant, the circumstances are narrated some- 
what in detail, it being a matter of unusual 
interest in the frontier village of those days. 

I picture to myself the face of Mr. 
Wooderoffe as one possessed of strength 
and sense, bearing upon the skin rather 
the tan of the farmer than the pallor of the 
student, as it looked out from the curls of 
the ample full-dress wig, above the bands 
that waved at his neck; for the minister, 
there is ample evidence, was a sturdy yeo- 
man, as well as a godly divine, a man of 
kind heart and good judgment. 

The three frontiersmen, having reached 
the colonial capital, made their way to the 
warehouse of Master Haselrigge, a mer- 
chant to whom they had learned a con- 
signment of bells had lately come, and 
these they asked to see. Master Hasel- 
rigge had heard of the Reverend Mr. 
Wooderoffe “as a lively and _ painful 
preacher, a light worthy to shine in any 
of the golden candlesticks of the Prov- 
ince, and he doubted not that he caused 
his ray to be beheld afar throughout that 
remote Barbary, among the savage taw- 
nies.” The bells at last were shown, sent 
over, (represented the merchant,) in the 
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ship Zhe Hopeful Luke,—some few cast 
in England for purposes of commerce, 
others brought away as prizes in the sack 
of convents or plunder of Catholic ships, 
during the wars with France and Spain. 
They lay. upon the floor of the warehouse, 
spotted more or less with rust, some of 
them telling the tale of their origin in the 
founder’s name or some emblem upon the 
side. One bell differed from the rest in 
that it was completely untarnished. In 
spite of the exposures which it had under- 
gone, it gleamed from crown to tip. A 
cross was embossed heavily upon the side, 
and beneath, about the lip of the bell, ran 
the motto: “O Maria, tuis precibus pro- 
tege nos.” Running beneath a moulding 
near the top were letters forming the 
legend: “ Ad majorem Dei gloriam.” 

“Tt is the motto of the Jesuits,” said 
Mr. Wooderoffe, as he read the latter. 

Notwithstanding its beauty, it appeared 
that the Romish emblem and legends, so 
prominently displayed, made it less sala- 
ble than the others. The merchant could 
tell nothing of its history, except that it 
had been sent to him by his correspondent 
in Bristol. Upon being questioned, he 
mentioned, with some hesitation, that the 
sailors of Zhe Hopeful Luke had declared 
the bell to be “ possessed.” He was will- 
ing to sell it, on account of its ill-repute, 
at a low price, and he mentioned a sum 
which caused the frontiersmen to exchange 
glances. 

In order that the tone of the bell might 
be heard, it was carried to the open air 
and hung to a projecting beam upon the 
wharf. ‘The merchant threw the tongue 
against the side, and there rose a sweet 
and melancholy sound above the clatter of 
the harbor. It was clear and musical, di- 
minishing through moment after moment 
with an almost pathetic tremor, as if the 
bell sighed and moaned, suffering some 
indignity. The tone was in some way sug- 
gestive of unrest. When the vibration 
had fully died away, —so an old letter of 
the time declares,—the captain of the 
train-band made allusion to its bad fame 
and popish emblems as making the bell 
unfit for the use of a congregation of 
God’s people. The minister, however, 
made light of the objections. He said, 
with some formality, — for a considerable 
group of people had gathered, — that, 
“ Howsoever it might have done service for 
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the Devil, it had now been snatched away 
unto the Lord. He rejoiced that an in- 
strument of idolatrous ceremonies might 
be used to call true saints to worship of the 
gospel order.” 

These considerations, and no doubt also 
the low price, availed with the Meadow- 
boro men, and the bargain was concluded. 

The deputies returned to their home 
by the blazed path through the woods, 
leaving the bell to come by the longer but 
more convenient water-passage. Con- 
veyed at first by a coasting sloop, it was 
afterwards received into a broad flat-bot- 
tomed craft, which by sail and oar slowly 
made its way inland against the river cur- 
rent. The sun-burnt rocks of Meadow- 
boro mountain in due time threw their 
afternoon shadow over it, and just at night- 
fall at last the boatman moored at the vil- 
lage ferry. As the landscape darkened, 
the bell, with its tongue muffled, was lifted 
from its place and drawn upon a sledge 
across the meadows to the village green. 
It was presently hung in the belfry of the 
little meeting-house, the bell-rope passing 
through a hole beneath down into the cen- 
tre of the broad aisle. On the morning 
of the Sunday following, the sound of it 
for the first time went forth over the roofs 
of the village, beyond the palisades through 
the valley, until all the outer farms were 
listening. The rangers heard it from the 
block-house which was their post, far to 
the northward: so Micah Wanton at his 
homestead on Plum-tree Plain to the 
south ; and thought of the bells in Mon- 
treal which he had come to know in the 
captivity from which he had just escaped. 
Woe-begone, “the praying Indian,” lis- 
tened before his wigwam on the high hill- 
brow on the edge of the pathless western 
wilderness, and wondered what the white 
men had found to take the place of the 
Sunday morning drum. The tone of the 
bell, as it swept over the forests from that 
spot where civilization was just planting 
itself, suggested, as it had done on the 
Boston wharf, disquiet and loneliness. The 
people, gathered on the green, looked with 
some awe on the shining metal with its 
devices. The children who saw it turn its 
edge up into the sunlight while the ringer 
was invisible, fancied that it had a life of 
its own. Thankful says, she stood, then 
unmarried, with her townsfolk, half-dis- 
posed to adopt this childish notion. The 
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question formed itself within her mind, — 
this bell which they say possesses some 
strange spell, and whose story is unknown, 
what is its secret? So, with light girlish 
curiosity she approached the mystery, 
against which her soul was hereafter to 
beat and press with intensity becoming 
always more tragic. 


CHAPTER II. 


MEADOWBORO was shut in, in the days 
with which we have to do, by a palisade 
of hewn timbers sharpened at the top, 
which enclosed the village like a line of 
grenadiers in peaked caps, dressed shoul- 
der to shoulder. Some were freshly cut, 
and stood like new recruits put into line 
yesterday ; others were gray old veterans 
which had been in rank twenty years, since 
the days of Philip’s war, and were deco- 
rated across their fronts with pale green 
medals of lichen. From beneath the pro- 
jecting upper stories of the houses, small 
diamond-paned windows, provided with 
heavy shutters of oak, appeared to glance 
with a furtive expression. Some of the 
dwellings had bastions at the corners, which 
looked askance down the fronts of the 
houses and sideways into the neighbor- 
hood, with an air of the utmost suspicion. 
Often the structures were of untrimmed 
logs, opposing to winter storms and Indian 
missiles a rough-ribbed buckler behind 
which their inmates were effectively pro- 
tected ; and when a more decent surface 
of clapboards was offered to the eye, it was 
as when a soldier conceals his panoply 
under a sightly mantle, for there was a 
breastwork behind against hostile nature 
and hostile man. 

Upon the brow of a descent of ten or 
twelve feet, where the terrace upon which 
the village stood fell away to the meadow, 
stood the square, strongly framed meeting- 
house, the roof of which swept up on each 
side from the eaves to the point in the 
centre from which rose the belfry. Here, 
shining and untarnished, swung the bell, its 
cross and even the lettering plainly visible 
to a good eye from the village-green in 
front. The belfry rose above it in a roof 
so steep that it was rather a spire, looking 
like an extinguisher arranged by Puritan 
hands to descend if necessary upon the 
popish emblems and mottoes : these, truly, 
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when the morning-sun came over the east 
mountain, glowed as if they were on fire. 
About the village stretched the wide 
meadows, not many years before covered 
always at harvest-time with the Indian’s 
crop of maize; but now, under the tillage 
of the settlers, showing a more various 
yield, — green in« parts with grass for hay, 
in parts brown with wheat, and again, blue 
with the flowers of the flax. The people 
were scarcely more like the people of our 
time than was the village like a village of 
to-day. The typical Yankee, with his dry 
skin, his rather colorless eye in which pupil 
and iris tend to run together, his lank frame, 
and straight locks of fine, thin hair hanging 
about a crown that becomes early a bare 
tract of parchment, had not yet been pro- 
duced by the attrition of generations be- 
tween the granite ledges and the pitiless 
climate with its alternate scorch and freeze. 
The English settler of the times of William 
and Mary and Queen Anne was of a heavier, 
moister substance, with face more buxom 
and of fresher color, surmounted by locks 
flowing in a deeper mass. The people, 
went down into the meadows to their work, 
beside their oxen, with goad in one hand 
and long gun in the other ; and sometimes 
when the grain was high, they were driven 
within the gates of the palisade by the rifles 
of Indians or hostile French from Canada. 
They paraded weekly in the train-band, 
and sat austerely on Sunday beneath the 
eyes of tithing-man and ruling-elder, in the 
square, unpainted meeting-house. At town- 
meeting they ruled themselves with none 
to say them nay, — voting for deputy, 
select-man, fence-viewer, and deer-reeve, 
with grains of corn for “Ay” and dark 
beans for “Nay”; and Farr, the town- 
clerk, says there are traditions that some- 
times after a hot contest, when the voting 
was done, the rival parties grew amiable 
again over a hearty dish of succotash made 
out of the ballots. Not at all unknown in 
the settlement was the growl of wolf and 
bear. Against savage and wild beast every 
man went armed. Even in the minister’s 
study, buff-coat, pistol, and heavy sword 
had a place beside Bible and Psalm-book. 
At the high, small windows of the fortress- 
houses, or in summer before the open 
doors, the women in bodice and short- 
gown sat busy at the spinning wheel, with 
the plates of pewter or trenchers of beech- 
wood clean upon the dresser behind them. 
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When afternoon was ending, regularly from 
the door of the log school-house came the 
hoot and foot-beat of the children just let 
loose. 

Such was the village, such its people ; 
and over all from the belfry the bell, whose 
past ‘was unknown, from time to time 
sounded. On Sundays, at the weekly lec- 
ture, on Fast and Thanksgiving, and each 
evening at the hour of nine, its vibrations 
were poured over the meadows and into 
the mountain-hollows ; and when the hand 
of the ringer was taken from the rope, the 
moan-like prolongation came always for 
some moments until it fainted upon the 
ear, as if it were protesting through the 
sombre forest that it would be elsewhere. 

One May morning, near the ford to the 
west of the village where the palisades ran 
not far from the river margin, a young 
man waited. Stepping-stones beaded the 
broad and shallow current from bank to 
bank, and he was floating just above them 
in calmer and deeper water, in a canoe 
dug out of the trunk of an elm. He was 
near the further shore, and throwing just 
force enough upon the paddle to prevent 
the canoe from going down with the cur- 
rent, he kept his eye fixed upon the mead- 
ow to the west, which stretched for half 
a mile in that direction, unbroken except 
by clumps of bushes, as far as the forest 
that covered the higher land. Bob-o- 
links chittered out of the grass, just be- 
coming ankle deep. The impatient brakes 
were starting up in a growth almost visible 
under the quickening rain and sun of the 
early season ; and the trees that here and 
there dotted the meadow, which all winter 
had shown the sky through their tops, as 
light can be seen through the substance of 
a spectre, grew dense with foliage flushed 
sometimes with blossoms, skeletons no 
longer, but round and ruddy with life. 

The young man’s face was not unhand- 
some, but heavy ; his frame was strong, and 
with a slight effort of his muscular arms, 
the canoe was easily kept in its place, 
though the current ran strong. At last, 
from the further side of the meadow, there 
appeared a girlish figare coming lightly 
down the slope from the edge of the forest. 
The spring of youth was in her gait, a 
speed and ease of movement that spoke 
of out-door rambles. Now she ran, then 
paused a moment over a buttercup, then 
walked waving the wild-flowers she carried, 
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coming in this wayward progress nearer 
and nearer the river-bank. She wore a 
waist of blue, laced in front, a short skirt 
with a gay stripe, and a hat of plaited 
straw. The violets came over her instep 
as she trod, and the taller buttercups 
brushed the clocks of her stockings. The 
bob-o-links, fluttering away from their 
perches before her, leaving them vibrating 
while they lit upon others a little farther 
off that swayed and trembled under the 
weight, kept up a song that changed and 
quivered in time with the beating of their 
dark-striped wings. 

“Come, Thankful,” said the young man. 
“T have waited for thee ; let me set thee 
across.” 

“ Nay, nay, Remembrance,” said Thank- 
ful, who seemed not to have perceived him 
until then, “ not with thee ;”’ and Thankful 
sprang, clapped her hands, and laughed 
with a voice as merry as the bird-notes. 
She ran back to a clump of bushes a rod 
or two from the bank, where she seated 
herself, drawing out from her apron which 
she held gathered in her hand, may-flowers, 
innocence, violets, apple-blossoms. Paying 
no farther attention to Remembrance, she 
demurely made them one by one into a 
nosegay. ‘The face of the young man grew 
ruddier. He sought to cover his discom- 
fiture with an awkward smile, and springing 
eagerly from his boat, drew it up on the 
shore. 

“Come, Thankful, be kinder,” he said, 
dropping upon the grass at her side, with 
the warmth of passion in his voice. 

“‘ Nay, nay ; what is it all to me?” said 
the girl, and flinging down her flowers she 
bounded to her feet again, turned her back 
upon her suitor, and chirping in answer to 
a robin, hunted among the branches for a 
bird’s nest. 

While Remembrance, baffled, hung his 
head, Thankful suddenly started for the 
ford. The lover sought to throw himself 
in her path with outstretched arms; but 
she eluded his grasp with a laugh full of 
mischief, and in a moment was leaping 
from one to another along the line of step- 
ping-stones, Presently she was in mid- 
stream, poised on a water-worn boulder, 
where she swayed and nodded and laughed. 
The smooth water, slipping down over 
brown pebbles, reflected the lithe and 
slender figure; the bees hummed about 
the blossoms in her hat-brim. “Not yet, 
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not yet,” she called, then leaped airily 
from stone to stone until she reached the 
farther shore, while Remembrance with a 
frown paddled his canoe slowly after. 
Stepping to the beach, the baffled suitor 
was turning toward the path which led to 
the gate through the palisade. Thankful, 
in whose eyes there now appeared a relent- 
ing light, said to herself : 

“T have indeed treated him ill.” 

She called his name in a different tone, 
and hurrying to his side, twined into the 
button-hole of his doublet the stem of a 
flower. The broad face of Remembrance 
showed all the tenderness of which it was 
capable. He caught Thankful’s hand, 
which was withdrawn at once, but not un- 
kindly. 

“‘Goodwife Hesketh, or some other of 
the gossips of the village,” said she, “ with 
whom you know I find but small favor, may 
be near the gate: but we will henceforth 
be better friends.” 

So the heavily moulded youth and the 
lithe maid walked forward demurely side 
by side, like persons who had met by 
chance. 

She was a girl of seventeen, witn a way- 
ward soul looking out of the dot of light in 
the dark eyes, and with hair blowing free. 
As her lips parted when she laughed, a 
deep dimple curved like a mark of paren- 
thesis upon the cherry of each cheek. Can 
I say they served the purpose which marks 
of parenthesis generally do, enclosing some- 
thing that can be spared without injury to 
the sense? Certainly, even if the mouth 
had been gone, there would have been 
beauty enough left in the rest of the face 
to redeem a dozen ordinary faces; and 
certain it was, too, that the lips of them- 
selves had abundant capital in the way of 
charm to set up alone, even had there 
been no partnership with cheek and brow 
and free-blowing hair. 

The facts which appear in Thankful’s 
confession are these. Remembrance Pum- 
ry, whom she did not love, paid court to 
her. In girlish sport she encouraged him, 
and he came to see her against the will of 
the minister who was her guardian. The 
minister lost patience, and one day threat- 
ened him with the discipline of the whip- 
ping-tree, which in those days was meted 
out to lovers persistent against the wishes 
of parents and guardians. I look up daily 
into the top of the same tree, still vigorous 
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on the village green, and see what a 
writhing there is of the great branches in 
its leafy brain. Does it have uncomfort- 
able qualnis, I wonder, because it was a 
whipping-tree when it was a sapling? If 
it was unkind to the spoonies of a former 
time, it is quite too gentle to their suc- 
cessors of the present hour. I have made 
a law as of the Medes and Persians ; but 
Hercules himself, with a bran new cudgel, 
could not, I solemnly believe, keep the 
Seminary girls from flirting under its shad- 
ow in the summer twilight, apparently with 
its ready connivance. 

Thankful’s heart was touched by the 
suffering she had brought upon Remem- 
brance. Without sufficient thought she 
applied herself to win the minister’s con- 
sent to his suit. It was at the stepping- 
stones by the ford, she says, that she first 
showed him real favor. In time they were 
married. She found too late she had 
given him her hand only, and from the 
very bridal was unhappy. Her narrative 
shows her to have been of excellent educa- 
tion, a thing not extraordinary, ward and, 
favorite as she had been of an accomplished 
scholar. She had read what English books 
she could procure, and as to the ancient 
tongues, I am confident I might have put 
into her hands with entire safety, had she 
belonged to our world, our classes in 
Cesar and Virgil, and, perhaps, also the 
beginners in Greek. 

‘“* How are we to understand,” one asks, 
“those words in Mr. Wooderoffe’s indorse- 
ment upon the narrative, ‘The Baron’s 
Grand-daughter’? Can it be possible that 
a girl of birth and blood should have found 
a home so far in the wilderness as Meadow- 
boro ?”’ 

Qu'te possible. Cotton Mather declares 
that the Reverend John Wilson of Boston 
was grand-nephew of an archbishop of 
Canterbury, and his wife daughter of Sir 
John Mansfield, Master of the Minories 
and Queen’s Surveyor. Peter Bulkeley, 
minister of Concord, had for his first wife 
a cousin of Sir Thomas Allen, Lord Mayor 
of London, and for his second wife a 
daughter of Sir Richard Chitwood. John 
Sherman of Watertown married the grand- 
daughter of an Earl; while Mabel Har- 
lakenden, who figured in the early New 
England society, becoming wife of John 
Haynes, Governor of Connecticut, had in 
her veins the blood of the Plantagenets. 
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The colonies were by no means without 
people of high birth: and particularly in 
the families of the ministers could often be 
found a strain of gentle blood. Thankful, 
you know, speaks freely of it, and if she 
had not done so, to my mind in all her 
bearing through her singular experience 
there is the dignity and grace of a person 
well-born. By the laws of heredity, I am 
sure, there had been transmitted to her 
from ancestors who had enjoyed for gene- 
rations what was best and most brilliant in 
England, all sorts of fine sensibilities and 
delicate tastes. Poor girl! I am afraid 
they were sadly in the way in the back- 
woods which the fates assigned her for a 
dwelling-place. 

Doubtless Thankful’s match with Re- 
membrance was regarded in the village as 
not unfit, although the minister had not 
favored it. The Pumrys were leading 
people among the settlers, as I have dis- 
covered from the mention in the records 
that, in seating the congregation, the front 
pew of the gallery was assigned to them, 
which was equal to the second seat in the 
body of the meeting-house, and so sur- 
passed in dignity by only one or two other 
positions. Certainly she could have found 
no mate more eligible in point of rank and 
substance without going to the older towns 
of the province, so all would have said. 
Nor is there any hint in the narrative that 
Remembrance was vicious or cruel. He 
was a sluggish, prosaic soul, who had bound 
himself to a spirit alive with the finer feel- 
ings, full of imagination, of aspirations 
which craved something more than was 
afforded by the staid, strait, monotonous 
life of the settlement. There was no open 
jar or disagreement. Thankful believes, 
indeed, that the hunger of her heart was 
quite unknown to her husband, who, satis- 
fied with the dutiful performance of her 
responsibilities, saw nothing in the gravity 
which prematurely settled upon the face, 
once so vivacious, but the natural taking 
on of matronhood by the laughing girl. 
She believes that if circumstances had not 
ordered otherwise, they might have gone 
on side by side for a life-time, without 
scandal, her nature becoming gradually 
subdued to that with which it was yoked, 
until its finer feelings were all extinguished. 
Not that happiness could have ever come, 
but endurance might have grown into a 
habit and the suffering have become more 


and more bearable. No children came to 
their union ; among the women of the vil- 
lage were few congenial companions. To 
Thankful some portion of the books of 
the minister were, to a certain extent, a 
resource ; still more the fields and woods. 
While Remembrance was taken up with a 
frontiersman’s toils, his wife acquired a 
habit of solitary rambling, an eccentricity 
over which the settlers shrugged their 
shoulders, but which was not interfered 
with except when hostile war-parties were 
thought to be lurking near. To a gentle- 
woman some departure from ordinary ways 
might be pardoned. Her mind, thrown in 
upon itself, was a torture to her, and in the 
dearth of resources she applied it for relief 
to the study of the plants and creatures 
she encountered,—an aimless labor, but 
which, for the time being, blunted in a 
measure the tooth by which she was de- 
voured. 

I do not know whether in after years 
she became the subject of a spell or not. 
Her confession, at any rate, has a most 
singular pensive charm which I wish I 
might impart to my transcript, but which 
I fear is too subtle. ‘The account is dis- 
jointed, prolix, incoherent: it could not 
be presented without large abbreviation 
and rearrangement; but I have some- 
times felt after laying down the leaves, as 
if the sound of the bell with which her fate 
became connected, had just died upon my 
ear. ’ 
Here are some loose scraps which I give 
in Thankful’s own words : 

“March 8. In the burying ground. 
Western hills bare of snow except here 
and there a line or patch which look even 
as white veins I have chanced to see in 
darker rock. Air soft, with many bird- 
songs. The crows caw from afar, a flock 
flying hither and thither in the distance. 
Against or with the wind they dart with 
equal ease, each wing wavereth upon the 
air in a ripple out from the body to the 
spreading feathers at the end. 

“In the little wood I note that the bark 
of the chestnut cleaveth up and down, the 
trunk growing big, bursting it asunder ; 
whereas in the white birch the grain of the 
bark runneth from side to side about the 
trunk. The thin outside bark thereof hath 
a silken lustre. I put my hand near, and 
lo, the fingers are dimly answered from 
within. 
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“Raspberry stems — bright, living red, 
bare of all, without spray or branch; a 
faint blueness sometimes cloudeth the 
color. 

“From the ripples a crisp sound, the 
water beating against a rotting fringe of 
ice that dureth still. A small morsel 
breaking and falling with a tinkle as from 
metal. 

“Set homeward I see just above the 
earth a certain tremblement of the air 
above the meadow lying fallow. Nothing 
yet giving brightness to the woods save 
now and then a patch of green moss and 
the flames of deep crimson at the top of 
the sumach boughs. 

“April 24. The frogs break forth at 
evening into high-pitched ringing song. 
The wood-peckers in the old trees are 
cumbered with business. Even now one 
laboreth above me, its head discharged so 
rapidly I see it in two places at once, with 
a clatter like that of a muffled drum. 

“Bit off leaves of the checkerberry, 
green and purple, with fruit of brilliant 
red. Found the everlasting covered with 
a nap, as of satin that doth softly glisten. 
Little spears, fine as the stings of bees, 
thrusting up from the top, touched above 
with gold,— stems pushed, I ween, into 
some fairy sunrise, the glory whereof our 
muddy senses catch not, save as this faint 
answering supplieth to us the hint. 

“May g. Strawberry blossoms, — fine 
little white leaves, — the stems within 
dusted at their broadened ends with yel- 
low, like little spades whose use hath been 
to shovel treasure. 

“A pool of water of perfect clearness. 
A toad hoppeth in amazed at my approach. 
Turbid clouds labor up into the little wel- 
kin that lyeth beneath me. Shall I 
hearken after mimic thunder?” 

So poor Thankful sought to fill the 
vacancy to which she felt -herself doomed. 
As well as she could she took nature to 
her heart. The reader will see she could 
be a close observer, and that the poetic 
sense was in some degree aroused. The 
copies of Milton and Marvell, which be- 
longed to the minister’s library, are still 
extant in the town library, and in some of 
the marginal comments I detect Thankful’s 
hand, who made them no doubt when she 
was Mr. Wooderoffe’s ward. She herself 
mentions that she had somewhere found 
Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen.” Slight enough, 
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however, was the ministration to her crav- 
ing for things beautiful, in the severe dis- 
cipline and narrow life of the Puritan out- 
post ; in her association with the clod, to 
whom she had bound herself; and even 
in the books to which she could gain ac- 
cess. Hopeless of help, she set herself 
to silent stubborn endurance, giving to the 
world no sign of her heartache, except 
that the village wondered how the maid, 
whose liveliness had been scarcely seemly, 
had become transformed so soon into a 
grave, staid matron. 


CHAPTER III. 


As the quiet life at Meadowboro went 
forward, the bell hanging at the apex of 
the meeting-house roof ceased at length 
to be an object of special interest. The 
Romish emblem and mottoes gleamed 
brightly upon it in the sunshine of both 
winter and summer, and the tall extin- 
guisher, which Protestant hands had 
placed above, threatened them constantly 
with eclipse. Under it once a week was 
drawn up the train-band, in buff coats, 
with long guns and powder-horns curving 
at the side. Early each morning the great 
gates in the palisade were unbarred, and 
the oxen driven down into the meadow, 
but always warily. The Meadowboro life, 
though for the most part quiet, was always 
haunted by anxiety, and often became a 
perilous exposure in which no eye could 
safely close. A few rods beyond the gate 
lay a heap of ashes and charred beams, 
where had stood the house of an over- 
bold settler until the Indians came to 
burn and slay. Across the village green, 
one June afternoon, a horseman slowly . 
rode, holding before him upon the saddle 
the wounded body of a householder, shot 
without warning from the tall grass while 
at work in the hay-field. When the min- 
isters from nearer the sea-board came to 
preach, as they sometimes did, at the out- 
post, they seldom failed, after the ruling 
elder had given out the psalm and repeated 
the customary formula: “If this present 
brother hath any word of exhortation for 
the people at this time, in the name of God 
let him say so,” to preface the sermon with 
some commendation of those who kept 
guard thus upon the most remote watch- 
tower. 
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Thankful went one evening, as she often 
did, to the house of the minister, and 
found there a stranger who had arrived 
since sun-down. He was dusty with travel ; 
his complexion was olive ; his eye dark and 
penetrating ; his nose thin, curved, and 
prominent; his stature tall. His manners 
were full of a dignified affability and: ele- 
gance, strange to one accustomed only 
to the English Puritans. He was made 
known to Thankful by the minister as a 
Huguenot exile, “certified to be a man of 
worth by the minister of the French con- 
gregation in Boston, from whom he hath 
letters to whomsoever it may concern.” 
The worshipful Cotton Mather, moreover, 
had provided him with a missive to the 
authorities of the frontier towns, speaking 
of him as one “anxious to proceed even 
into the wilderness to behold thoroughly 
God’s mercies to New England, and in 
what manner this goodly vine hath waxed 
and grown onward even at the end thereof.” 
The stranger spoke in fluent English, but 
with a foreign accent and a frequent use 
of foreign idioms. ‘The talk through the 
evening was of his country and of the perse- 
cution of the Protestants under the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The stranger 
volubly described many a terrible scene, 
his hands and expressive features giving 
graphic emphasis to his words. 

When the evening was well advanced, 
the Huguenot, with a polite inclination 
toward the minister’s wife, said: ‘“ Will 
Madame permit me? The goodness in 
her face is so great it must be I seek to 
give her pleasure. I have here my flute. 
Ah me! Companion of voyage to me, 
poor exile! and in my far home one said 
I played it well.” It was hardly with 
cordiality that the guest was invited to 
produce his flute, for music was held a 
trivial matter in the New England villages. 
The nice custom was made to courtesy, 
however, to the agreeable French stranger, 
and at Mrs. Wooderoffe’s bidding he 
opened his pack and proceeded to joint 
the instrument. He began to play a 
sedate measure, the first bars of which 
pleased his audience ; but Thankful relates 
that here this incident took place: From 
the belfry, close at hand, the nine o’clock 
peal was heard. It fell as always, — deep, 
sweet, full, melancholy. She says she 
could not help noticing, however, that the 
bell had in its tone a quality of anxious 
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distress, such as she had never remarked 
before. The effect of the sound upon the 
stranger was startling. His flute dropped 
from his hands upon the floor. He leaped 
to'his feet with a sudden gasp. At the 
same time he made a quick gesture, quite 
inexplicable to all present. Throwing his 
left arm across his breast, he brought his 
right hand, with his two fingers extended, to 
his forehead, drew it rapidly from his fore- 
head to his chest, and then carried it across 
to his left shoulder. Here, suddenly, as if 
recollecting himself, he dropped his arms 
to his sides, catching his breath, and took 
his seat in hasty confusion. After profuse 
apologies he at length recovered self-pos- 
session. ‘The company were greatly sur- 
prised at his agitation. They received 
the stranger’s explanations, however, with- 
out question. His letters were of the high- 
est character, and after all, no one could 
see that there was anything in his conduct 
to excite suspicion. “ Our-~ friend must 
know,” said the minister, gravely jesting, 
“that the bell is possessed ; but straight- 
way, if means can be found, it shall learn 
courtesy to strangers.” It was the hour 
for breaking up. The guests departed, 
and all was presently quiet. 

Next morning Thankful, from her win- 
dow close upon the village-green, saw the 
minister with his guest standing before the 
meeting-house. ‘The Huguenot was look- 
“ing eagerly at the cross and the inscrip- 
tions. “Ah,” said he, catching sight of 
Thankful and recognizing her with a bow, 
“we examine this instrument, the cause to 
me af such panic ;” and he shrugged his 
shoulders with a comical grimace. The 
minister gravely explained the history of 
the bell’s purchase, and pointing out the 
cross and mottoes, said: “A device in- 
deed repugnant, but far be it from me 
to bemoan the image and superscription 
thereof. Let Anti-Christ be a bondman 
to God’s elect. Let us exult that the im- 
plements of idolatry can do service upon 
a tower of Zion. Through the sword of 
some unknown Gideon the Midianites were 
smitten, and this is a trophy better than 
the foreskins of the slain.” 

Thankful avers that a dark scowl of 
hatred suddenly passed over the face of 
the stranger. The eyes grew almost lurid 
with malignant light. It seemed strange 
that features just before so full of affability 
could assume in a moment an expression 
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of such fierceness. The transformation 
came so close upon the minister’s words, 
she felt sure at first they must have caused 
it. In a moment, however, the French- 
man burst out into a voluble torrent of 
execration over the Romish church, end- 
ing with these words: ‘Ah me, reverend 
Sir, to utter these words is for you very 
well; but the sufferings of us poor Cami- 
sards! through the ashes of our cottages 
the riding of the red dragoons ; the tor- 
tures, the murders!” and he vehemently 
passed his hands before his eyes as if to 
shut out some horrible recollection. Then, 
in a moment resuming his courtliness of 
manner, he saluted the minister, waved his 
hand to Thankful, and went forward on his 
journey through the gate of the palisade. 

Some, months afterward, the Huguenot 
stranger reappeared in Meadowboro. He 
came recommended to the selectmen as 
likely to be of service to the garrison. A 
war waged between England and France, in 
which the colonies were involved, and the 
frontier towns were exposed to attack from 
the north. The banished Frenchman, as 
the Governor of the province stated in a 
letter which the village received, had been 
a soldier, and in case of an inroad might 
be of great service. Thankful says he 
comported himself in the most unexcep- 
tionable manner. He was always present 
in the meeting-house on the Lord’s day 
and at the weekly lecture, listening to the 
words of the preacher with edifying atten- 
tion. He drilled punctually with the train- 
band, and moved decorously but affably in 
the life of the village. There was nothing 
strange in his demeanor but a habit of 
muttering to himself and a familiarity he 
seemed to have with birds. With his flute 
or by whistling he could imitate their notes 
to a remarkable degree, calling out from 
them replies and bringing them sometimes 
to flutter about him. This he occasionally 
did for the amusement of the children. 
He took much interest in the fortification 
of the town, though he declared he had 
little apprehension of danger. As _ the 
winter went forward, he spent much time 
in hunting to the northward, and was com- 
missioned by the town authorities to watch 
for signs of the enemy. Returning from 
such expeditions, his report was always 
favorable, and the most cautious came to 
feel that the danger of their position had 
been much exaggerated. 


One quiet evening toward the close of 
winter a young child in whom Thankful 
felt some interest was missing. Little 
alarm was felt, indeed, but Thankful was 
sufficiently aroused to make some effort in 
search. The deep snow was sheathed with 
a thick crust, upon which the child had 
been last seen playing, at a spot north of 
the palisade : it was possible, she thought, 
that it might have wandered farther. ‘The 
sky was clear, and as she walked onward 
over the palisade, at a point where a drift 
had completely buried it, out into the 
solitude of the meadow, a bright aurora 
streamed before her. There was no mov- 
ing thing upon the snow, and the only 
sound upon the sharp air was the crisp 
tread of her feet upon the frozen surface. 
She kept on rapidly in the direction of a 
low hill, the wooded sides of which rose 
from the meadow that encompassed them, 
like a dark island. Growing warm with 
the exercise, she threw back her hood and 
received upon her face, with a sensation of 
pleasure, the freshness of the winter night. 
She skirted the whole length of the hill 
on the eastern side, and turning, began to 
go round its northern end. All was per- 
fectly still, lonely, and cold. Just then she 
began to hear the bell in the village, dis- 
tant but quite clear, begin to ring for nine 
o’clock. The sound came over the snow 
far and sweet, now faint, now sending out 
its penetrating melancholy with great dis- 
tinctness. Thankful paused, for again the 
quality of the tone appeared different 
from anything she had before heard ; 
there seemed blended with it an inde- 
scribable yearning and soft invitation. 
Resuming her walk, a step or two brought 
her nearly through a little belt of trees, 
beyond which the bare and solitary meadow 
stretched in blank whiteness westward. The 
intervening hill now shut off all view of the 
one or two faint lights that yet twinkled 
from the village. The aurora threw a dim 
and fitful illumination upon the dreary 
stretch of plain, upon whose edge the 
pines threw down a shadow of almost 
awful darkness. 

Suddenly Thankful paused with a look 
of quick terror, and almost sank upon the 
snow. A few rods in advance of her rose 
a tall figure wrapped from head to foot in 
the deepest black. Nothing could be more 
ghastly. The arms were folded upon the 
breast, and the figure bent forward per- 
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fectly motionless. Meantime the sound of 
the bell went and came, doubly full, as it 
seemed, of inexpressible yearning and ten- 
der summons. At last itceased. ‘The figure 
tossed its arms aloft as if exultant. The 
spectral light in the northern sky at the 
same time appeared to waver and loom 
with new activity. Pale hands of giant 
ghosts appeared to pass athwart the heav- 
ens. Fingers solemnly beckoned, then in 
an instant clutched high toward the zenith, 
quivering as if in sympathy with, or per- 
haps mocking, the tall spectre which tow- 
ered dark upon the snow. 

At length the shape turned and swept 
rapidly northward. It seemed to disappear 
in the shadow of the sombre woods which 
lay in that direction. No other thought 
occurred to Thankful than that she had 
seen a ghost. 

Recovering with an effort from her 
stupor of fear, she sprang to her feet, and 
keeping close in the shadow of the hill, 
hurried homeward. A light or two still 
burned from within the palisade when she 
came within sight of it. Toward these 
she hurried over the crust, the agitated 
beating of her heart becoming gradually 
calmer as the distance lessened. At 
length she heard quick footsteps behind 
her, and an instant after was seized roughly 
by the arm. Casting her eyes up in fright, 
they fell upon the familiar face of the Hu- 
guenot, who, however, looked at her with 
a strange, impatient fierceness. 

But now down from the palisade a sol- 
dier of the town-guard came sauntering. 
The Huguenot loosed his hold, and with 
some effort, as it appeared, forced the 
dark expression from his countenance. 
Assuming with evident difficulty his usual 
courtesy, “ Indeed,’ he said, “it is Mis- 
tress Pumry. I was frightened to see this 
figure in the night.” He continued, an 
anxious eagerness passing into his tone: 
“What have you seen that makes you run? 
Some spectre, perhaps, or beast of prey.” 
Thankful briefly gave an account of the 
apparition. 

The soldier listened with dull wonder, 
while the Huguenot seemed hardly able to 
contain himself. When she had finished, 
he broke out into voluble declarations that 
it was no doubt a ghost. Thankful went 
forward to her home, while the two men 
remained together near the quarters of 
the guard. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THANKFUL raised the iron ring which 
turned the latch inside the heavy nail- 
studded door, and entered the house. 
She learned from a member of the family 
that the child of whom she had been in 
search had been found some time before 
in the house of a neighbor. Stirring the 
brands upon the hearth, she sat down be- 
fore them while the reviving blaze flickered 
upon the settle, the crane, the rough walls 
with their garniture of long guns, clusters 
of maize ears, and dull, shining pewter 
dishes. She was ill at ease, and half fancied 
she saw shapes of dread starting toward 
her from every corner. Going to the 
chamber above, she looked out of the 
small panes of the window, and saw that 
the tremulous glare still overspread the 
northern sky. Sheeted arms of phantom 
light were tossed from the horizon high 
toward the zenith. Happening to look 
toward the belfry of the meeting-house, 
she relates that the bell shone strangely as 
if with a light from within itself. Alarmed 
at this new portent, she hurried to take 
her place at her husband’s side, who slept 
profoundly. Reviewing in her mind the 
events of the evening, she fell into a 
troubled sleep, from which she awoke at 
last much oppressed. ‘The shock she had 
experienced still agitated her mind, and 
she found herself a prey to a terror such 
as she had never known before. She 
thought of the portents which were said 
to have appeared in different parts of the 
colony before dreadful events. On the eve 
of the desolating Philip’s war, an Indian 
bow and a scalp had been seen imprinted 
upon the disk of the moon; Gloucester 
one night was beleaguered by an army 
of ghosts ; at Malden the shock of can- 
non was heard, the singing of bullets, and 
the beating of phantom drums _ passing 
through the heavens to the westward ; and 
the people of Plymouth had been startled 
by the hoof-beats of a great invisible troop 
of horse, riding through the night as if for 
life. 

At last Thankful thought she heard the 
sound of rising wind. It was a long, 
faint sound, as if a distant blast were 
passing over the crust of the meadow, 
hurrying before it broken twigs, morsels 
of ice, and dry leaves. As it died away 
she rose and went to the window. From 
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the belfry of the meeting-house she feels 
sure she saw again a supernatural lustre in 
the bell. Meantime the sound of the 
wind again arose, but nearer and with a 
stronger rush. It came from the north- 
west ; but when Thankful waited to hear 
the gale, as it swept against the forest on 
the other side of the town, there was no 
murmur, and she could see that the trees 
remained motionless. It flashed upon her 
mind that a troop of-men advancing over 
the crust, with now and then a pause, 
under an artful leader, might thus counter- 
feit the noise of a storm, and deceive a 
drowsy guard; but just then the rush 
deepened into a heavy tumult, out of 
which burst a wild, quavering howl, caught 
up by a multitude of voices, followed by 
a quick rattle of fire-arms. Thankful 
wakened Remembrance by a scream. 
While they hastily assumed their clothing, 
scores of indistinct shapes bounded be- 
neath the window into the centre of the 
village from the direction of the palisade. 
Figures could be seen flitting from house 
to house, brandishing weapons, and from 
every throat came the terrifying whoop. 
Here and there began to appear sudden 
gleams of fire, and presently upon the 
door rattled rudely the hatchets of a party 
seeking entrance. 

For a moment the snow beneath the 
window was clear of figures. Thankful 
and her husband, throwing open the case- 
ment, leaped to the hard crust. Remem- 
brance sprang up uninjured ; but Thankful, 
as she bore her weight upon her limbs, 
found that one ankle was sprained, and re- 
fused to support her. She hobbled a step 
or two, but the tramp and shout of a party 
close at hand were heard. The next 
instant figures swept round the house, 
dimly revealed in the wavering confla- 
gration that now began to blaze in sev- 
eral directions. Remembrance, completely 
overmastered by terror, fled from her side 
without an effort at protection, while 
Thankful limped feebly after. A hand 
caught her arm, and a-swarthy face, which 
she at once knew must be that of a 
Canadian ranger, was thrust into hers. Her 
captor dragged her to the door of the 
meeting-house, before which was now 
drawn up a body of men showing some 
approach to discipline. As revealed in 
the conflagration which presently glared 
broadly upon the night, they were French- 
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men and half-breeds, in rough coats of 
blanket, girt about the waist with leathern 
thongs, their legs incased in fringed leg- 
gings of deerskin, their feet in moccasins, 
their heads covered with loose red woollen 
caps or head-gear of fur. 

The rattle of musketry was constant. 
The company of captives continually in- 
creased, each pouring out some story of 
terror. At length, driven forward by a stal- 
wart Indian, whose hands were marked 
with blood, the minister was brought to the 
meeting-house, followed by his feeble wife 
and some of his children. As Mr. Woode- 
roffe stood calm and grave, though cruelly 
pinioned, among the captives, his negro 
slave told in low tones what had happened 
at his master’s house. ‘The minister had 
snapped his pistol at the foremost of a 
party of Indians who had broken into his 
room, but it had missed fire. He had 
been threatened with instant death, but 
repeated a verse of Scripture with perfect 
calmness ; the two younger children had 
been dashed to death upon the hearth-stone. 
The minister’s wife, placed near a young 
mother, whose babe had also been slain, 
repeated through her tears, in a soft and 
tender voice, some verses from one of thé 
hymns sometimes sung in the service : 

“ Suffer,” saith Christ, “ my little ones 

To come forth me unto; 

For of such ones my kingdom is, 
Of grace and glory too. 

We do not only suffer them, 
But offer them to thee. 

Now, blessed Lord, let us believe 
Accepted that they be; 

That thou hast took them in thine arms 
And held them in thy hand 

And blessed them with sight of thee 
In whom our blessings stand.” 


Thankful’s mind, since her capture, had 
been so taken up with the immediate hor- 
ror and danger, that all thought of preced- 
ing events had for the time passed from 
her mind. The surprise had been com- 
plete : resistance was soon beaten down 
and, by the flaming light of the houses, 
bloody trails upon the snow and scores of 
massacred human beings were revealed as 
in the light of noon. Now, as Thankful 
looked forth shuddering, there appeared 
directly in front, with a quick, hasty stride, 
the same mysterious figure she had seen 
in the meadow. In the bright glare, the 
figure seemed no longer spectral ; it was a 
tall man in the prime of life, in a straight, 
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close-fitting robe of black. A small book 
was suspended about his neck, and from a 
girdle at his waist hung a chain of beads 
with a cross of silver at the end. Close at 
his side, with a manner of friendly inti- 
macy, the wondering captives beheld no 
other'than the supposed Huguenot. The 
two men paused at a point somewhat re- 
moved from the confusion, but still in plain 
view of the group at the meeting-house ; 
and the spy, for as such all now recognized 
their supposed friend, pointed out the bell 
to his companion. The figure in black 
looked toward it with rapt and eager at- 
tention, even letting tears fall from his 
eyes. Suddenly he fell upon his knees, 
removing his low, broad-brimmed hat, and 
crossing his hands upon his breast. The 
crown of his head was shaven, a ring of 
jet-black hair encircling it. Thankful 
could not refrain from noticing even 
then that the face was exceedingly noble. 
The upturned eyes were full of intense 
feeling ; the forehead was broad, above 
well-defined brows ; the nose was promi- 
nent and finely aquiline; while the lips 
moving in prayer and the massive chin 
showed both strength and gentleness. The 
entire face, though pale and wasted, was at 
that moment full of joy, gratitude, and rev- 
erence. 

Nor could Thankful fail to note the 
demeanor of the spy, which was remark- 
able. Whereas but a minute before he had 
been conversing with his companion appar- 
ently in most friendly mood, all at once, as 
he looked at the kneeling man, his face 
assumed such an expression of deep malig- 
nity that she thought for a moment he was 
about to stab him to the heart with the 
drawn sword which he held in his hand. 
The look passed in a moment, the spy 
appearing to bethink himself; and as he 
did so he repeated the singular gesture he 
had begun to make the evening of his first 
arrival at Meadowboro, when startled by 
the bell. He rapidly brought his hand 
from his forehead to his breast, then car- 
ried it from the left shoulder to the right, 
at the same time muttering as was his habit ; 
and Thankful understood that he crossed 
himself. As the man in black’ rose to his 
feet, the spy turned to him with a smile of 
friendship. Thankful is sure that the light 
coming from the bell was something more 
than a mere reflection of the wavering blaze 
of the village. As she looked at it from 


her post, a rod or two before the door of 
the meeting-house, the bell flashed with a 
weird, exultant splendor, and she ques- 
tioned even then whether some occult 
sympathy did not exist between it and the 
figure in black. 

The captives were not long left in doubt 
as to the true character of this personage. 
The minister, who had hitherto remained 
silent, broke out into an angry exclama- 
tion, “In truth, our fathers came hither 
in good part to rear a bulwark against the 
kingdom of Anti-Christ which the Jesuits 
labor to build in all parts ; but lo, the feet 
of the priests of Baal are within the very 
shrines of Israel!” 

The Jesuit, meantime, had recovered 
his feet, and taking his attention from the 
bell as if with an effort, went to work with 
active humanity to stop the massacre. 
With prompt energy, he knocked up the 
gun of a Frenchman aimed at a flying 
villager. In another moment, he caught 
the arm of a savage uplifted with a toma- 
hawk above the head of a woman. Then 
seizing at some risk to himself an Indian, 
naked to the waist and hideously painted, 
who was about dashing out the brains of a 
babe upon a door-stone, he took the in- 
fant in his arms and brought it toward 
the church. The French gave way with 
much respect as he approached. Passing 
through their line and holding up the 
child tenderly, he said in broken English, 
“Where is the mother of this miserable ?”’ 
She was not there. The Jesuit placed the 
babe carefully in the arms of a woman 
near, while the beads of his rosary rattled ; 
then looking round upon the group of 
prisoners, he broke out again, “ Poor cap- 
tives, I have for you much of pity!” In 
another moment he was expostulating with 
animation at the side of the spy and 
another figure, whose dress and sword, 
with a chapeau that he wore, showed that 
he was the leader of the band. 

The spy, whose attention hitherto had 
been given to the Jesuit, or to the direc- 
tion of the sacking of the village, now, as 
the destruction was in good part accom- 
plished, approached, like the Jesuit, the 
group of captives. A bold corporal of 
the train-band at once poured out upon 
him a bitter storm of upbraiding for his 
treachery. The Frenchman came forward 
with cool self-possession, and with mock- 
ing politeness bowed and grimaced before 
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the assembly. “Yes, worthy friends, it is 
somewhat sudden. A thousand pardons 
that I, in this early time, derange your 
dreams.” ‘Then catching sight of Thank- 
ful, he made a still lower obeisance with a 
formal sweep of the hand. “Ah, Madame, 
votre humble serviteur! We have seen a 
ghost, have we not, in the north meadow ?” 
Here he gave way to a sarcastic laugh. 
“ Indeed, I had last night some alarm, but 
blessed be St. Matthias whose eve it was, 
La France has carried it.””, Turning upon 
his heel contemptuous and exultant, he 
strode to the front of the line of guards. 
With his figure drawn up to its full height, 
and an imposing mien and voice, he ut- 
tered words of command which the line 
hastened to execute with most careful dis- 
cipline. The train-band of Meadowboro 
felt that their former comrade was a char- 
acter far different from what they had 
judged. 


CHAPTER V. 


Wir breaking day the prisoners were 
marched rapidly down from the meeting- 
house through the northern gate of the 
palisade. ‘Thankful says there seemed to 
her to be asort of cruelty in the indiffer- 
ence of nature to the sad change of con- 
dition which the captives had undergone. 
The outline of the eastern hills, with 
which she had come to feel a kind of 
friendly intimacy, stood calm as usual be- 
fore the brightening sky behind. In the 
clearing through which they passed, where 
the chopper, the day before, free and un- 
suspicious, swung his axe, the pines 
answered to the morning breeze with an 
unusual murmur. The gurgle of the river, 
where they crossed it at a shallow, had no 
sound of sympathy for the afflicted people 
who had dwelt upon its banks for a gener- 
ation. It seemed like treachery, indeed, 
when as the foot of a tightly pinioned 
captive slipped in the passage and, unable 
to help himself, he fell in the ripples, 
the stream engulfed him with its freezing 
waves, and smote him with floating ice. 
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Thankful, knowing little of human love, 
had been driven to the companionship of 
nature. Since now in this unchanging 
course of things she fancied coldness and 
rejection, she felt a double desolation. 

Her captor, who she soon found was 
called Antoine, was forced to support her 
as she went halting forward with her pain- 
ful sprain. Turning her eyes backward, 
she saw only a volume of murky smoke 
rolling up into the reddening morning 
where before had been the village. Pres- 
ently, the spot was passed where, the even- 
ing previous, Thankful had seen the Jesuit 
listening to the bell ; then behind a belt of 
woods a camp was reached, strewn with 
packs and snow-shoes, from which it ap- 
peared the attacking party had advanced 
the night before. 

From a quick firing now heard in the 
direction of the village, it became plain 
that as the Canadians retreated, the sur- 
viving settlers, reinforced perhaps from 
posts below in the valley, were rallying to 
impede their departure. So hard-pressed, 
in fact, were the invaders that the guard 
of the captives was to a large extent with- 
drawn to give strength to the combatants, 
giving opportunity to many of the English 
to escape. ‘Thankful, however, making a 
movement toward flight, was easily over- 
taken by an Indian boy, and forced by an 
upraised tomahawk to remain quiet. Over- 
whelmed by a sense of desolation, it was 
with no great anguish that she found her- 
self thwarted in her effort. ‘The prompt- 
ness with which Remembrance had de- 
serted her at the moment of the attack 
had aroused her resentment, and she asked 
herself what relation could henceforth ex- 
ist between them if she should ever return. 
Her old life had before that become thor- 
oughly repulsive ; the familiar woods, fields, 
and hills, with which she had grown to 
have so strong a fellow-feeling, seemed, in 
the mood in which she then was, to reject 
her. She sank back upon the snow almost 
craving the stroke from the tomahawk, 
which would release her from the burden 
of life. 


[ 70 be continued. | 
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EARLY one hundred and fifty years 
N elapsed after the landing of the Pil- 

grim Fathers on Plymouth Rock 
before that historical event was commem- 
orated in any public manner. There is 
no record existing to show that previous 
to 1769 any notice was taken of what has 
since been known as Forefathers’ Day. 
On the thirteenth day of January, in the 
year just named, the Old Colony Club was 
formed in Plymouth by Isaac Lothrop, 
Pelham Winslow, Thomas Lothrop, Elka- 
nah Cushman, John Thomas, Edward 
Winslow, Jr., and John Watson. During 
the first year of the existence of that club, 
it was determined by its members to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the “ Landing” ; 
and on Dec. 20, 1769, it was voted “ that 
Friday next be kept by this Club in com- 
memoration of the first landing of our 
worthy ancestors in this place; that the 
Club dine together at Mr. Howland’s, and 
that a number of gentlemen be invited to 
spend the evening with us at the Old 
Colony Hall.” It may be mentioned here 
that the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Dec. 
11, 1620, by the old style of reckoning 
time, and to make that date conform to 
the new style, ten days only should have 
been added, which would have made the 
true anniversary fall on December 21 ; but 
the Old Colony Club made a mistake 
at the very beginning, when they designated 
the 22d as the day to be celebrated. Al- 
though this error was known many years 
ago, it was not until 1850 that any earnest 
attempt was made to change the anniver- 
sary from the 22d to the 21st, and another 
generation will probably pass away before 
the latter date will be generally accepted 
by the people. 

According to the vote of the Club, Fri- 
day, Dec. 22, 1769, was celebrated. In 
the morning of that day a cannon was dis- 
charged, and a silk flag with the inscrip- 
tion, “Old Colony, 1620,” was hoisted 
upon their hall. The members of the 
Club assembled there, and later in the day 
proceeded to Mr. Howland’s tavern, where 


a dinner was served, consisting of the fol- 
lowing dishes : — 


“4, A large baked Indian whortleberry 
pudding ; 
2. A dish of sauquetash [succotash : 
maize and beans boiled together] ; 
. A dish of clams ; 
. A dish of oysters and a dish of cod- 
fish ; 
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5. A haunch of venison roasted by the 
first jack brought to the Colony ; 

6. A dish of sea-fowl ; 

7. A ditto of frost-fish and eels ; 

8. An apple pie ; 

g. A course of cranberry tarts and 
cheese made in the Old Colony.” 

“These articles were dressed in the 


plainest manner (all appearance of luxury 
and extravagance being avoided, in imita- 
tion of our ancestors, whose memory we 
shall ever respect).” At 4 o’clock P.M. 
the members, headed by their steward car- 
rying a folio volume of the laws of the Old 
Colony, marched hand in hand to their 
hall. ‘Upon the appearance of the pro- 
cession in the front of the hall, a number 
of descendants from the first settlers in 
the Old Colony drew up in a regular file 
and discharged a volley of small arms, suc- 
ceeded by three cheers, which were re- 
turned by the Club and the gentlemen 
generously treated. After this, appeared 
at the Private Grammar School, opposite 
the hall, a number of young gentlemen, 
pupils of Mr. Wadsworth,’ who, to express 
their joy upon this occasion, and their re- 
spect for the memory of their ancestors 
in the most agreeable manner, joined in 
singing a song very applicable to the day. 
At sun setting a cannon was discharged 
and the flag struck.” 

“After spending the evening in an 
agreeable manner in recapitulating and 
conversing upon the many and various ad- 
ventures of our forefathers in the first set- 

1 Afterwards Gen. Peleg Wadsworth of the 
Revolution, grandfather of the poet Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 
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tlement of this country, and the growth 
and increase of the same, at eleven o’ the 
clock in the evening a cannon was again 
fired, three cheers given, and the Club 
and company withdrew.” 

This club, however, was destined to 
have but a brief existence, for the Revolu- 
tionary War was fast approaching, and more 
than one-half its members were loyalists, 
some of whom became refugees, and never 
returned to their homes. Yet each “ Fore- 
fathers’ Day,” during the continuance of 
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the Club, was celebrated. In 1770 an 
address was made by Edward Winslow, 
Jr., one of the original members, and in 
1772 a sermon was preached by Rev. 
Chandler Robbins of Plymouth. In 1773 
Rev. Charles Turner of Duxbury preached 
the sermon, and at the close of that year 
the records of the Club ceased.! From 
that time until 1820, twenty-four anniver- 
saries were celebrated by the Church or 
Town, and orations or sermons were de- 
livered by the following gentlemen : — 


? The records of the Old Colony Club were pub- 
lished by the Mass. Hist. Soc’y, Oct., 1887, 


1774, Rev. Gad Hitchcock of Pembroke, 
Mass. 

1775, Rev. Samuel Baldwin, Hanover, Mass. 

1776, Rev. Sylvanus Conant, Middlebor- 
ough, Mass, 

1777, Rev. Samuel West, Dartmouth, Mass. 

1778, Rev. Timothy Hilliard, Barnstable, 
Mass. 

1779, Rev. William Shaw, Marshfield, Mass. 


1780, Rev. Jonathan Moor, Rochester, 
Mass. 

1794, Rev. Chandler Robbins, Plymouth, 
Mass. 

1798, Dr. Zacheus Bartlett, Plymouth, 
Mass. 


1800, John Davis, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

1801, Rev. John Allyn, D.D., Duxbury, 
Mass. 

1802, John Quincy Adams, Esq., Quincy, 
Mass. 

1803, Rev. John T. Kirkland, D.D., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

1804, Rev. James Kendall, Plymouth, Mass. 

1805, Alden Bradford, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

1806, Rev. Abiel Holmes, D.D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ( 

1807, Rev. James Freeman, D.D., Boston, 
Mass. 

1808, Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

1809, Rev. Abiel Abbott, Beverly, Mass. 

1811, Rev. John Elliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

1815, Rev. James Flint, Bridgewater, Mass. 

1817, Rev. Horace Holley, Boston, Mass. 

1818, Wendell Davis, Esq., Sandwich, Mass. 

1819, Francis C. Gray, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


We now come to the time of the Pil- 
grim Society. The preliminary meeting 
for the organization of this society was 
held at the house of Hon. Joshua Thomas, 
Nov. 9, 1819. After an act of incorpora- 
tion had been passed by the General 
Court, the Society was regularly organized, 
May 29, 1820, when a constitution was 
adopted, the preamble to which is as fol- 
lows :— 

“The landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth, in the month of December, in the 
year 1620, and the permanent foundations 
laid by them in Church and Common- 
wealth under peculiar circumstances of 
privations and toil, are among the first 
lines of the history of New England, and 
of these United States. Their various 
emigrations from the north of England, 
the land of their nativity, to Amsterdam 
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Pilgrim Hall. 


and to Leyden, in Holland, in 1607 and 
1609, and their final removal to America 
in 1620, as above stated, are remarkable 
eras in their pilgrimage, the commemora- 
tion of which has become an anniversary 
piously celebrated on the twenty-second 
day of December by their descendants. 

“That these historical events should be 
perpetuated by durable monuments, to be 
erected at Plymouth, is a desirable object, 
in which public feeling very laudably con- 
curs, and which has led to the institution 
and incorporation of the Pilgrim Society. 

“We therefore, many of us the lineal 
descendants of the Pilgrims, and all of 
us holding their memory in respect and 
honor, approve, adopt, and subscribe to 
the rules and regulations of the Pilgrim 
Society as members of the same.” 


The first officers of the Society were 
Hon. Joshua Thomas, President; B. M. 
Watson, Recording Secretary ; Sam’l Da- 
vis, Esq., Corresponding Secretary ; Beza 
Hayward, Esq., Treasurer; Dr. James 
Thacher, Librarian and Cabinet Keeper. 

Trustees : John Watson, Barnabas Hedge, 
Thos. Jackson, Jr., William Davis, and 
Zabdiel Sampson, Esqr’s, of Plymouth, and 
Rev. James Freeman, Alden Bradford, and 
William Sturgis, Esqr’s, of Boston. 

Committee of Arrangements: Nathan 
Hayward, William Davis, Jr., and Nath. 
Spooner, Esqr’s. 

The year 1820 being the two hundredth 
anniversary of the “ Landing,” Daniel Web- 
ster was selected as the orator for the 
occasion, and he pronounced, in the 
church of the First Parish, that great ora- 
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tion which was so familiar to many of the 
succeeding generations, as it held a promi- 
nent place in the school readers and was 
a subject for frequent declamations. It 
is related that during its delivery several 
clergymen who were present became so 
impressed with the wonderful eloquence 
of the speaker that they left their seats, 
and approached nearer the pulpit, intent 
upon hearing every word. When Mr. 
Webster reached that portion of his ora- 
tion where he denounced the African slave 
trade, and said: “I invoke the ministers 
of our religion, that they proclaim its de- 
nunciation of these crimes, and add its sol- 
emn sanctions to the authority of human 
laws. If the pulpit be silent, whenever or 
wherever there may be a sinner bloody 
with this guilt within the hearing of its 
voice, the pulpit is false to its trust,’ — 
some of these same clergymen retreated 
to their seats, and by the appearance of 
the others it was apparent to the audience 
that they wished they had made them- 
selves less conspicuous. At the same time, 
a gentleman connected with a family well 
known as having been engaged in that ne- 
farious traffic left the church, indignant at 
the denunciatory language of the speaker. 

The dinner on that occasion was at the 
new Court House, then in process of 
building, and the names of more than six 
hundred of those present at the celebra- 
tion are preserved on parchment at Ply- 
mouth. 

On the roth of September, 1821, the So- 
ciety resolved: ‘‘ That the trustees should 
proceed immediately in appropriating its 
funds for erecting a suitable edifice for the 
future celebrations.” But it was not until 
1824 that the funds were thought sufficient 
for such an enterprise. On Wednesday, 
September 1, of that year, the corner- 
stone of Pilgrim Hall was laid, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. Alden Bradford, Esq., 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, delivered 
the address, and the following articles were 
deposited in the corner-stone : — 

The sermon delivered at Plymouth by 
Robert Cushman, 1621; first newspaper 
printed in the Old Colony, by Nath. Cov- 
erly, at Plymouth, in 1786; coins of the 
United States and of Massachusetts ; odes 
composed forthe Anniversary ; constitution 
of the Pilgrim Society, and the names of 
its members; Daniel Webster’s Century 
Oration for 1820 ; Massachusetts Register ; 
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Old Colony Memorial, begun in May, 1822, 
by Allen Danforth ; Columbian Centinel, 
by Benjamin Russell, containing an ac- 
count of the entry of General Lafayette 
into the city of Boston ; plate: “ In grate- 
ful memory of our ancestors, who exzled 
themselves from their native country, for 
the sake of religion, and here successfully 
laid the foundation of Freedom and Em- 
pire, December XXII., A.D. MDCXX., 
their descendants, the Pilgrim Society, have 
raised this edifice, August xxxi., A.D. 
MDCCCXXIV. 

A. Parris, Architect. 

J. & A. S. Tayitor, Builders. 

H. Mors, Se.” 


On the following 22d of December, 
the building was so far advanced towards 
completion that part of the anniversary 
exercises were held within its walls. The 
painting of the “ Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
by Col. Henry Sargent, had been placed 
there, and after the memorable address of 
Edward Everett at the church, the invited 
guests and others repaired to the hall' 
where a “plentiful dinner” was provided 
by Capt. Joseph Bartlett. Among the 
toasts on that occasion were the follow- 
ing :— 

“The Events and Characters we com- 
memorate: may they ever be portrayed 
as this day by the lips and pencil of 
genius.” 

“The Memory of John Robinson: with 
whom it was Orthodox to improve, and 
who believed in the improvement of Or- 
thodoxy.” 

“The Pulpit: truth the creed, and char- 
ity the covenant.” 

By the orator of the day, “The Moral 
Electricity of the Pilgrims: may the na- 
tions of the earth take a shock from the 
Leyden-jar.” 

* Pilgrim Hall : 

The rocks on which once our forefathers have 
fought 

Have perhaps into this antique temple been 
wrought. 

Then Weymouth’s disorders disturbed their repose, 

Now Weymouth’s rich granite their children en- 
close.” 


“The May-Flower : whose blossoms are 
displacing the wilderness from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific.” 

“Mr. Bradford presented to the Presi- 
dent a guinea, which was given thirty years 
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ago by the late Joseph Coolidge, Esq., of 
Boston, as the nucleus of a fund for a suit- 
able monument to the Pilgrims, and pro- 
posed as a toast, ‘The memory of Joseph 
Coolidge, Esq. Let us unite our wishes 
now to those of the benevolent donor at 
that time, that, like the pilgrim enterprise 
which it was designed to commemorate, 
this little one may become a thousand.’ ” 
It was for this anniversary that Rev. 
John Pierpont wrote his beautiful ode, 
“The pilgrim fathers, where are they?” 
Pilgrim Hall was not finished according 
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around the rock to protect it, and in that 
position it rested until Sept. 27, 1880, when 
it was carried back without ceremony and 
placed upon the original part beneath the 
canopy, where the two were united after a 
separation of 106 years. The weight of 
the piece which had been removed was 
6997 Ibs. 

In 1821, when action was first taken for 
erecting the hall, it was resolved that the 
surplus of the Society’s funds, after the 
building should be finished, should be 
applied to the erection of a monument; 





“Interior of Pilgrim Hall. 


to the original design until 1834, when a 
handsome Doric portico was erected on 
its front wall. On the 4th of July of that 
year, the portion of Plymouth Rock which 
had been in the Town Square since it had 
been removed from its original bed by the 
“ardent Whigs ” in 1774, was taken to the 
grounds of the hall. A procession was 
formed, in which was a miniature repre- 
sentation of the Mayflower, placed on a 
car and drawn by six boys. The children 
of the public schools joined in the proces- 
sion, and when the rock was placed in 
position, the Standish Guards fired a volley 
of small arms over it. An address was de- 
livered by Dr. Chas. Cotton, and Rev. Dr. 
Kendall offered prayer. The next year 
(June, 1835) an iron railing was placed 


but it was not until Dec. 15, 1849, that the 
Society voted that the trustees should 
devise and present some plan for one. 
May 27, 1850, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: “ That it is expe- 
dient to erect a monument upon or near 
the rock on which the Pilgrims landed, and 
to make otherimprovements in its vicinity ;” 
and on the 21st of the following December, 
the trustees of the Society were requested 
to proceed in carrying into effect the objects 
stated in said vote. 

On the 1st of August, 1853, a great cele- 
bration took place in Plymouth, commem- 
orating the embarkation of the Pilgrims 
from Delft Haven. Crowds of people 
were present, and among them were many 
prominent men from all parts of our land. 
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At the dinner, addresses were made by 
Richard Warren, Esq., President of the 
Society, Gov. Clifford, Hon. Edward Ever- 
ett, Hon. Charles Sumner, Hon. John P. 
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Hale, Richard Yeadon, Esq., of South 
Carolina, and others. The result of this 
celebration was to greatly increase the 
interest in the minds of the people con- 
cerning the erection of a monument, and 
at the future meetings of the Society dif- 
ferent plans and designs were discussed, the 
question of location also coming up, until 


finally a design of Hammatt Billings was 
adopted. At first many were determined 
that the monument should be erected on or 
very near the rock ; but the architect did 
not favor the idea of 
having a great na- 
tional work placed 
on a level with the 
village, and proposed 
a more prominent 
locality, which was 
finally accepted with 
the proviso that a 


canopy should be 
erected over the 
rock. 


In 1859 the work 
had so far progressed 
that on the 2d of 
August in that year 
another great com- 
pany of people from 
New England and 
other parts of our 
country assembled in 
the ancient town to! 
witness the Masonic 
ceremony of laying 
the corner-stones of 
both the national 
monument and the 
canopy, by the Grand 
Lodge of Massachu- 
setts. On Monu- 
ment Hill addresses 
were made by Rich- 
ard Warren, Esq., 
Gov. Banks, and Col. 
Heard ; and at the 
dinner speeches by 
Hon. Salmon P. 
Chase of Ohio, Gov. 
Buckingham of Con- 
necticut, Gov. Tur- 
ner of Rhode Island, 
Hon. John P. Hale 
of New Hampshire, 
and Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts of New York. 

The monument was not made as large 
as Mr. Billings originally intended, although 
the foundations were laid for one as first 
conceived. Subsequently it was decided 
to reduce the proportions but retain the 
design, and thus the work went gradually 
on for nearly thirty years, until the autumn 
of 1888, when it was finished. Now one 
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beholds a colossal granite statue of Faith,’ 
thirty-six feet in height, standing upon an 
octagonal pedestal at an elevation of forty- 
five feet. Beneath this noble figure, on but- 
tresses projecting from the main pedestal, 
are four smaller statues, representing Mo- 
rality,?, Education,®? Freedom,‘ and Law ; 
and under these are marble tablets cut in 
relief, representing scenes from Pilgrim 
history ; viz., the Departure from Delft- 
Haven ; the Signing of the Compact in the 
Cabin of the Mayflower; the Landing at 
Plymouth; and the First Treaty with 
Massasoit, the Indian chief. From the hill 
on which the monument is situated, a 
beautiful and extensive view of the harbor 
and ocean is obtained, and annually thou- 
sands of visitors view the scene with admi- 
ration, as their thoughts go back to that day 
in 1620, when one solitary vessel sailed into 
that bay, bringing its “ precious freight,” 
the founders of New England. 


“They little thought how pure a light 
With years, should gather round that day; 
How love should keep their memories bright, 
How wide a realm their sons should sway.” 


On Aug. 1, 1889, the great celebration 
at Plymouth took place, at which the com- 
pleted monument was dedicated, thirty 
years having passed since its corner-stone 
was laid. The accounts of this celebra- 
tion, with the oration by Mr. Breckenridge 
and the poem by Mr. O’Reilly, are now in 
every hand, and it is unnecessary here to 
speak of it. The canopy over the rock 
was completed in 1867. 

The 250th Anniversary of the “ Landing” 
was celebrated by the Pilgrim Society on 
Dec. 21, 1870.5 Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
was the Orator of the Day, and at the din- 
ner which took place at the new railway 
station, speeches were made by Hon. Wm. 
T. Davis, Vice Pres’t of the Society, Hon. 


1 This statue was the gift of Hon. Oliver Ames 
of Easton, Mass. 

2 The Legislature of Massachusetts in 1878 
appropriated ten thousand dollars towards the 
statue of Morality. 

8 The gift of Roland Mather, Esq., of Hartford, 
Conn., 1882. 

+ Congress appropriated fifteen thousand dollars 
for this statue. 

5 The gift of Roland Mather, Esq. 

® On the 27th May, 1850, the Pilgrim Society 
passed the following vote: “ That this Society will 
hereafter regard the twenty-first day of December 
as the true anniversary of the Landing of the 
Pilgrims.” 
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E. S. Tobey, President; Hon. Thomas 
Russell, Gen. O. O. Howard, Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop, Hon. Henry Wilson, Hon. Geo. 
S. Hillard, Hon. John H. Clifford, Rev. J. 
P. Thompson, Hon. Chas. S. Bradley, Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, Hon. N. B. Shurtleff, 
and Hon. Mr. Hunt of Montreal. 
Occasionally an anniversary passes with- 
out any particular notice being taken of the 
day ; but oftener one of the religious so- 
cieties of the town or the citizens have 





Morality. 


FIGURE FROM THE PILGRIM MONUMENT. 


observed the time-honored festival ; and 
with many families it continues to be the 
custom never to let the day pass without the 
ancient dish of succotash having its place 
on their tables. Since Mr. Everett’s ora- 
tion in 1824, several distinguished gentle- 
men have addressed the Pilgrim Society, 
and the following are brought to mind: 
Rev. G. W. Blagden of Boston, 1834 ; Hon. 
Peleg Sprague, 1835 ; Rev. Robert B. Hall, 
1837; Rev. Thos. Robbins, 1838 ; Joseph 
R. Chandler, Esq., of Philadelphia, 1841 ; 
Hon. William H. Seward of New York, 
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1855; and Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
1870, as before mentioned. 

In 1880 Joseph Henry Stickney, Esq., 
a native of Massachusetts, but for a long 
time a resident of Baltimore, Md., feeling 
the importance of preserving, in a fire-proof 
building, the ancient relics and articles of 
interest deposited in Pilgrim Hall, made a 
most generous proposal to the Society, and 
finally, at his own expense, remodelled the 
building, leaving but little of the original 
structure, excepting the outside granite 
walls. The Society was very grateful to 
Mr. Stickney for his generosity, and he 
will be remembered as its benefactor. 
‘The number of visitors to the hall greatly 
increased after the change in the building 
and surroundings was made, and for the 
last three years, on an average, nine thou- 
sand have registered their names annually, 
and if all the visitors’ names had been 
recorded that number would have been 
largely increased. During the thirty years 
since the commencement of the monu- 
ment and canopy, the attention of the 
Society has not been wholly turned to 
that work, for in that time great changes 
and improvements had been wrought in 
the vicinity of the rock. The grounds 
along the hill, where it rises from the 
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street, as well as the wharf there, were 
once occupied by buildings the same as 
are usually seen on the water-front of any 
old town. These have been purchased at 
various times by the Society and removed 
or demolished. The hill was then graded 
to its present form and a flight of granite 
steps made from the street up to the 
square above, so that this locality presents 
an entirely different scene from what it did 
formerly. A view of Plymouth Rock, as 
it appeared in 1850, can be seen in Drake’s 
Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast, p. 289. . Further improvements on 
Pilgrim Wharf are now needed, and differ- 
ent plans have been suggested, some one 
of which will probably be carried out at no 
distant day. Fora long time to come there 
will be work for the Pilgrim Society to do. 

The presidents of the Society have thus 
far been: Joshua Thomas, 1820; John 
Watson, 1821-1826; Alden Bradford, 
1826-1841 ; Nathaniel M. Davis, 1841 to 
Oct. 18, 1845 ; Charles H. Warren, from 
that time to 1853; Richard Warren, 
1853-1862 ; Edward Everett, 1862-1864 ; 
William Whiting, 1864-1865 ; Edward S. 
Tobey, 1865-1872; William T. Davis, 
1872-1879 ; Thomas Russell, 1879-1887 ; 
John D. Long, 1887 ——. 
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THE NEWS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


IN 


AMERICA. 


By Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. 


N July 14, 1789, the destruction of 
() the Bastille was begun; but not 
until two months afterwards did the 

news of the occurrence reach the United 
States. On September 18, the ship A/ary 
sailed into Boston harbor after a voyage of 
forty-two days from London, and Captain 
Barnard gladdened the hearts of the rather 
limited newspaper craft of the town with 
English papers up to August 6, containing 
late news of French affairs. For thirty-five 
days there had been no word from Europe ; 
and Russell, the enterprising editor of the 
Columbian Centinel, published in Boston, 
who made a special feature of the depart- 


ment of foreign intelligence, being indeed 
the chief purveyor of such news for the 
country press, had been thrown back upon 
the old issues of English and French news- 
papers, until there was hardly anything of 
interest left to transcribe into his own 
journal. Naturally the news of the down- 
fall of the Bastille made a great impression. 
Before this the American journals had care- 
fully followed the growing dissatisfaction in 
France, the elections and the assembling 
of the States-General. Already it had been 
felt that the missionary work of the apos- 
tolic republic was beginning to testify as to 
converts. But there had been no decisive 
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act to appeal to a nation which had earned 
its own freedom only through bloodshed. 
When, however, the Bastille, that “‘ engine 
of despotism and terrestial hell,” was razed 
to the ground, the editor of the Centine/ 
seems to- have realized at once the true 
significance of the act, for he immediately 
substituted for “Interesting Intelligence 
from France,” as a column-title, the head- 
ing, “ Revolution in France.” So too the 
summary of interesting intelligence, ex- 
tracted from ‘ whole columns of accounts ”’ 
in English papers, was prefaced by the 
comment that : — 

“These papers are filled with accounts 
of one of the greatest REVOLUTIONS 
recorded in the annals of Time —a Revo- 
lution that has restored to the Nation of 
France its long lost Liberties, and taught 
its Monarch that the Throne of Kings is 
never solid, unless founded on the LOVE 
and Fidelity of Subjects.” 

At the time that this foreign intelligence 
was being spread through the United 
States and becoming a prominent topic of 
conversation, the domestic news also was 
such as to arouse great attention. The 
first Congress of the United States, under 
the new constitution, had met in the pre- 
ceding spring and was still in session ; 
Washington’s first cabinet nominations are 
noted in the very issue which tells of the 
Bastille ; there is a rumor that the perma- 
nent residence of the President had been 
selected, —a very garden of Eden; the 
first salary bill is also under discussion, 
moving many to indignation that servants 
of a republic should be rewarded with 
what seemed extravagant sums. Addi- 
tional facts are presented in regard to the 
progress of manufactures ; there is a new 
wire factory at Dedham; an “ ingenious 
artist’ has made a number of true kerby 
codhooks, favorably judged upon by gen- 
tlemen of Marblehead and Cape Ann ; and 
attention is called to some very handsome 
waistcoat patterns of fine leather. There 
is also published a plan for regulating the 
public schools of Boston, a plan which is 
“of special utility to the Female Sex.” 
Immediately following the news of the July 
days of violence, there is also printed in 
the Centine/ a long account of a brilliant 
banquet given by the Viscount de Ponteves, 
on board of the ship ///ustre, to the society 
leaders of Boston. Nothing was as yet 
known to trouble the minds and hearts of 


the hospitable entertainers. At the head 
of the table was displayed the American 
flag; on the opposite side the flower de 
luce, and in the centre a star. Another item 
is of interest. A few days before this the 
mother of Washington died in Frederics- 
burg, and straightway there arose the ques- 
tion of the proper mourning to be adopted 
by the presidential family. It was felt that 
a republican simplicity should prevail. In 
1774 Congress had attempted to restrict 
ostentatious and expensive mourning, and 
for a few years the influence of the resolu- 
tions then adopted held sway. Once more, 
however, there was a tendency toward un- 
due display ; but this the President, it was 
thankfully noticed, intended to rebuke by 
restoring the simplicity of 1774. 


“The heart that mourns needs no external sign, 
To speak the agony that preys within; 
Small griefs are loud! and ask an outward show, 
Retired and silent is the deepest woe.” 


During this same fall Washington made a 
tour through New England, being received 
everywhere with the greatest warmth of 
feeling. Naturally the events in Europe 
furnished texts for added laudation to the 
forerunner of this struggle for liberty. In 
the ode presented upon his arrival in Bos- 
ton, he is told, 


“Thy glory beams to eastern skies, 
See! Europe shares the sacred flame; 
And hosts of patriot heroes rise 
To emulate thy glorious name.” 


Anecdotes of the Bastille now regularly 
appear in the journals of the period ; and 
in one of the papers there is a special an- 
nouncement : 


“ Beas” More Bastille Anecdotes in our next.” 


These stories were evidently re-edited in 
America, according to republican ideas. 
The climax is reached in the tale of a pris- 
oner who once was permitted to “ walk on 
the place of Massacre” within the Bastille. 
This is described as a pleasant promenade 
on which “the devoted victim of tyranny 
is invited to walk for the benefit of the air. 
On approaching a particular spot (the sig- 
nal being given), it gives way, and he is 
at once immerged into a horid gulph, 
where several thousand engines cut him to 
pieces!!!” Naturally the verse-makers 
were inspired by this thrilling event. 
There is not space to copy the whole of 
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the most ambitious of these products, but 
a few lines will testify as to the poetic 
frenzy. 
“Through folds of darkness, where yon wicket 
glooms, 
Perfidious power has scooped the living tombs! 
Along the filth that oozes from the walls, 
The slimy snail with track abhorrent crawls, 
The pestilential toad that squats below, 
Gathers fresh venom as the poisons flow! 
Here, many a fathom down, despotic rage 
Hung human victims in the dreadful age — 
Here the poor captive, torn from child and wife, 
From youth to age groaned out detested life. 
No human form nor human hand was nigh 
To soothe the grief that gathered in his eye; 
Save one brief glance of man, as thro’ the hole, 
His daily bread the silent gaoler stole. 
* * * * * * * 
The scene is changed,—the infernal walls are 
razed, 
And let the people and high heaven be praised.” 


There was great curiosity to learn about 
the construction of this fortress, but the 
journals could do little but copy a descrip- 
tion from Howard’s well-known work on 
The State of Foreign Prisons. In the 
recently established Massachusetts Maga- 
zine there was also published an engraving 
taken from an original French print.’ 

Russell, although a strong Federalist, 
was not only sympathetic, but sanguine, 
from the beginning of the disturbances. 
He had none of the soberer apprehensions 
expressed by Washington, who feared that 
though the country has “ gone triumphantly 
through its first paroxysm, it is not the last 
it has to encounter before matters are 
finally settled. In a word, the revolution 
is of too great a magnitude to be effected 
in so short a space, with the loss of so little 
blood. To forbear running from one ex- 
treme to another is no easy matter; and 
should this be the case, rocks and shelves 
not visible at present may wreck the vessel, 
and give a higher-toned despotism than the 
one which existed before.” Our Boston 
editor, however, had no such fears. He 
thought it useless for Germany to assist 


1 Much ignorance prevails as to the true con- 
dition and management of the Bastille. The 
administration was not so bad as is generally sup- 
posed. But, as a recent French writer says, the 
Bastille symbolizes in popular sentiment all the 
abuses of the ancien regime. It is only recently 
that historians have had access to documents 
necessary to the formation of a just opinion. In 
La Reforme Sociale, July 16, 1889, there is an in- 
teresting article, Za Vie 2 da Bastille, based upon 
new material. s 
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the French king in regaining his despotic 
sceptre, for, with a knowledge which would 
have dumfounded Arthur Young, he as- 
serted that “ every peasant in France is a 
soldier.” 

The sentiments which the Centine/ ex- 
pressed were pretty generally accepted 
by the newspapers. The Gazette of the 
United States, of Philadelphia, pronounced 
the revolution “one of the most glorious 
objects that can arrest the attention of 
mankind. The whole world contemplates 
the scene with wonder, and rapture, and 
applause.” For the most part the news 
which was published in this country was 
copied or condensed from the English 
journals, but after a time there was com- 
plaint on the part of some that the intelli- 
gence was reported in a spirit of bitterness 
and that the malignant hostility of aristo- 
cratic England was disposed to magnify 
everything which made for the ill-name of 
the new republic. There were too many ac- 
counts of inhuman barbarities in the Eng- 
lish papers, which turned out to be entire 
fabrications. Especially strenuous was our‘ 
own press in its defence of Lafayette, the 
adopted son of America, whom some of 
the English journals accused as an insin- 
cere and ambitious plotter. Naturally this 
charge was resented, and attributed to the 
recollections of former defeat. 

It is fitting to remark here that the 
foreign news in many cases, and especially 
in the Centine/, was chosen with discrimi- 
nation, so that the files of the last paper 
mentioned afford a very good account in 
detail of the Revolution. Ze Moniteur 
was taken at Russell’s office, and was 
afterwards often referred to by Louis 
XVIII. and Talleyrand when they were 
exiled in this country. 

The following is a good example of the 
way in which these foreign despatches were 
prepared for American readers. It is from 
the translation of a letter to a merchant 
in Nantes, from Paris, which came to the 
United States by the way of L’Orient, and 
is part of the description of the riots of 
Versailles on October 5th and 6th. This 
particular passage concerns the march of 
the king to Paris from Versailles. 


“ At one o’clock they began to march. Oh 
you souls of sensibility! What would you have 
said, on seeing the king—his children — his 
household — flying to Paris, in forty carriages in 
the midst of 40,000 men—the disorder of their 
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dress—and Versailles, once so brilliant, now 
naked and deserted, while torrents of rain added 
to the horror of this ceremony? ... The Queen 
heard horrible truths all along the road as she 
passed. This is the only trouble she will receive 
for her indiscretions.” 


Occasionally bits of intelligence were 
brought by other agencies than that of the 
press. A captain would arrive in port 
from some French city and relate how 
even foreigners were not permitted to 
walk the streets of Bordeaux without the 
national cockade, and that the “ Liberty 
of the Nation” was loudly called for and 
insisted upon not only from the “ mouth 
of quivering age, but also from the lips of 
lisping infancy.” 

It is obvious that there would be a keen 
search for parallelisms in the events of the 
two revolutions, — that of 1776 and that 
of 1789. Nevertheless enthusiasm and 
sympathy did not entirely blind the intelli- 
gence of all. Editor Russell did not go 
so far as did Hamilton in 1793, who then 
wrote that the difference between the two 
revolutions was as great as that between 
liberty and licentiousness; and yet the 
Centine/ did not see that there were many 
respects in which the two revolutions re- 
sembled each other. There was a lack of 
definite purpose, a wavering, and the politi- 
cal writings were not of so lofty a character. 
One exception he noted, — the Address to 
the Bretons, which in spirit and energy he 
thought was not unlike those published be- 
fore and during the American Revolution. 

By December the anti-revolutionary 
spirit appears to have gained greater 
courage ; at all events, the Centine/ then 
printed a letter which would have been en- 
tirely out of place a few months before. 
A correspondent, agreeing rather with the 
opinion which Hamilton pronounced two 
years later, asserted that the revolution of 
the United States was effected by the 
united efforts of an oppressed people, 
while the French insurrection proceeded 
from the ebullitions of a frantic populace. 
The writer also regretted that Lafayette 
had been induced to head the popular 
movement. 

Such aristocratic heresy, it may be pre- 
sumed, did not go unreproved. Immedi- 
ately there was called forth the wrath of 
one who found in the National Assembly 
“unparalleled sacrifices, a blaze of senti- 
ment, an energy of thought and justness 
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of ideas”; while another defendant, ad- 
mitting that no one could stand forth and 
justify the enormities committed by the 
mob, excused the excesses committed, on 
the ground that France had never before 
had any idea of the rights of the ruler 
and the ruled, since it had never before 
enjoyed a popular assembly. 

This Country of course felt that its own 
experience was the inspiring source of the 
French Revolution. It was an “ American 
fever” which was “shaking to the founda- 
tions the thrones of enlightened Europe” ; 
and much rage was displayed when it was 
discovered that some of the English writers 
were taking credit to themselves for hav- 
ing taught the French patriots the princi- 
ples of liberty. ‘“ They forget that the first 
Declaration of Rights ever published in 
France was almost verbatim a copy of 
parts of the American Constitution — and 
that the NOBLEMAN who has been the 
principal animating cause of the French 
Revolution —learnt during his residence in 
America, that here — and here only — are 
the Rights of Men ascertained.” And then 
warning is given that this spark from the 
altar of liberty in America has not expended 
its animating fervor, but may do execution 
elsewhere. ‘ Look to your Inquisitions — 
to your racks —to your tortures —and to 
your religious tyranny, O Spain! for the 
day of your emancipation cannot be at a 
very great distance —the right hand of 
your tyranny is cut off, and Freedom ap- 
proaches to place her standard on the walls 
of your Inquisition.” It was a prevalent 
idea that the struggle for liberty was not 
going to end with France. The condition 
of the lower orders of England, Scotland 
and Ireland must be meliorated, and they 
too be delivered from every vestige of 
feudal tyranny. ‘There were signs that 
even in the chilly regions of Nova Scotia 
ideas of liberty were making headway. 

Some of the sympathy and hopes aroused 
in the United States by the Revolution 
appears to have sprung from a hatred of 
the Pope and his religion. It was thought 
possible by one that “ the rays of freedom 
would penetrate the dark recesses of ig- 
norance and bigotry, the monasteries and 
nunneries.” It was announced from lon- 
don that the Revolution would be the death- 
blow to the Pope. ‘The key which hangs 
to the Pope’s girdle will have few locks 
hereafter, except those of heaven, to open.” 
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I have already quoted the opinion which 
Washington entertained at the beginning 
of the Revolution. Other public men were 
equally conservative in their views. The 
aged Franklin was greatly concerned by the 
troubles and mischiefs attending the opera- 
tion of establishing a good constitution; and 
perhaps it was natural that Hamilton at the 
outset feared much for the final success. 
He dreaded the vehement character of the 
people, the interested refractoriness of the 
nobles, and the reveries of philosophic poli- 
ticians. As much as this he ventured to 
express to Lafayette when he heard of the 
fall of the Bastille. Oliver Wolcott, Jr., 
was more hopeful ; he thought that if the 
French did not carry their innovations too 
far, there would be a general revolution in 
favor of liberty in most of the European 
governments. On the other hand, John 
Adams was quite pessimistic in his attitude. 
He inquired of his sturdy democratic kins- 
man, Samuel Adams, if the struggle would 
result in anything more than a change of 
impostors and impositions. 

With regard to the later sentiment 
created in this Country after France had 
begun, as a republic, her contests with 
the allied armies, there is a pretty general 
consensus of opinion. ‘The relations of 
France and the United States in 1793 is 
fully narrated in our histories. We know 
the sympathy which went out to the new 
republic and ‘the difficulty that Washing- 
ton’s administration met in maintaining 
neutrality. The feeling displayed on either 
side, upon the coming of Genet, proves 
the deep and earnest passions which were 
aroused ; and McMaster has embodied in 
his history of the United States a brilliant 
picture of the popular enthusiasm dis- 
played in 1793, when it was known that 
France had defeated the allied armies. 
Still this enthusiasm was somewhat modi- 
fied when it was known that Louis had 
been sacrificed to the necessities of revo- 
lution. Some justified and applauded this, 
as they had the previous successes of the 
revolutionary party. The Columbian Cen- 
tinel, however, had a tribute of respect 
for the unfortunate monarch, generously 
referred to the first Princely Hand which 
was stretched forth to relieve America in 
the hour of her distress, and announced 
that the news of the execution gave great 
pain to free Americans. There was also a 
more public manifestation of the change 
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of heart in Boston. A short time before 
there had been a noted civic feast, with a 
grand procession and sacrifice of an ox, 
the head and horns of which had been 
placed on the flag-staff in Liberty Square. 
The committee which superintended the 
ox procession now requested that the head 
and horns of that victim should be put in 
mourning, and that afterwards the flag- 
staff be cut down, dropped in the dock, 
and with the head there buried. The 
rabid Republican journal, the Vasional 
Gazette, published by Freneau in Phila- 
delphia, was nevertheless persistent in its 
taunts of those who joined in the “whine 
of condolence,” and made itself merry 
and enraged by turns because it heard 
that the inhabitants of Providence had 
fallen into a state of dejection on account 
of what they called the “murder” of 
Louis, and that in the evening all the 
bells of the churches were tolled. Some 
thought that it were well to muffle the 
bells for a twelve-month, and others that 
it would be but seemly to clothe them- 
selves in the sable garb of mourners. The 
Gazette hears that it has been suggested 
that the American Royalists burn in effigy 
the six hundred and ninty-three mem- 
bers of the Convention which condemned 
the king. “Cordelia,” a correspondent 
of the Centine/, addressed a letter to 
the tender-hearted ladies of the town of 
Boston, asking them to openly show their 
respect by wearing mourning for one 
month, a black rose near the left breast. 
She even entreats all her sisters in the 
United States to follow her example. 

Of the joy which was occasioned by 
the execution, perhaps the most obnoxious 
illustration is found in the letter of a Pitts- 
burg correspondent of a_ Philadelphia 
paper, who begins his communication with 
the pun “ Louis Capet has lost his Caput,’’ 
and reinforces this ill-timed humor with 
the remark that the death of Louis affects 
him no more than the execution of any 
other malefactor. 

So much for examples of the feelings 
created in this Country upon the reception 
of two leading events in the revolution. 
Before closing I wish to direct attention 
once more to the agencies which existed 
at that period for the transmission of news. 
At the beginning mention was made of 
the delay of news and of the isolation ot 
Boston. But that city was no exception. 
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In Philadelphia, to be sure, there were 
earlier intimations of an attack upon the 
Bastille, but the information was inaccu- 
rate. A week before the A/ary came to 
port in Boston, the packet, Young Eagle, 
reached Philadelphia, thirty-five days from 
St. Sebastien in Spain, and was responsible 
for the rumor “that the great patriot and 
friend to America, Lewis the 16th, had 
joined with the commons of France against 
the nobles, — that a battle ensued in which 
seven thousand were killed on the spot, 
and that the Bastille was totally demol- 
ished.”” It was several days before the 
Gazette of the United States was in a posi- 
tion to place the truth before its Philadel- 
phia readers ; and Russell of the Centinel 
doubtless felt some satisfaction in point- 
ing out in an early issue that the news of 
its southern contemporary was not relia- 
ble, for it was hardly possible that seven 
thousand could have been killed on the 
spot. 

News was conveyed in a curiously round- 
about fashion in those days; and careful 
publishers were not satisfied with reports 
until they themselves read the English and 
French journals. The transmission of the 
news of the execution of Louis XVI. fur- 
nishes another interesting commentary on 
the uncertainty of intelligence. Informa- 
tion of this deed, which occurred Jan. 21, 
1793, was not circulated in Philadelphia 
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until March 16, and then the news came 


indirectly. Indeed, there were several re- 
ports. The earliest was brought by a ship 


from Gibraltar, but there were no news- 
papers to authenticate or to amplify the 
rumors thus conveyed. A few days later 
(March 20) a letter was brought from 
Lisbon, dated Feb. 8, and it is well worth 
remarking that not until that late date was 
that city convinced of the truth of the 
tragic event. News was still uncertain, for 
in this report it was said that the queen 
and the king’s sister had also been put to 
death. After another week further tidings 
were gained, this time by the way of 
Charleston, S.C., where a ship had arrived 
from Bristol. Full particulars were not 
published, however, until April 6. In Bos- 
ton the news came from Oporto by the 
middle of March, but Russell was not suf- 
ficiently persuaded of its accuracy to dare 
to express an opinion. Then came to 
Gloucester the schooner Rudy from St. 
Martin’s, where intelligence had been re- 
ceived from L’Orient in France. And not 
until March 25 did the foreign papers 
make good the rumors. A comparison of 
all this with the Boston papers of the even- 
ing of the last 14 of July, with what they 
have to report and to comment upon the 
celebration in Paris on that day of the 
centennial of the fall of the Bastille, is cer- 
tainly interesting. 


LIGHT. 


By Gertrude Morton. 


the many harbors of that good old 

State, is a picturesque little island 
inhabited by simple fisher folk. Generation 
after generation has been born, lived, and 
died in this same island village, yet all the 
people seem to retain the customs and 
quaint ways of fifty years ago; from the 
old, weather-worn sailor, to the youngest 
child among them, they seem, to an un- 
usual degree, guileless and simple and 
kindly, while to the stranger within their 
gates their goodness is unlimited. It is 


F's down the Maine coast, in one of 


like a reminiscence of bygone days to par- 
take of their generous hospitality. 

At a late hour one soft, sweet night in 
early summer, while sojourning for a time 
among these people, I noticed, far down 
on a point of land, that rocky and wave- 
worn, makes out into the sea, a strange 
light, that seemed to be suspended a few 
feet from the earth. Soft and wavering it 
was, sometimes dim ; but so unmistakably 
a light, that I was somewhat perplexed, 
and the next morning I asked my hostess 
the cause of the strange phenomenon. 
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The woman’s countenance changed in 
an instant, and she assumed a sympathetic, 
pitying look as she replied, with a wise, un- 
canny shake of her head, ‘ Why, that is 
Mistress Marian’s light.” And so she went 
on and told me this story. 

Away down on the point, where the 
brown soil of the interior of the island be- 
gins to mingle with the white sand along 
the sea, there was, many years ago, a small 
cottage, built by a seafaring man, who, 
with his family, occupied it for a short 
time. They then removed to a neighbor- 
ing shore, and the house remained unten- 
anted many months. 

In the course of time two strangers came 
to the island, —an old man and his little 
daughter. Venerable indeed was the 
father, and with his snow-white hair and 
beard, and his dignified, scholarly bearing, 
he might have been a king among men. 
No one seemed to know just when or how 
they came; they appeared suddenly and 
unexpectedly, and seemed to find relief in 
the quietness of the place. As a wandering 
meteor, travelling through limitless space, 
finds rest somewhere in God’s great uni- 
verse, so did these two strangers find a 
dwelling-place in this secluded spot. 

To the little uninhabited cottage on the 
point they went, and the simple life of the 
islanders became their life. They became 
a part, and still not a part, of the fisher 
folk. The dignified old man was so unlike 
any one whom they had ever seen before 
that they were shy of him; and long 
though he lived among them, quietly as- 
sisting the needy, and lending a helping 
hand to all, they were never quite at ease 
with him, though they worshipped him 
from afar. It was as though he breathed 
a rarer atmosphere than, they, and dwelt 
above them; and they were content to 
‘accept his kindness and to marvel at his 
greatness. 

Not so the child, with her soft brown 
eyes and her gentle, winning manner. “A 
lady born and bred, she is,” the good 
dames said, one to another, many times. 
But she was a child, strangely alone, so the 
motherly arms were opened to her, and 
the children made this little Marian their 
playmate. 

They seemed to be people of means, — 
this father and daughter. The cottage was 
furnished comfortably, even luxuriously, 
and many books, some of them in quaint 


and curious bindings, were about. On the 
low walls hung several pictures, the like of 
which the islanders had never seen before ; 
rich rugs covered the bare floors ; a piece 
of rare Eastern embroidery was flung over 
a low couch; upon an oddly carved shelf 
were some bits of china, delicate and frag- 
ile, as though fashioned from rose leaves ; 
while everywhere in the tiny house were 
evidences of refinement. From what far- 
away land the strangers came, or why they 
sought refuge on the little island, they 
themselves never said, nor were they ever 
questioned. The people, with their simple 
faith and childlike credulity, accepted the 
fact of their coming as they did all the 
good things that befell them, — thankful, 
asking naught. 

So these two lived on in an alien land, 
their lives replete with the satisfaction that 
comes from helping others, their desire to 
do good satisfied by the appreciation with 
which their efforts were met. Thus the 
little girl, the dainty Marian, grew to maid- 
enhood, learning much from her father and 
his books, but more from Nature: of the 
sea with its wonderful treasures; of the 
rocks that she loved, gaunt and gray 
though they were; of flowers and fishes 
and birds. She learned, too, much of 
human nature—the kindly side — from 
the people about her; and their interests 
she made hers. Every mother on the 
island felt a deep affection for her, and 
her young mates were proud to be called 
her friends. She was a constant surprise 
to them. The dainty gowns that she fash- 
ioned for herself, out of strange fabrics, 
were marvels ; even her language seemed 
somehow different from theirs ; and when 
« stranger chanced to visit the little build- 
ing where they gathered on Sundays for 
worship, “our young lady,” brown-eyed 
“Mistress Marian,” was always pointed 
out with secret pride. So she grew to 
pure and noble womanhood, winning re- 
spect and admiration from all. 

The lads of the village were filled with 
unspeakable delight when she spoke to 
them in her sweet, low voice. Not one of 
them but that would have risked his limbs, 
almost his life, for anything that she wanted, 
—a wild-flower, a stone, or a bright bit of 
seaweed. Yet for none of them had she 
more than a word or a smile, except for 
tall, manly Phil Anderson. From her child- 
hood she had seemed to set him apart from 
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all others as a hero ; and when he came to 
her out on the rocks one sweet summer 
night, when the moon was softly shining 
and the sea was bright with the phosphor- 
escent gleam, and told her of his love for 
her, she accepted it quietly and trustfully. 

It'was a happy summer for the two, 
passing all too quickly. When autumn 
came, Phil was to sail with his father on 
one more voyage —to make his fortune, 
he said; then he was coming back to 
marry Marian and to take her away into 
the great world of which they were never 
tired of talking. 

So the weeks slipped by. October came. 
The trees donned their gayest colors ; each 
bush took its own particular, matchless tint, 
and the breakers dashed high in the cool 
breeze, as though to speed the parting, 
which was even then at hand. One bright, 
cool morning Phil went down to the little 
house to say good-by. ‘Tremblingly the 
old man bade the brave young sailor fare- 
well, then sent him out to the rocks — the 
place of their betrothal—where Marian 
was waiting. Silently he took her in his 
strong arms, kissed her soft hair, her fore- 
head and her sweet red lips, then turned 
and strode quickly away, as though he 
could not trust his courage longer. 

A year passed, bringing two letters to 
Marian from her lover, teJling her of such 
success as even his fondest hopes had 
failed to picture. At the end of the third 
year, just after another letter had come, 
telling her that the Watersprite was home- 
ward bound, and happiness seemed in store 
for her, her father died. For months the 
old man had been slowly failing, living 
only in his daughter’s happiness. Now 
that she did not need him longer, he 
seemed to lose all power of holding on to 
his life, and one evening passed quietly 
away with the setting of the sun. 

The grief of the young girl was well-nigh 
unbearable. The only bright thing that 
life seemed to hold for her was the fact 
that her lover was on his way to her. So 
she waited anxiously, longingly, expecting 
tidings every day. But after the third 
letter no news came. 

As the days lengthened to weeks, and 
the weeks to months, the islanders were 
filled with apprehension and forebodings. 
A gloom settled over the people, which 
even the lingering Indian summer failed 
to brighten ; and when, one bleak Novem- 





ber day, beneath a darkening sky, a strange 
vessel came into the harbor with tidings 
that the gallant Waversprite had sunk and 
every soul on board had perished, it was 
almost a relief to the anxious watchers. 
Certainty, though hard to bear, was better 
than hope deferred. 

Gently did sympathetic friends tell the 
mournful news to the lonely girl at the 
point ; but dazed and bewildered, she did 
not seem to comprehend their meaning. 
For days she lay in a kind of stupor, un- 
heeding everything, even the presence of 
the kind old dame who watched by her 
side night and day with tear-dimmed eyes. 
Only when the waves dashed loudest would 
the girl stir uneasily, raising her head as 
though listening for some one’s coming. 

At last she awoke from her long sleep, 
coming back once more to life and to her 
senses ; but the beautiful hair was as white 
as the foam that dashed against the rocks 
she used to love, and the dark eyes looked 
large and mournful beneath the snowy 
wealth. As strength slowly came back to 
her, so also came the firm conviction that 
her lover was not dead, but would one 
day return to her. So firm was her faith 
that she grew cheerful, almost happy. Once 
more she assumed her duties, — clothing 
little children, ministering to the sick and 
aged, helping weary housewives. There 
was not a person on the island who had not 
at one time or another felt her kindly in- 
fluence or her strong, stimulating presence. 

Every night at dusk, after her day’s 
work was done, she would place a large 
bright light in the window of the little 
sitting-room that looked toward the har- 
bor, leaving the curtain drawn aside, so 
that should he for whom she watched come 
at night, he would find her still waiting for 
him. Nota night did she fail in this most 
important of all her duties. Her light was 
a bright beacon. Sailors soon learned to 
know it and look for it, and they never 
looked in vain ; it was always there, steady, 
clear, unwavering. 

Thus passed several years, when sud- 
denly, mysteriously, without a shadow of 
warning, Mistress Marian disappeared. As 
silently as years ago she had entered the 
life of the fisher folk, so now did she leave 
it; and as they knew not then whence she 
came, neither did they know now whither 
she went. 

There were many conjectures as to her 
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strange disappearance. One old sailor 
affirmed that one night when he was out 
fishing he saw a little boat come from the 
point, bearing a solitary passenger with 
snow-white hair, who rowed out toward a 
large ship that could be dimly seen, as 
through a fog, and was taken on board ; 
then the huge ship quickly vanished. But 
as this old man was well known to take 
his black bottle with him on his fishing 
expeditions, and as no other person could 
be found who saw the wonderful ship, his 
story did not gain the credence that its 
ingenuity deserved. The most of the peo- 
ple inclined to the belief that she had gone 
back to her father’s relatives; but how, 
when, or where, not even the old woman 
who lived with her could tell. 

A decade or two passed, and the old 
house in its exposed locality grew more 
and more weatherworn and dilapidated ; 
and finally, one winter, doubtless feeling 
that its time of usefulness had passed, it 
succumbed to fate and, during a heavy 
gale, fell to the ground. Some of the tim- 
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bers were washed away, others were used for 
fire-wood by campers and fishermen ; so 
that after a time nothing remained to mark 
the spot where the cottage had been, save 
a few damp, moss-covered logs. 

But still in this same place on quiet 
summer nights during the hot sultry time 
of July and August, — the time when the 
Watersprite was said to have perished, 
—this weird, white, uncertain, trembling 
light, a few feet from the ground, is at 
times plainly seen. Not all the scientific 
explanations of wiser heads can convince 
the simple villagers that this strange light 
is any other than Marian’s beacon for her 
sailor lover, or shake their faith in the 
plausibility of a story handed down from 
successive generations. 

The merriest sailing party, rounding the 
point of a sweet summer night, will be- 
come subdued at the sight of the light, 
while the timid maiden will nestle closer 
to the skipper at the helm, as she says in 
awe-struck tones, ‘See ! Mistress Marian’s 
light is still burning.” 
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By Sylvester Baxter. 


HE future of American letters is a 
T favorite subject for conjecture. The 

outlook probably never was so hope- 
ful as at the present day. The editor of 
one of our foremost magazines recently 
told me that never before was there so 
much admirable writing done; that the 
quality of the literature contained in a 
number of his periodical at present would 
have been sufficient to give high character 
to a volume a quarter of a century ago. 
The authors who stood pre-eminent then 
did so mainly by reason of the scarcity of 
literary talent, and many of them entering 


the field to-day would find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to attain distinction, so 
large has been the gain in the standard of 
the average. It is a matter for felicitation, 
indicating a growth that more than all else 
assures healthy conditions and permanent 
progress, that we now have dozens of 
writers whom the world delights to read 
where we formerly had but one—a growth 
which expresses a remarkable extension 
of training in letters, and a corresponding 
development of popular culture. 

With so many writers in the field, the 
achievement of distinction is more difficult 
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than in the days when the possession of 
a graceful, interesting style was in itself 
enough to secure literary prominence. A 
book may attain an enormous circulation 
and yet contain no quality that entitles it 
to success. Some sensational feature, some 
knack of narration, or the treatment of 
some prominent question of the hour, may 
catch for the moment the popular ear and 
eye, but the effect is not permanent. 

But when an author has gained recogni- 
tion for rare imaginative powers from those 
best qualified to accord it, and when he 
turns those powers to the illumination of 
the weightiest social question of the age 
and interests even average readers in a 
problem whose discussion, despite its uni- 
versal interest, has hardly gone beyond the 
ranks of philosophers, economists, and agi- 
tators — then a place may be said to have 
been prepared for him in the Valhalla of 
literature. In selecting the foremost of 
the younger American writers, my choice 
would unhesitatingly fall upon the author 
of Looking Backward. 

Edward Bellamy, like that most charm- 
ing tale-teller, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
was born in almost exactly the middle of 
this wonderful nineteenth century, having 
first seen the light in the year 1850. A 
certain parallel might be instituted between 
these two contemporaries, not only as to 
their mystic-mindedness, but also as to 
their striking gifts of narrative and singu- 
lar fertility of fancy. Stevenson has also, 
like Bellamy, decided views in social re- 
form, although he has never given them 
distinctive literary expression. 

When Looking Backward was written, 
Bellamy, although a favorite author with 
many, was not widely known, and many in- 
quiries were made as to his identity and resi- 
dence. Boston was generally credited with 
being his home, although in fact he is proba- 
bly more familiar with New York than with 
the New England metropolis, which he 
appropriately made the scene of Looking 
Backward. He tells us that it was only 
by close study of the map of Boston that 
he secured fidelity to locality, and when 
he occasionally runs down to see the friends 
his work has made for him he still finds 
the labyrinthine streets of our city a per- 
plexity, and makes his way about success- 
fully only by a free use of cabs. 

Bellamy’s birthplace is still his home, 
the pleasant factory village of Chicopee 
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Falls, a suburb of Springfield, Mass. 
Although he has extensively travelled, he 
has never transplanted himself to other 
soil, beyond passing a year in New York 
as a journalist. With his wife and two 
children he occupies the same house where 
his father, the late Rev. R. K. Bellamy, 
lived for thirty-five years. On both sides 
he is of clerical descent; his mother’s 
father was the Rev. Benjamin Putnam, 
one of the early pastors of the Baptist 
church in Springfield, and one of his pater- 
nal ancestors was Dr. Joseph Bellamy of 
Bethlehem, Conn., a prominent theologian 
of the Revolutionary days and the precep- 
tor of Aaron Burr. His father was a man 
of strikingly tender, sympathetic nature, 
with heart ever responsive to human suf- 
fering. This same nature has proved a 
priceless heritage to the son, for sympathy 
may be said to form the keynote to all that 
he has written. 

Young Bellamy took a partial course at 
Union College in Schenectady, and then 
spent a year of study in Germany. Return- 
ing home, he studied law and became a 
member of the Hampden County bar, but 
never entered upon the practice of the pro- 
fession. Journalism had more attraction for 
him, and in 1871 he was employed on the 
staff of the New York Evening Post. In 
1872 he became an editorial writer and 
book-reviewer on the Springfield Union, 
and maintained his connection with that 
newspaper until 1876, when he resigned 
to devote himself more fully to literature. 
In that year he took a trip to the Sand- 
wich Islands, going by way of Panama and 
returning by the Pacific Railways. These 
journeys have given him the knowledge of 
the world and contact with its people so 
desirable to an author. 

His first novel was 4 Nantucket Tayi, a 
summer romance. In the production of 
short stories he has been prolific, and cer- 
tainly since Hawthorne’s Zzwice- Told Tales 
we have had, it seems to me, nothing 
approaching their quality. 

Doctor Heidenhoffs Process, —which, 
although published in a little volume by 
itself, must be ranked among its author’s 
short stories, — was the first to attract at- 
tention from the critics, and it was this 
tale that made Mr. Howells declare that 
the mantle of Hawthorne had fallen upon 
Bellamy. Indeed, a reader of Bellamy 
can hardly fail to be impressed with this 
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feeling. The resemblance is one of sym- 
pathy, of temperament. It does not ex- 
tend to style. One would hardly say that 
Bellamy was influenced by Hawthorne. 
Indeed, one could believe that he would 
have been the same had Hawthorne never 
written. Hawthorne’s style was essentially 
romantic. ) 
New England and its rugged landscape with 
a dreamland atmos- 
phere. He draped it 
with the veil of po- 
etry with such magic 
craft that never since 
has it appeared as 
before. The elfin 
charms of his fancy 
will ever lurk amidst 
the shadows of the 
land. 

Bellamy is Haw- 
thorne’s __ spiritual 
heir. He explores 
the same vast, mys- 
terious regions, the 
limitless realm of the 
human soul. Until 
his latest and most 
celebrated work 
psychological prob- 
lems have chiefly 
occupied his pen, 
and into that also 
this marked faculty 
enters to a great ex- 
tent, and gives it vi- 
tality. A true knowl- 
edge of the body is 
hardly possible with- 
out a knowledge of 
the soul also, and 
it is Bellamy’s fine 
psychical _ percep- 
tion, obtained only through sympathy, that 
has made Looking Backward the power 
that it is, devoted, though it appears to be, 
to material conditions. 

Bellamy’s style is of the kind that makes 
one forget style : direct and clear ; imbued 
with the crystalline quality that so perfectly 
transmits the light of the mind as to leave 
one unconscious of the medium, until, per- 
haps, one chances to come into a position 
that reveals some rare prismatic effect. 
It could not be strange, therefore, that 
the mere literary connoisseur, devoted to 
the art of verbal kaleidoscopy and occu- 
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pied with ingenious dispositions of embroi- 
dered phraseology, should pronounce his 
work uninteresting. But regarding words 
as merely vehicles for thought, and not 
thought as mainly serving as a string for 
the display of beaded words, our author’s 
style appears a model one. He works no 
transformation of the every-day world into 
fairyland, but shows us the soul in the 
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every-day world with a plain, straightfor- 
ward manner of narration that lends reality 
to even incredible theories ; and he reveals 
the soul underlying actualities very much 
as the anatomist might point out the hid- 
den qualities of the body. Nevertheless, 
his words often have a rare beauty of elo- 
quence, fitly conveying a power of earnest- 
ness and lofty spirituality — the true beauty 
of style, where beauty is imparted by the 
overshadowing thought. Literary beauty 
of this kind is as unintentional as that of 
the wild flowers with which Nature strews 
her mantle. It is to be found in whatever 
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Bellamy does, however off-hand ; he does 
not hoard his gems for literary state dis- 
play. Note, for instance, the graceful an- 
tithesis of a phrase in a recent letter to the 
Springheld Republican, answering some 
objections to the doctrine of Nationalism, 
which he calls “ nothing different from the 
heart of all religions and the natural religion 
of the heart.’ And in his plea for the 
right of all children to the best opportuni- 
ties for an education that the State can 
give: ‘ First of all, we must heed the cry 
of the children. We must deliver them 
from the taskmasters and turn them over 
to the schoolmasters.”’ 

So ingenious are the ideas of his stories, 
so rich in fancy, so skilfully worked out, 
that at first thought the author may seem 
to be simply amusing himself by postulat- 
ing some abnormal condition of existence, 
and then depicting a state of things as they 
would be if logically carried out on that 
basis. Fascinating as the tales are, even 
under this aspect alone, a more intimate 
consideration leads us to the conclusion 
that the author has something more serious 
in mind than the mere indulgence of an 
exuberant fancy. Underlying all his work 
there may be found some high aspiration, 
prompted by the tenderest sympathy with 
his fellows, a consciousness of the woes of 
the world, and a desire to strive upward 
towards a realization of the nobler poten- 
tialities of humanity. 

A favorite psychological theme of Bel- 
lamy’s has been that aspect of memory in 
which its clogging weight holds the soul 
back in its progress through the encum- 
brances of vain regrets for past mistakes. 
One aspect of this is given in a story called 
The Blind-Man’s World. This tale de- 
picts life on the planet Mars as charac- 
terized by prescient conditions, while past 
things are quickly forgotten. The happi- 
ness of such an existence is charmingly 
depicted. Of all the spheres the earth is 
the only one cursed with memory, and 
this fact being known to its celestial 
neighbors, it is pityingly termed by them 
“The Blind-Man’s World,” — blind to the 
future. 

Another treatment of this theme forms 
the motive of Doctor Heidenhoff’s Process, 
which was originally published as a serial 
in the Springfield Union. It is a dramatic 
tale, — a tragedy in the truest sense. The 
Doctor’s process is a mechanical one for 
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eliminating by an application of electricity 
the morbidly affected parts of the brain 
where are seated unhappy recollections 
that are the cause of wretchedness. Some 
critics call this story Bellamy’s literary 
masterpiece. It is certainly a work of rare 
power. The life of a New England village 
is pictured with realistic fidelity, and a 
grandly tragic element is woven into this 
every-day existence,—retaining its famil- 
iar character and impressing us by bringing 
to our doors, as it were, a motive worthy 
of the great masters of antiquity. The 
opening scene is a village prayer-meeting, 
and a young man who has committed a 
crime and been forgiven by all the com- 
munity, makes pathetic confession that he 
cannot forgive himself. He had turned to 
religion but it could not give him the 
peace he sought. “Forgiving sins, I 
should have known, is not blotting them 
out,” he says. 


* The blood of Christ only turns them red in- 
stead of black. It leaves them on the record. It 
leaves them in the memory. That day, when I 
blotted my copy-book at school, to have had the 
teacher forgive me ever so kindly would not have 
made me feel the least bit better so long as the 
blot was there. It wasn’t any penalty from with- 
out, but the hurt to my own pride which the spot 
made that I wanted taken away, so I might get 
heart to goon, Supposing one of you—and you'll 
excuse me for asking you to put yourselves a mo- 
ment in my place —had picked a pocket. Would 
it make a great deal of difference in your state of 
mind that the person whose pocket you had picked 
kindly forgave you and declined to prosecute? 
Your offence against him was trifling and easily 
repaired. Your chief offence was against yourself, 
and that was irreparable. No other person with 
his forgiveness can mediate between you and your- 
self. Until you have been in such a fix you can’t 
imagine, perhaps, how curiously impertinent it 
sounds to hear talk about somebody else forgiving 
you for ruining yourself. It is like mocking.” 

In talking this over, Mr. Bellamy has 
said that this feeling in George Bayle was 
really due to egotism, a form of vanity. 
The real lesson of the story is that one 
should have the moral strength to look 
impersonally upon his own past and to be 
able to forgive himself just as he would 
forgive others. 

Miss Ludington’s Sister followed Doctor 
Heidenhoff’s Process. This novel is based 
upon the fantastic idea of two of its char- 
acters that the human individuality is a 
succession of detached personalities who 
are ever passing into the other world, and 
that therefore, if a ‘“‘ medium ” can “ mate- 
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rialize ” the spirit of a dead person, any 
phase of one’s past life may be likewise 
recalled from the other world. A most 
original and fascinating narrative is con- 
structed upon this basis. Through the 
wiles of some impostors Miss Ludington 
and her nephew are deluded into believing 
that the phenomenon actually occurs in the 
shape of the materialization of that maiden 
lady’s self as she was in the beautiful bloom 
of her girlhood. The author’s clear esti- 
mate of fundamental human nature is shown 
in a certain characteristic of this story, — 
the tolerance with which he regards the 
impostors, driven to their sin by the stress 
of their necessity. A narrower man would 
have painted them in wholly hateful colors, 
and therefore untruthfully. The beautiful 
girl who impersonated the fraud had found 
so warm a place in the affections of those 
who had been duped, that on her confes- 
sion of her wrong-doing, they freely forgave 
her. 


“ Repentance often is so fine that in the moral 
balance it quite outweighs the fault repented of, 
and so it was in her case. Such repentance is as if 
the black stalk of sin had blossomed and put forth 
a fragrant flower. These two persons, whom she 
had expected to loathe her as soon as they should 
know the truth, had from the first reading of her 
story been more impressed with the chivalrous in- 
stinct which had driven her to abandon her role 
of fraud when it was about to be crowned with 
dazzling success, than with her original offence in 
entering upon it. The effect of her story was in 
this respect a curious one for a confession to pro- 
duce: it had added to the affection which they 
had previously entertained for her, an appreciation 
of the nobility of her character which they had not 
then possessed.... Instead of regarding her re- 
pentance as at most offsetting her offence, they 
apparently looked upon it as a positive virtue 
redounding wholly to her credit. It was quite as 
if she had made amends for another person’s sin, 
in contrast with whose conduct her own nobility 
stood out in fine relief. And that, in fact, is exactly 
the way they did look at it. Their habit of distin- 
guishing between the successive phases of an indi- 
vidual life as distinct persons, made it impossible 
for them to take any other view of the matter. In 
their eyes the past was good or bad for itself, and 
the present good or bad for itself, and an evil past 
could no more shadow a virtuous present than a 
virtuous present could retroact to brighten or re- 
deem an ugly past. It is the soul that repents 
which is ennobled by repentance.” 


The foregoing carries out the lesson of 
Doctor Heidenhoffs Process, and makes 
this story an admirable pendant to that. 
The author has shown his fidelity to human 
nature in representing his impostors as 
actually believing in the truth of the doc- 
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trine in whose behalf they were getting up 
fraudulent evidences. Investigators of 
Spiritism have observed this to be a fact, 
and its truth is also shown in the history 
of miracles, while Dr. Washington Matthews, 
the distinguished ethnologist, in his impor- 
tant paper, Zhe Mountain Chant of the 
Navajos, remarks the same thing: the 
young men in the lodge, while preparing 
their ceremonial paraphernalia for the de- 
ception of the multitude with bogus magic, 
were most earnest in invoking the favor of 
the gods upon their work and were ob- 
served to tremble and turn pale. 

Entertaining as these stories are in the 
delicacy of their fancy and the originality 
of their conception, yet their primary effect 
upon the appreciative reader can hardly 
fail to be an ennobling one; an incentive 
to spirituality of thought. 

Before considering the later phases of 
Bellamy’s activity, I must not fail to call 
attention to one of the most beautiful 
of his short stories, — Zo whom this 
may Come, which appeared in Harper's 
Monthly for last February. The latest df 
his short stories, the noble war-tale, 4x 
Echo of Antietam, printed in the Century 
for July, belongs to his later plane of work, 
and it celebrates the highest manifestation 
of the present grade of national develop- 
ment, — the portrayal of the loftiest form 
of patriotism, the merging of the individual 
in the national life, the readiness of men 
to die that their Country may live. Here 
is a glorious picture of the departure of 
troops to the war : — 


“Presently there is a burst of martial music, 
and the regiment comes wheeling round the corner 
into view, and fills the wide street from curb to 
curb with its broad front. As the blue river sweeps 
along, the rows of polished bayonets, rising and 
falling with the swinging tread of the men, are like 
interminable ranks of foam-crested waves rolling 
in upon the shores. The imposing mass, with its 
rhythmic movement, gives the impression of a single 
organism. One forgets to look for the individuals 
in it, forgets that there are individuals. Even 
those who have brothers, sons, lovers there, for a 
moment almost forget them in the impression of 
a mighty whole. The mind is slow to realize that 
this great dragon, so terrible in its beauty, emitting 
light as it moves from a thousand burnished'scales, 
with flaming crest proudly waving in the van, is 
but an aggregation of men singly so feeble.” 


This story teaches the grandeur of the 
national idea, and encourages us to strive 
towards the attainment of the national 
ideal illustrated in Looking Backward. 
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I shall not attempt to describe that book, 
which the American of to-day can no more 
afford not to read than he can afford to be 
ignorant of his Country’s history. With 
that work we see Bellamy the dreamer 
transformed into Bellamy the practical 
leader of a deep and vital movement — 
the emancipation of humanity from the 
bonds of the most real slavery that has 
ever enchained it, the mocking serfdom 
of apparent liberty under industrial bond- 
age. That dreamers have, in the history 
of the world, become the most inspiring 
and unerring of leaders, is shown by the 
career of Joan of Arc. Mr. Bellamy has 
always had a passion for military affairs, 
and it was his appreciation of the effective- 
ness of military organization that first led 
him to the idea of Looking Backward. 
In the Vatonalist magazine he has related 
how he came to write that book; how it 
took shape from an original plan to write 
a sort of fairy tale of social felicity— “a 
cloud palace for an ideal humanity,” in 
the shape of a great world-nation. At 
that time he had no particular sympathy 
with any projects for social or industrial 
reform ; not, however, through any “ in- 
difference to the miserable condition of the 
mass of humanity ; seeing that it resulted 
rather from a perception all too clear of 
the depth and breadth of the social prob- 
lem and a consequent scepticism as to 
the effectiveness of the proposed solution,” 

The idea of an industrial army for main- 
taining the community, precisely as the 
duty of protecting it is entrusted to a 
military army, was directly suggested “ by 
the grand object lesson of the organization 
of an entire people for national purposes 
presented by the military system of univer- 
sal service for fixed and equal terms, which 
has been practically adopted by the nations 
of Europe, and theoretically adopted every- 
where else as the only just and only effect- 
ual plan of public defence on a great scale. 
What inference could possibly be more 
obvious and more unquestioned than the 
advisability of trying to see if a plan which 
was found to work so well for purposes of 
destruction might not be profitably applied 
to the business of production now in such 
shocking confusion?” ‘This idea had been 
vaguely floating in his mind for a year or 
two, but it was not until he began to 
work out the details of his romance of the 
thirtieth century that he perceived the full 
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potency of the instrument he was using, 
and “recognized in the modern military 
system not merely a rhetorical analogy for 
a national industrial service, but its proto- 
type, furnishing at once a complete work- 
ing model for its organization, an arsenal 
of patriotic and national motives and argu- 
ments for its animation, and the unanswer- 
able demonstration of its feasibility drawn 
from the actual experience of whole nations 
organized and manceuvred as armies.” 

Thus the same institution that arose with 
the birth of the national idea, out of the 
necessity of individuals for mutual defence, 
becomes the organization through which 
the perfected national structure is made 
possible, — an illustration of the unity be- 
tween beginning and end. This idea led 
to a complete recasting of the book, both 
in form and purpose, and the author was 
filled with the fervent desire to acquaint 
the people of his Country with its benefi- 
cent possibilities, —a desire which the 
popularity of Looking Backward has 
abundantly realized. The form of a ro- 
mance was reluctantly retained, only with 
a view to obtain a reading for the book. 
Those who may be inclined to deem it an 
absurdity to make a “ novel” the guide to 
a great social reform should remember that 
the book is primarily intended as “the 
vehicle of a definite scheme of industrial 
reorganization.” The service rendered by 
Uncle Tom's Cabin in accelerating the 
anti-slavery movement should also not be 
forgotten. 

The year 2000 instead of 3000 was fixed 
upon as the date of the story, for with his 
new belief as to the part which the nation- 
alization of industry is to play in bringing 
in the good time coming, it appeared rea- 
sonable to suppose that by the year 2000 
the order of things to which we look for- 
ward will already have become an exceed- 
ingly old story. In this conviction the 
author has been steadily strengthened by 
every day’s reflection and observation since 
the publication of Looking Backward. A\l- 
though this expectation appears too san- 
guine to most persons, experience proves 
that we are apt to underestimate the rate 
of progress in effecting great social and in- 
dustrial changes. The past century has 
seen us placed in the possession of the 
almost magical instrumentalities of modern 
invention. In their use, we are, as yet, 
but as the most blundering mechanics pro- 
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vided with the best tools. Is it, after all, 
too much to anticipate that ere another 
century elapses we shall achieve corre- 
sponding progress, equally as wonder-work- 
ing in its social transformations, ‘in’ the 
wise application of those instrumentalities ? 
Such a progress, in its development of the 
social organism, would bring us very near 
to a realization of the ideal of Looking 
Backward. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about this work is that Bellamy should 
have formed the most complete, well-bal- 
anced, and definite scheme of social organ- 
ization ever presented without acquain- 
tance with the literature of the subject ; 
without even a preparatory “reading up.” 
This seems almost incredible, and one who 
has been a student of such matters for 
years said that at least six books occurred 
to him that he believed Bellamy must 
surely have read in order to give his story 
its shape. It is a strong argument for the 
truth of his views. In working out any 
problem, the same mistakes are rarely re- 
peated, whereas those who are on the right 
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road arrive at a common conclusion. 
Therefore that Edward Bellamy, without 
previous study, but simply by the applica- 
tion of a clear-seeing mind to the problem 
of the life before him, and reading directly 
from Nature’s book, should have reached the 
same conclusions as the scholars who have 
given their lives to the study, seems indeed 
a sign of good omen set in the heavens. 
One thing more needs to be said : Zook- 
ing Backward has wrongly been asserted 
by some to be a picture of merely material 
prosperity. Such a view must come from 
superficial reading. Its author has said 
that were it simply that, the end would be 
worthless. The book is full of the higher 
light, and it is easy to see what ranges of 
thought and aspiration would be thrown 
open to the human mind were it once set 
free from the clogging burden of sordid 
necessities and motives laid upon the race 
by the system of veneered barbarism which, 
while it may be correct to call it civiliza- 
tion, certainly cannot justly lay claim to 
that superior condition of nations known 
as enlightenment. ; 


+++ 
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By William 


I. A CenturY’s RETROSPECT: 1789-1889. 


HE year which witnessed Washing- 
ton’s inauguration and the fall of 
the Bastille will always rank as one 
of the greatest eras in human history. 
What are we to say to-day of the results of 
the Revolution as reflected in contem- 
porary France? What has been gained? 
How stands France to-day? This is the 
question which every thoughtful man the 
world over is asking himself. Perhaps as 
a historical student writing in Paris on the 
anniversary of, the famous Oath of the 
Tennis Court, I may suggest some ideas as 
to what has and what has not been accom- 
plished in France. 
What strikes every visitor in Paris is the 
fact that so much is still unsettled. There 
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are still monarchists and democrats, im- 
perialists and republicans. No one seems 
to believe that the present régime will be 
permanent. Men are still divided on 
fundamental questions. The present con- 
stitution is a byword and object of dislike 
to many—probably to a majority. <A 
military adventurer is threatening the re- 
public —the only difference between him 
and previous adventurers being that he is 
the most commonplace man who ever filled 
so large a space in the public eye. There 
is no enthusiasm for any existing institu- 
tion or person. The reign of mediocrity 
has set in; and, as a friend observed to 
me, the only celebrity left for those great 
funeral honors France used to bestow is 
the aged Ferdinand de Lesseps. French 
criticism is still bright and trenchant, 
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French art still esteemed throughout the 
world, the attractiveness of France to out- 
side nations still as great as ever, but the 
great men of France have all died out, and 
there is no one to fill their places. Even 
the enthusiasm for ’89 does not seem pow- 
erful. A century has passed, and no earthly 
paradise yet greets men’s eyes. Zola and 
other writers thrust the horrible vices of 
society before us ; and though in England 
they are trying to prevent the sale of some 
of his books, none has come forward to 
say that the facts depicted therein are not 
true to a very great extent. 

Is this all? Is this condemnatory verdict 
the last word we can utter? ‘Then in that 
case we should say with the reactionists 
that the Revolution was a deplorable mis- 
take, did we not see with the philosophers 
that it was inevitable. But if the inevit- 
able is also the wholly evil, then we must 
adopt the pessimist conclusions so general 
in Europe at the present time.- In that 
case, instead of opening her magnificent 
Exposition and rearing her lofty Eiffel 
Tower, France should mourn in sackcloth 
and ashes, and the world should lament ; 
for ’89 was not of significance merely to 
France, but to all mankind, But to one 
who sits in the Exposition gardens in the 
soft warm air of the summer evening, and 
looks on at the thousand electric lights, 
the colored fountains, the great tower with 
its lights looming up in the deep blue sky, 
the gay throngs of men and women of all 
nations, there comes another idea of what 
the Revolution accomplished. 

First, then, as Mazzini said, the Revolu- 
tion kindled anew the sense of Right, never 
again, it may be hoped, to be blotted out 
from human consciousness. The ancien ré- 
gtme offended the moral sense of mankind. 
The fall of the “horrid towers” of the 
Bastille — symbol and monument of the 
old French monarchy — was hailed as a 
signal instance of human vengeance on op- 
pression ; and the sentiments expressed by 
such poets as Cowper and Wordsworth and 
Burns gave voice to the ‘‘ general heart of 
men.” Monarchy, empire, and republic 
have succeeded each other during the last 
century, but the essential conquests of the 
Revolution remain ; and foremost among 
these conquests is the conception of in- 
stitutions as being valuable only so far as 
they serve public interests. The theologi- 
cal conception of the State has given place 
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to the human conception; “divine right” 
has yielded to public well-being. 

Furthermore, instead of depending on 
the arbitrary will of king or feudal lord, 
France has a rational system of jurispru- 
dence. Feudal courts and Zé¢tres de cachet 
have been replaced by public legal pro- 
cedure, and a great code, the name of 
which Napoleon usurped, but which the 
Convention really created, has welded the 
French legal system into a splendid and 
intelligent whole. The exclusive rights of 
the Catholic Church have been curtailed, 
and now all forms of religion are equal in 
the eye of French law. Upon no nation 
was any more terrible blow ever inflicted 
than upon France by the infamous Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, which ex- 
pelled from French soil some of the best of 
Frenchmen, and lowered the movra/e of the 
French nation. For this mistaken policy 
the Catholic Church in France has had to 
pay dearly. It is now entirely in the grip 
of the State, its clergy poorly paid and 
kept strictly in order by the republican of- 
ficials, and its influence over the people 
largely gone. It has lost control of govern- 
ment, of education, of law, of social moral- 
ity, and few opportunities have been lost to 
worry and insult its priests. But all this is 
the necessary nemesis, and does not affect 
the general statement that religious equal- 
ity now obtains. If the Catholic Church 
is not treated quite like the Protestant, the 
Russian, or the Jewish bodies, it is because 
it aspires to be an tmperium in imperio. 

I have just watched the celebration at 
Versailles of the anniversary of the famous 
Oath of the Tennis Court. My readers will 
remember that when the members of the 
National Assembly were expelled from 
their hall of meeting, they adjourned to 
the tennis court, situated in a small, nar- 
row street not far from the immense pal- 
ace. Here they took an oath not to sep- 
arate till they had given a constitution to 
France ; and, adds the inscription over the 
door, they kept their word. By certain 
laws of the years 1791, 1800, 1848, and 
1883, this plain white tennis court has 
been converted into a national museum ; 
and to this place came, for the celebration, 
a procession of cabinet ministers, senators, 
deputies, departmental councillors, etc., 
escorted by splendid mounted troops, where 
helmets and sabres flashed in the sunlight 
of the hot June day. Adorned with tri- 
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color flags, the dingy little street never 
looked so fine as when this cortege moved 
in. It was an impressive sight. Not that 
huge royal palace yonder, built out of the 
taxes wrung from the people to glorify 
a magnificent royal scoundrel, but this 
little tennis court is the really significant 
building in Versailles. The kings of old 
feudal France are well-nigh forgotten ; but 
the heroism of these men who took the 
solemn oath of June 20, 1789, still inspires 
the men of to-day. In this little tennis 
court, some forty or fifty feet high, and per- 
haps eighty feet long, French democracy 
was born. You can enter in thought with 
the ministers and deputies and others — 
a descendant of Lafayette among them 
—and note the almost empty room. In 
front is a statue of Bailly, president of the 
Assembly, who afterwards fell by the guillo- 
tine, and over whose tragic end Carlyle 
has stopped to shed a tear. There ranged 
round the room are the busts of many of the 
leading men of the Assembly — Mirabeau, 
Boissy d’Anglas, Petion, Lanjuinais, and 
others. On the left-hand wall is David's 
fresco “Le Serment du Jeu de Paume,” 
while on the right are inscriptions giving 
extracts from the laws which dedicated the 
building as a national museum. All around 
the walls are inscribed the names of the 
members of the Assembly. It is a scene 
which lives in the memory when grander 
places are forgotten. 

M. de Lafayette made an address on the 
Revolution, and the company adjourned to 
a hall near the palace, where a banquet 
took place, at which M. Spuller, the foreign 
minister, Senator Léon Say, and others 
spoke. Before leaving for Paris I had time 
to wander about through the vast avenues 
of Versailles, which were illuminated by 
brilliant flashes of lightning, and to medi- 
tate on this notable anniversary. I have 
indicated what the Revolution did; now 
let me recount my meditations as to what 
it did not do. 

Outside the hall where the banquet took 
place was a raised walk under the trees, 
and here the “masses” were gathered 
to see the banqueters march in. These 
“‘masses ’ had no more chance of being 
invited to a republican banquet than of be- 
ing invited to the English court. The ban- 
queters were in evening dress ; the masses 
in blouses odorous of garlic. The former 
wore rings on their white fingers ; the lat- 
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ter had hands misshaped and stained with 
toil. After all, there is not equality yet, 
far less fraternity; and if Boulanger sets 
up a dictatorship, there will not even be 
liberty. There was evidently as clear a 
class distinction between the banqueters 
and the laborers, as between Louis XIV. 
and his chambermaid. The king and aris- 
tocracy have been destroyed, but the bour- 
geoisie rule in their place. It is not a 
republic of equality except in bare theory ; 
it is a bourgeois republic. Senator Léon 
Say with his millions has no more in com- 
mon with that workman in a blouse, and 
with a few centimes in his pocket, than 
Madame la duchesse had with Demoiselle 
Theroigne. The Revolution, in short, has 
given political and jural rights, but it has 
not yet emancipated labor, or made the lot 
of the great majority of men appreciably 
easier or better. Ill-requited toil for the 
many is still the rule. 

Now this is not a reproach to the Revo- 
lution, which in the main did what it could. 
It lifted up the whole people in thought 
and aspiration, gave them new ideals arld 
a new hope. It did, too, greatly improve 
the material condition of many, though 
we know now that the process of making 
small landed proprietors had been going on 
long before 1789. Peasants can no longer 
be shot at with impunity by feudal lords ; 
French authors can no longer be locked 
up by a lettre de cachet. And not even 
the royalist party proposes to restore the 
ancien régime. So far, well: it is the 
praise of the Revolution that it did accom- 
plish all this. But a far greater revolution 
than the French Revolution was proceed- 
ing at the same time, viz., the new indus- 
trial revolution. It is a suggestive thought 
that the Bastille was stormed and captured 
by unemployed workmen, many of whom 
had been deprived of work by the introduc- 
tion of the new machinery from England. 
Machine industry, railways, telegraphs — 
these have changed the whole basis of our 
industrial, and therefore of our social and 
political life, and have made to French 
workmen the old question of republic 
against monarchy seem a very small and 
unimportant thing. The French Revolu- 
tion proceeded on the old lines of eco- 
nomic development, which its leaders for 
the most part naturally assumed to be 
eternal. There was no dream then of 
passengers arriving at Havre from New 
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York in little more than a week. New 
York was as distant for all practical pur- 
poses as Sirius. The magnificent machines 
I have seen in the Exposition were as little 
imagined by the men of the Revolution as 
by the ancient Greeks. No one could 
have supposed that wheat would be brought 
from virgin soil five thousand miles away to 
compete with native products in the French 
markets. Give a man a little bit of land 
to cultivate, and it was supposed that the 
economic problem was solved. AZais nous 
avons changé tout cela. 

The French Revolution then was wholly 
individualistic. It was a critical movement, 
destructive of a worn-out and unjust social 
system ; but it founded no new social sys- 
tem inits place. It has left men unrelated 
except by what Carlyle calls the cash-nexus. 
It developed itself on theories of individ- 
ual rights and on economic dogmas, which 
are now thoroughly discredited among 
thinkers. There is no natural “ harmony 
of interest,” as the superficial economist 
of a former time imagined. Mere individ- 
ualism will never solve any social problem. 
In the individualist republic the moneyed 
man and the wire-puller always come up- 
permost ; and the men of wide sympathies, 
fine intellects, and generous aims have to 
take a back seat. This is the case in 
France to-day, as it is the case in nearly 
every modern country. A republic of “ Wil- 
sonism,”’ of copper syndicates, of bourgeois 
office-seekers, cannot last. Heroes and 
martyrs, reformers and philosophers have 
not fought and died and toiled and thought 
in order that a government of mediocrities 
may make it “safe” for stock-brokers and 
loan-mongers to enrich themselves at the 
expense of honest toil. No; things must 
and will be changed. 

How will the change take place? Will 
it be peaceful? Who can say? I cannot 
and will not assume the rdle of prophet. 
I do think, however, it may fairly be assert- 
ed that the old notion of righting things 
by a street-riot is dying out in France. 
Here, as in England, the method of the 
practical socialistic party is to acquire for 
the people control over the land and 
instruments of production through the 
municipal bodies. We may expect to see 
national governments decline and munici- 
palities increase in importance. But there 
is no doubt that the outlook is more hope- 
ful in England than here in France, owing 


to the great gulf which separates the 
French workman from the French peas- 
ant, and also owing partly to the fact that 
the political parties in England are more 
fully open to the new ideas as to the 
claims of labor than are the French par- 
ties. The latter are still harping on the 
dogmas of 1789, and are hampered by the 
unsettled political situation. 

Is there need tosum up? The moral is 
obvious. The Revolution has destroyed 
the whole fabric of ancient privilege, and 
has made of the serf a citizen. But half 
these citizens are poor; and the task of 
the coming Revolution must be to destroy 
their poverty by vesting in the hands of the 
people a larger control over the distribu- 
tion of material well-being. 


II. AMERICA IN Paris. 


The late M. Laboulaye wrote a book 
called Paris en Amerique. @ will re- 
verse this and write about America as she 
appears now in Paris, and particularly at 
the Exposition. The post-mortem exist- 
ence of rich Americans was formerly sup- 
posed to be spent in Paris, though I fancy 
now that London and other great world 
cities would claim the immortal part of 
such persons with a considerable degree of 
success. However that may be, living 
America is very much in evidence in Paris 
just now. The hotels in the neighborhood 
of the Opera, and the apartment houses in 
the new streets and avenues by the Rond 
Point overflow with the fair women and 
brave men of Columbia. One observes a 
strong rapprochement between France and 
the United States, very different from the 
feeling of permanent misunderstanding, 
bordering on dislike, which France and 
England unhappily entertain for each 
other, and which, still more unhappily, the 
Salisbury ministry in England actively stim- 
ulates. The very marked friendliness of 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid and his predecessor 
forms a striking contrast to the foolish and 
ostentatious withdrawal of Lord Lytton 
from Paris at the opening of the Exposi- 
tion. Americans are received with open 
arms everywhere, and at the Peace Con- 
gress the suggestion of a special treaty of 
arbitration between the two nations evoked 
great enthusiasm among the Frenchmen 
present. The Boulangist agitation, too, 
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has given rise to much discussion of the 
American constitution ; and there are not 
a few who think that it is the American, 
not the English form of constitutional de- 
mocracy, which should be established in 
France. I heard the other night quite an 
animated discussion on this subject at a 
café, and such discussions are by no means 
unfrequent just now. ‘The zeal for Amer- 
ica is not, however, always according to 
knowledge, as this little incident will show. 
The Paris Municipal Council voted a few 
weeks ago the sum of 5,000 francs for the 
sufferers at Johnstown, which unfortunate 
place was described in the resolution as 
being situated in “Amerique du Sud.” 
But one must not be too severe on this, 
for the Parisian holds that Paris is the 
centre of the visible universe and the only 
place worth living in, and his ignorance 
about countries close by is amusing, much 
more concerning the lands on the other 
side of the Atlantic. He means well, and 
he feels particularly cordial towards Amer- 
ica, as the frequent sign of “ Franco- 
Americain”’ will show. 

But my purpose is to write of the Amer- 
ican exhibit at the Exposition, and only 
to glance by the way at the American con- 
tingent of visitors and the sentiments en- 
tertained here for the United States. 
Now, in writing of the American exhibit, 
one must be frank, and say plainly that it 
is a very poor one. No visitor, let us say 
from another planet, would suppose for a 
moment, if he visited this great world 
show, that Great Britain and the United 
States were the leading manufacturing 
countries of the world. France, of course, 
is easily first, as we might reasonably 
expect. The vast French collection is 
interesting, magnificent, and impressive, 
making one feel how horrible it would be 
that this nation of rich, rare, concentrated 
intelligence should be trampled under the 
iron heel of Bismarckism. But while one 
expects that France should be first, one 
also supposes that America and Great 
Britain would be not very far behind. 
This, however, is not so. An unparalleled 
opportunity has been lost. ‘The show of 
both countries is poor and, excepting in 
two or three particulars, commonplace. 
Belgium and Switzerland, which, taken to- 
gether, are not so large as New York 
State, come next to France, while Austria 
and Italy may be said to stand next. 
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Surely either England or America could 
have secured plenty of space. But the 
distance? Well, the distance across the 
channel is only twenty miles ; and though 
America is a good way off, yet Japan is 
farther off. Now the truth must be told, 
that the empire of Japan has a larger and 
better show than the United States. Who 
is responsible for these things I know 
not, but such are the facts. If America 
can send tens of thousands of travellers to 
Paris, surely she might have sent an ade- 
quate exhibit of her vast and varied indus- 
tries. As it is, an ignorant person might 
very well suppose that, industrially con- 
sidered, Switzerland is a much more im- 
portant country than America, and that, 
as compared with Belgium, America is 
nowhere. American enterprise and inge- 
nuity are here decidedly at fault. 

Nor has the American exhibit any de- 
cidedly local or national flavor or coloring, 
as it should have. America cannot, of 
course, produce such a totally different 
and curiously picturesque show as China 
or Egypt. But take the exhibit of tHe 
Argentine Republic. This expanding and 


progressive country has a really fine 
show, large, ample, and varied, giving 


a very good conception of its immense 
resources, while at the same time empha- 
sizing its special products. It is much 
farther from the Argentine to France than 
it is from the United States. Why should 
South America, which we are often inclined 
to ignore altogether, make a better show 
than North America? I will take, as a 
case in point, the railway exhibit in a por- 
tion of the vast machinery hall. Americans 
pride themselves with justice on their great 
railway development, which is a special , 
feature of their country. In the hall one 
sees splendid engines from the French, 
English, Swiss, Belgian, and Italian rail- 
ways, as well as all the newest kinds of 
sleeping and ordinary cars. Sut when 
one thinks of the actual accommodation 
usually given on a French railway, and 
compares it with that of a good American 
road, one feels what a chance America had 
of showing what an express train on the 
Pennsylvania or New York Central lines 
was like. Go to the American exhibit, 
however, and instead of fine engines and 
Pullman cars, one sees a space, partly 
empty, partly filled with disconnected por- 
tions of railway machinery, with photo- 
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graphs and pictures of engines and river 
steamers, one small engine and two freight- 
cars. What one wants to know is how 
American people travel and what is their 
notion of the latest improvements. You 
can see-a good English sleeping-car and 
an ordinary Midland Railway carriage and 
three fine English locomotives ; and by 
this you derive some idea as to how the 
thing is done in England. But for the 
best American methods you look in vain ; 
and only specialists can appreciate the 
little pieces of machinery one sees. What 
the average visitor wants is the tout ensem- 
dle, and this he does not get. 

The lack of any special flavor or color- 
ing is especially evident in the fine art de- 
partment. ‘There is quite a considerable 
show of American pictures, some of which 
are admirable in technical execution, and 
most of which show the influence of con- 
temporary French art. But nearly all the 
pictures are on foreign themes, especially 
Oriental. It would seem as though the 
American artist went to the opposite ex- 
tremity alike of the physical globe and the 
world of men for the subjects of his art. 
Here are pictures about the Ganges, but 
none about the Mississippi. Algiers and 
Cairo are evidently more interesting to the 
American artist than New York and Wash- 
ington. There seems here to be some 
ground for the criticism of Rénan and 
Matthew Arnold, that life in America is 
prosperous but uninteresting. And yet 
one would have supposed that the varied 
scenery, the rush of life, the events of his- 
tory in America might afford subjects of 
inspiration for art. ‘There is one picture 
of human and historical interest in the 
American section; that, 7z., of John 
Brown kissing the negro child as he was 
being led out of the court-house in Vir- 
ginia. It is not a great piece of art, but 
I observed that it was almost the only 
picture in the American collection before 
which visitors stood for a few minutes. I 
would have given up my luncheon for 
some few pictures which would have taken 
me to Californian mountains, or would have 
transported me to the Adirondacks on an 
autumn morning ; but for such effects one 
looked in vain. I saw, instead, the temples 
of India, which I had seen far better re- 
produced on the canvas of Verestchagin, 
and the bazaars of Cairo and Morocco 
interiors, which were merely copies of 


French paintings. There was no breath 
of the New World; and I was not in- 
terested in young dandies dressed in red 
coats, waltzing with young ladies, or in 
portraits of people of whom I had never 
heard. 

I said above, however, that there were 
one or two exceptions to the general pov- 
erty of the American show. The great 
exception is the Edison exhibit, and that 
is indeed wonderful and magnificent, and 
is one of the chief objects of interest in 
the Exposition. It is the largest single ex- 
hibit, covering gooo square feet. Scarcely 
anything I have ever seen has afforded 
me such a conception of the power and 
knowledge and ingenuity of civilized man. 
I cannot describe the vast and complicated 
machines, for they are too bewildering. 
Suffice it to say that the wizard of Menlo 
Park is the one American name to conjure 
by in Europe: and what spirits of force 
and skill the Société Continentale Edison 
will be able to call up from the vasty deep 
of nature ! 

The American type-writers are objects 
of much interest to all the visitors, espe- 
cially the French, who are always curious, 
like precocious children, about anything 
strange. Not that type-writers are not 
used here, for they are very extensively 
used in the government departments and 
large business houses. But the French 
provincial knows nothing about them ; and 
it must be remembered that he is the prin- 
cipal figure at the exhibition. The graph- 
ophone also interests many. Among the 
other principal exhibits are those of Tif- 
fany of New York, where some very fine 
artistic work in gold and silver may be 
seen; the Gorham Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York, which exhibits the 
beautiful Century Vase made in 1876; the 
Drake Company of St. Paul, which sends 
fine specimens of petrified Arizona wood ; 
the Western Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago; Healy’s of New York 
and Kimball’s of Chicago, which send 
carriages that the French might copy with 
advantage ; and the Winchester Rifle Com- 
pany. Florida has a special exhibit of 
some interest, and there are some beauti- 
ful reproductions on glass of the scenery 
of Colorado and Arizona, as well as models 
of the Pueblo dwellings in New Mexico 
and Arizona. Large photographs of pub- 
lic buildings in Washington and a painting 
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of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence occupy a small space which ap- 
pears to be the American government 
exhibit. 

A great nation of 65,000,000 people 
ought to have done better. That is the 
reflection one carries away as he turns 
from the American department and walks 
up the splendid central hall to the great 
dome decorated with pictures and sculp- 
ture and rich with the magnificent tapestry 
of the Gobelins and Beauvais. There is 
some good screw and bar twist machinery 
of American make in the great machinery 
hall ; but where are the thousand and one 
“ notions” and inventions which the Patent 
Office in Washington and the hundreds of 
mills and workshops in America reveal? 
Yankee inventiveness is proverbial, but the 
Paris Exposition is not an illustration of 
the proverb. One gathers here a good 
idea of what the French, the Belgian, the 
Italian people do; but one receives no 
adequate idea of what the American peo- 
ple do. And surely in this great year 
which marks the election of Washington 
to the presidency as well as the end of the 
old French monarchy, and at this time 
when France and America are in such cor- 
dial relations, something much better might 
have been done. 


III]. THE Brace Concress. 
Among the various growths which the 
centenary of the Revolution has produced 
is a perfect swarm of congresses of all 
kinds. First the followers of Henry 
George held a congress at the Continental 
‘ Hotel, at which several delegates from 
England assisted, and which was followed 
by a reception in Mr. George’s honor, 
given by Mrs. Crawford, the distinguished 
lady correspondent of the London Daily 
News. ‘Then there was a Social Science 
congress, to discuss statistics and charities 
and pauperism and similar subjects. A 
Literary congress has been held, and two 
Women’s congresses, one under the presi- 
dency of Senator Jules Simon. The first 
of the two was really a Woman Suffrage 
congress, while the second discussed wom- 
en’s work. On July 14, the anniversary of 
the fall of the Bastille, two Socialist con- 
gresses opened, with delegates from all 
parts of Europe. One was organized by 








the “ Possibilist Socialist’ party in France, 
the other by the revolutionary Marxists 
and Blanquists. In August comes an In- 
ternational Shorthand congress, and in 
September an international convention of 
Spiritualists. 

If the Parisians paid much attention to 
all these varied meetings, they might be 
excused for being rather bewildered by the 
time autumn came round. But, with the 
exception of the Socialist congresses, which 
are of intense interest to the workmen of 
Paris, scarcely any one pays attention to 
any of these gatherings. There are other 
things to think about: the Exposition, 
Boulangism, and the ever gay and varied 
drama of Parisian life. Crotcheteers and 
reformers may talk and project their 
schemes for the world’s regeneration ; but 
the average Parisian lounger on the boule- 
vards is very fond of life as it is, and only 
cares about some new form of amusement. 
It is, perhaps, rather a sad reflection that 
the great world goes on its wicked way, 
caring but little for the reformer, who must 
indeed be thankful if it does not hang him. 

As the question of peace or war is agi- 
tating Europe, and as the European politi- 
cal atmosphere is highly charged with elec- 
tricity just now, it is proper to say a word 
about the Peace Congress, which has been 
held under the presidency of M. Frederic 
Passy, deputy and member of the Institute. 

In a hall in the great building of the 
Trocadero (which is connected with the 
Exposition by a bridge) might have been 
seen on a June Sunday afternoon a little 
gathering of people very different in tone 
and appearance from the vast crowds which 
were surging through the exhibition all day 
long. It was the Peace Congress, and was 
quite international in character. French, 
English, American, Italian, German, Brazil- 
ian, Spanish people were all there, though, 
of course, the French element predomi- 
nated. White heads were the rule, and 
one inferred that young France was indif- 
ferent to dry discussions about international 
peace. A marked exception, however, was 
the secretary of the congress, M. Gustave 
Morin, a young man well known in ad- 
vanced political circles in Passy. The 
benevolent and philanthropic .type was 
predominant, and there were as many 
women as men. Some prominent French 
people were present. There was M. Fred- 
eric Passy, one of the Parisian deputies in 
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the Chamber, an elderly gentleman with a 
most pleasing countenance, not unlike an 
English clergyman, arrayed in evening 
dress and shaking every one by the hand. 
M. Passy was born a Catholic, but was 
converted to Protestantism, is an econo- 
mist of note, the leading free-trader in 
France ; and he distinguished himself in 
the Chamber as an opponent of the Ton- 
quin expedition which wrought so much 
misery with so little profit for France. 
There was M. Charles Lemonnier, presi- 
dent of the League of Peace and Liberty, 
a venerable man in skull cap, very plainly 
dressed, and evidently accustomed to plain 
living and high thinking. There was M. 
Barodet, one of the radical deputies from 
Paris in the Chamber, celebrated as having 
defeated Thiers’ foreign minister, M. de 
Remusat. M. Barodet is a distinguished 
looking man, dressed in black, with white 
hair and gold eye-glasses. There was the 
aged M. Franck, member of the Institute, 
with long white hair, and looking as though 
he reckoned his age by centuries rather 
than by years. There was Dr. Miner of 
Boston, earnest and intense. There was 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt of London, the inde- 
fatigable chairman of the Peace and Arbi- 
tration League. There was Mr. Cremer, 
formerly a workman, member of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, in a rough light suit, 
strongly contrasting with the evening dress 
of many of the Frenchmen. There was M. 
Moneta, editor of // Seco/o, the largest and 
best newspaper in Italy, a thorough demo- 
crat, in close touch with the progressive 
social movements all over Europe. There 
was Mr. Howard of the American Peace 
Society, with his fine face and gentle, cour- 
teous manners. There was the excellent 
old ex-Chartist and Baptist minister, Arthur 
O’Neill of Birmingham, who distributed 
among the audience an address in French 
from Birmingham to the people of France, 
congratulating them on the Revolution of 
1789. There was, too, another Birming- 
ham man in the person of Mr. Arthur All- 
bright, son-in-law of Joseph Sturge, and 
looking like a fine old English gentleman. 
The ladies must not be overlooked. Fore- 
most among them was Mrs. Belva Lock- 
wood, ex-candidate for the American 
presidency. She seemed to be the leading 
personage there in the eyes of the Parisian 
journalists, who devoted special attention 
to her when they found she was a lawyer 
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and had aspired to be president of the 
United States. A large bouquet was 
handed to her and she was invited to 
sit at the President’s right hand. There 
were many other English, French, and 
American ladies present ; indeed, I think 
women predominated. 

This congress, which sat for several days 
at the mairie (or office of the mayor) of 
the sixth arrondissement of Paris, was or- 
ganized with the special sanction of the 
French government, but with the proviso 
that no foreigner should sit on the organ- 
izing committee. It is due to the efforts 
of the French Peace Society, aided by the 
Peace societies in London. Nearly one 
hundred societies were represented, and 
about twelve hundred societies and indi- 
viduals in different parts of Europe and 
America sent in their adhesion. Among 
the individuals were men of mar’, such as 
Biichner, the German scientist, Emilio 
Castelar, the Spanish orator and states- 
man, Bonghi, the Italian statesman, and 
Liebknecht, the Socialist member of the 
German Reichstag. Peace societies of 
considerable influence have recently been 
established in Italy, and Rome and Milan 
are now important centres of the Peace 
movement. At the recent Peace Congress 
at Rome, held there on May 12, under 
the presidency of Signor Bonghi, ex-min- 
ister of commerce, eighty-nine delegates, 
representing thirty-five Italian societies, 
were present, and most important reso- 
lutions respecting juristic reform and arbi- 
This gathering 
indeed very well prepared the way for the 
Paris Congress. 

I allude to this Italian movement be- 
cause it has a special bearing on a point 
which is not perhaps well understood in 
America. Many readers will know that 
Europe is now largely dominated by what 
is known as the Central League, of which 
Germany is the head, of which Austria and 
Italy are members, and to which England 
has given a certain quasi-adherence, and to 
which, under the sinister influence of Lord 
Salisbury, she has probably pledged herself 
in some way, in case of certain contingen- 
cies ; though, so secret is the policy of 
the British Foreign Office, that we do not 
know about this, and can only surmise. 
This Central League is a gigantic agent of 
tyranny, and an imposture. Ostensibly it 
is formed to preserve European peace ; 
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really it is a great instrument of reaction 
wielded by Bismarck. ‘To read the English 
conservative papers one would think the 
Central League was the salvation of Eu- 
rope, that the good Bismarck and the noble 
Salisbury were actuated by the noblest 
motives, and that it was only wicked 
France which was a source of danger. 
Especially is the adhesion of Italy dwelt 
upon as a guaranty of good faith, and 
much parade is made about the visits of 
Signor Crispi and King Humbert to Ber- 
lin, where they took their orders from their 
master. 

Now when grapes spring from thorns 
and figs from thistles, then we may expect 
peace and liberty and justice from the 
German despot. The case is precisely 
sOpposite to that set forth by the English 
conservative press. ‘The Central League is 
established for the following purposes : (1) 
To support and maintain European despot- 
ism, and to prevent German autocracy 
from being overthrown either by foreign 
arms or by a domestic revolution ; (2) To 
prop up the rotten government of Austria ; 
(3) To detach the minor and especially 
‘the Latin states from France and to bind 
them to the grinding central European 
despotism. Bismarck has found for this 
purpose a willing tool in the Italian minis- 
ter Crispi, an ex-Mazzinian and renegade 
with the Italian love for diplomatic intrigue. 
It is hoped to draw Spain in; Portugal 
would follow ; Switzerland is being bullied 
and insulted by Bismarck, as to the political 
refugee question; Belgian reactionism is 
being actively aided by Bismarck, who is 
also waiting to swallow Holland whole ; and 
Denmark is a mere vassal state of Ger- 
many. ‘This is the Bismarckian scheme, 
the policy of the Central League, and this 
it is which menaces the peace and liberty 
of Europe. 

It is a significant commentary on the 
hypocritical pretensions of the Central 
League, that not one honest friend of 
peace in Europe, pariicularly in France 
and Italy, believes in them. Crispi will not 
induce his countrymen to follow him in the 
long run. Signor Moneta, editor of the 
Milan Secodo, which, as I have said, enjoys 
great influence and circulates more than 
130,000 copies, is dead against the League, 
and so are all the true Italian democrats, 
who are indignant that their country should 
have been sold into the hands of Bismarck. 








All English democrats are against Bismarck, 
as are not a few of the better conservatives, 
such as Mr. F. Greenwood, late editor of 
the St. James’s Gazette, now a Bismarck- 
ian organ. 

What do the Peace advocates propose 
to offer in place of the Pax Bismarckiana ? 
All the more intelligent among them pro- 
pose the Pax Democratica. ‘There was a 
significant consensus of opinion at the 
Congress that no peace worth having was 
possible without democracy. Peace will 
not be brought about by mere moralizing, 
but by placing the state in the hands of 
the people and rendering the interests of 
the democracies of the world solid. This 
obviously involves some kind of interna- 
tional Socialistic régime, and this it is that 
the most intelligent friends of peace look 
forward to. The Peace Congress is by no 
means as a whole friendly to the revolu- 
tionary Socialism ; but most of its members 
see that till there is some kind of interna- 
tional action on the great labor and social 
questions, and the people are really, in fact 
as well as in name, made masters of their 
own houses and their own destinies, peace 
is impossible. Until that is done, nothing 
is done. All else is mere impracticable 
vaporing and beating the air. I therefore 
noted at this Congress less of the old Uto- 
pian talk about universal peace and a 
greater desire to come to some practical 
methods. ‘There was still the useless talk 
about the horrors of war, as if we were not 
all agreed that war is horrible. But some 
practical idea began to unfold itself, and 
that idea is as follows: America, France, 
and Great Britain are the three democratic 
countries which in political matters lead 
the world. What they do, others will do 
in time. Why should not they come to 
some kind of understanding amongst 
themselves? They need not form entan- 
gling diplomatic alliances, but they might 
agree to submit their differences with each 
other to arbitration, and to endeavor to 
spread by peaceful moral influence their 
ideas throughout the world. ‘The smaller 
quasi-democratic states of Europe would 
be gradually attracted towards such a dem- 
ocratic fraternity, and thus the mova/e and 
prestige of the great Bismarckian league 
would be gradually broken down, espe- 
cially when the Italian people take the first 
opportunity, as they will do, of detaching 
themselves from Bismarckism. 
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ENGLAND MAGAZINE, as its name 


THE NEW 
implies, attempts to express the ideas of New 
Englanders, and to print what will interest them. 
As the New Englander is now to be found in all 
parts of the world, and as the ideas which have 
made New England what it is have extended into 
all parts of the civilized world, our name becomes 


almost synonymous with that of our brilliant 
monthly ally, the Cosmopolitan, The first good 
examples of modern constitutional government 
seem to have been those given in the cabin of the 
Mayflower, in the transfer of the Massachusetts 
Charter to the Bay, in the wise laying of founda- 
tions in New Haven and at Hartford, and, to 
speak in general, in the growth of the little New 
England States, which were independent from 1620, 
and have advanced in their study of the principles 
of law up to the present time. There is not a 
written constitution in the world down to those as 
late as that of Bulgaria or of Orange Free State, 
but the careful reader finds in it weapons or 
armor which were first forged in the New Eng- 
land workshops. In the world of politics, then, 
this little peninsula may claim to have exerted a 
sway in our own times only less than Greece ex- 
erted over the civilized world in the centuries 
which followed her great success. 

The New Englander again inherits the roving 
disposition of his Norman ancestry. “ He hungers 
for the horizon.”” The late President Garfield, till 
near the end of his life, was ignorant of the steps 
of descent by which his lineage ran back to the 
Puritans of the Bay. When, with the help of 
Senator Hoar, he worked out that genealogy, it 
proved that ever since Ensign Garfield “left Babel 
behind him,” and settled in Watertown in Massa- 
chusetts in 1630, every Gariield of each generation 
had moved westward and established a new home. 
In most instances these homes were on “ military 
grants”? which were the rewards of service to the 
State, else unpaid for. That anecdote is not excep- 
tional. We are none of us four generations from 
the log cabin. We have all in our blood the desire 
to establish something new. ‘These lines will be 
read, therefore, by New Englanders on every coast, 
of the Pacilic, of the Atlantic, and of all other 
oceans. They will be read in Australia, in the 
Samoan Islands, in Niphon, and in Alaska. They 
will be read in every capital of Europe and of 
Asia. They will be read where men are “ pursu- 
ing their gigantic game within the Arctic Circle.” 
They will be read by men on the Banks, who are 
still using the privileges of their fathers, which 
their fathers maintained in war successfully, and 
which no diplomacy has sacrificed. In all civilized 
and in all uncivilized lands, the New Englander is 
to be found, and we mean that he shall take with 
him to those lands the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 


or that it shall follow fast after him. 
* * 





THE distinction between what we call a true New- 
Englandism and what we call a false New-England- 
ism has been sharply enough pointed in some of 
the controversies in the newspapers over the ora- 
tor and the poet at the recent Plymouth celebra- 
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tion. It is not fitting, said some gentlemen, that 
a man born west of the Hudson River, a man, 
indeed, whose home is south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, should come to make a speech by Ply- 
mouth Rock; it is not fitting that a poet not born 
on American soil at all should sing a song there. 
To the true New Englander, Plymouth Rock belongs 
to America more than to New England, belongs to 
New England more than to Plymouth. Plymouth 
Kock is much too large a thing to be handled solely 
by the local antiquarian. If we look at it rightly, 
does it not indeed belong to mankind more than 
to America? For our own part, we should wel- 
come nothing more than a Plymouth oration by 
Gladstone or by Castelar; and meantime we like 
to hear from the liberty-loving poet, who was 
Irish boy and is American man, and like to know 
by such an assurance as that of the eloquent Ten- 
nesseean how broad the base of Plymouth Rock 
is becoming in the country. We trust that we 
shall yet see Florida competing with Oregon for 
the honor of occupying the Plymouth dema, and the 
Portuguese-American Society competing with the 
Bohemian-American Society for the honor of send- 
ing a poet with his Pilgrim lyric. We do not forget, 
and we are not ungrateful nor unhappy in remem- 
bering, that the most inspiring Pilgrim hymn which 
has yet been written was written not by a dweller on 
the shores of Billington Sea, but by a dweller on 
the bank of Windermere. Let the New Englander 
share with every American and with every man 
every good thing which he has, in his history and 
in his institutions; and let him take from every 
other every good thing which others have to give. 
So generous and so hungry the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, at any rate, advertises itself to be. It 
means to make itself indispensable to every New- 
Englander, whether in Massachusetts or in Min- 
nesota; but it understands the true New Englander 
to be a man who is interested in every good thing, 
and that good things also interest the New Yorker 
and the Californian and the Carolinian and the 
Englishman. “— 
* 

OF all works in our literature which bring closely 
home to our hearts the early Plymouth life, Long- 
fellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish is easily the 
most beautiful and the most important. ‘The editor 
of the fine new illustrated edition of this ever pop- 
ular poem has gathered from Longfellow’s diary 
and other sources a mass of extremely interesting 
notes, showing the course of the development of 
the work in the poet’s mind. The first hint of it 
occurs in 1856, nine years after the publication of 
Lvangeline, the first of his greater poems founded 
on American history, and a year after the appear- 
ance of //iawatha. His tirst idea seems to have 
been to give the subject a dramatic representation. 
It is under the date of Dec. 2, 1856, that the note 
is made in his diary: “In the evening wrote the 
first scene in Zhe Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
It is just a year before we hear of it again, —a 
year filled largely with work on 7he New England 
7ragedtes, On the 2d of December, 1857, he 
writes: “Soft as spring. I begin a new poem, 
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Priscilla, to be a kind of Puritan pastoral; the 
subject, the courtship of Miles Standish. This, I 
think, will be a better treatment of the subject 
than the dramatic one I wrote some time. ago.” 
And the next day: “ My poem is in hexameters, 
an idyl of the Old Colony times. What it will 
turn out I do not know; but it gives me pleasure 
to write it, and that I count for something.” The 
editor thinks it not unlikely that the change of 
name was due in part to the impression made 
upon him not long before by a Quakeress from 
England, Priscilla Green, whom he heard speak 
at a public meeting. “She spoke,” he says, “ with 
a sweet voice and a very clear enunciation, very 
deliberately, and breaking now and then into a 
rhythmic chant, in which the voice seemed floating 
up and down on wings. I was much interested, 
and could have listened an hour longer.” “The 
identity of the name with the historic one of the 
heroine,” suggests the editor, “may easily have 
served to transfer something of the personality of 
the living woman into the poet’s fancy of the 
Puritan maiden.” So the notes go on, giving 
glimpses of the poet at work on his poem, until 
we read: “ March 1, 1858. Keep in-doors, and 
work on Priscilla, which I think I shall call 7%e 
Courtship of Miles Standish. But not feeling 
much in the mood took to reading Homer, — the 
death of Hector, and Priam’s visit to Achilles in 
his tent.” ‘March 16. Rowse resumes portrait. 
But I find time, notwithstanding, to write a whole 
canto of Ailes Standish, namely, canto eight.” 
“March 22. The poem is finished, and now only 
needs revision, which I begin to-day. But, in the 
main, I have it as I want it.” Then come the 
dismal, doubting days of proof-reading. “It is 
always disagreeable, when the glow of composition 
is over, to criticise what one has been in love 
with. We think it is Rachel, but wake to find it 
Leah.” But then follows the triumph. “ Fields 
comes out to make a new proposition about J/t/es 
Standish. They have printed ten thousand, and 
want to print ten thousand more without delay.” 
“ At noon Ticknor told me he had sold five thou- 
sand in Boston.” ‘“ Met George Vandenhoff, who 
reads the poem in public to-night.” ‘“ Another 
five thousand are in press; in all, an army of 
twenty-five thousand in one week. Fields tells 
me that in London ten thousand were sold the 
first day.” And so it has gone on, ever winning 
its way into new thousands of American and Eng- 
lish hearts, and into the hearts of men the wide 
world over. “e 
* 

In Mr. Waters’ last collection of Genealogical 
Gleanings he gives a copy of the will of Priscilla 
Mullins’ father. This little document is one of the 
very few autographs of that first wretched winter at 
Plymouth, William Mullins died on the 21st of 
February. This certified copy was signed on the 
2nd of April, as will be seen. The will gives a 
few details in addition to the very few we had be- 
fore, as to the resources of the first settlers. Mr. 
Bradford makes the following memorandum re- 
garding this family : — 

“Mr. Molines and his wife, his son and his ser- 
vant, died the first winter. Only his daughter 
Priscilla survived, and married with John Alden, 
who are both living, and have 11 children. And 
their eldest daughter is married & hath 5 children.” 
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This will gives the names of Mr. Mullins’ two 
children who were left in England, — William, the 
eldest son, and Sarah, who married a Mr. Blunden. 
The Probate Act Book supplies the English resi- 
dence, Dorking in the county of Surrey. (This is 
the Dorking which is said to be celebrated for 
“hens and a battle.” ) 

“2: April 1621. 

In the name of God Amen: I comit my soule 
to God that gave it and my bodie to the earth 
from whence it came. Alsoe I give my goodes as 
followeth That fforty poundes w* is in the hand 
of goodman Woodes I give my wife tenn poundes, 
my sonne Joseph tenn poundes, my daughter 
Priscilla tenn poundes, and my eldest sonne tenn 
poundes. Alsoe I give to my eldest sonne all my 
debtes, bonds, bills (onelye yt forty poundes ex- 
cepted in the handes of goodman Wood) given as 
aforesaid wth all the stock in his owne handes. 
To my eldest daughter I give ten shillinges to be 
paied out of my sonnes stock Furthermore that 
goodes I have in Virginia as followeth To my wife 
Alice halfe my goodes .2. to Joseph and Priscilla 
the other halfe equallie to be devided betweene 
them. Alsoe I have xxj dozens of shoes and 
thirteene paire of bootes w°® I giue into the Com- 
panies handes for forty pounds at seaven yeares 
end if they like them at that rate. If it be thought 
to deare as my Overseers shall thinck good And 
if they like them at that rate at the devident I] 
shall have nyne shares whereof I give as followeth 
twoe to my wife, twoe to my sonne William, twoe 
to my sonne Joseph, twoe to my daughter Pris- 
cilla, and one to the Companie. Allsoe if my 
sonne William will come to Virginia I give him 
my share of land furdermore I give to my twoe 
Overseers Mr. John Carver and Mr. Williamson, 
twentye shillinges apeece to see this my will per- 
formed desiringe them that he would have an eye 
over my wife and children to be as fathers and 
friendes to them, Allsoe to have a speciall eye to 
my man Robert w* hathe not so approved him- 
selfe as I would he should have done. 

This is a Coppye of Mr. Mullens his will of all 
particulars he hathe given. In witnes whereof I 
have sett my hande John Carver, Giles Heale, 
Christopher Joanes. 

Vicesimo tertio: die mensis Julii Anno Domini 
Millesimo sexcentesimo vicesimo primo Emanavit 
Commissio Sare Blunden als Mullins filie naturali 
et legitime dicti defuncti ad administrand bona 
iura et credita euisdem defunct iuxta tenorem et 
effectum testamenti suprascripti eo quod nullum 
in eodem testamento nominavit executorem de 
bene etc Jurat 

; 68, Dale. 
Mense Julij An® Dni 162). 

Vicesimo tertio die emanavit comissio Sare 
Blunden as Mullens filie nfali et letime Willmi 
Mullens nup de Dorking in Com Surf sed in par- 
tibus ultra marinis def hefitis etc ad administrand 
bona iura et credita ejusdem def iuxta tenorem et 
effcum testamenti ipsius defuncti eo quod nullum 
in eodem nominavit exrem de bene etc iurat. 

Probate Act Book, 1621 and 
— 1622.” 
* 

THE following letter to one of the editors of the 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE from Mr. S. Lothrop 
Thorndike, perhaps our most eminent authority 
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on the subjéct treated, possesses such special in- 
terest at this Plymouth time, that we must share 
its enjoyment with our readers: 

“TI mentioned the difference between the psalm- 
ody of Plymouth and that of Massachusetts Bay, 
as a curious illustration of the contrast between 
the Calvinistic atmosphere that enveloped the 
older:colony and the Anglican flavor that clung 
for many years to the latter. But I am not sure 
that you will not think that I have committed that 
fatal fault in a lawyer of stating a stronger case 
in his opening than his facts will bear out. 

“ For the continent had the start of. England in 
metrical psalmody, and inevitably some of the Cal- 
vinist tunes found their way into the earliest Eng- 
lish collections. And again the English music was 
in full swing when the Brownists went to Holland, 
and they naturally carried a great many English 
tunes with them. And still further, the Massachu- 
setts men dd at first borrow a little psalmody, as 
well as other useful articles, from their already 
settled neighbors; and Ainsworth’s collection, 
made for the Pilgrims while in Holland, is occa- 
sionally mentioned in Ipswich and Salem; though 
I doubt whether the English books ever strayed 
from Massachusetts into Plymouth, 

“The Psalm Book which came over with the 
Massachusetts Puritans was the earliest English 
metrical version of the Psalter, —that commonly 
known as Sternhold and Hopkins. ‘The Whole 
Boke of Psalmes, collected into English metre by 
Thomas Sternhold, J. Hopkins, and others; con- 
ferred with the Elrue, with apt notes to synge them 
withall,’ was first ‘imprinted at London by John 
Day’ in 1562. These apt notes were the simple 
melodies; but the next year, 1563, Day published 
the ‘Whole Psalmes in foure parts, which may be 
sang to al musical instruments, set forth for the 
encrease of virtue, and abolishyng of other vaine 
and triflyng ballads.’ The version of Sternhold 
and Hopkins was appended to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer until superseded by that of Tate and 
Brady in 1696. Its music was many times re-edited 
with sundry changes and additions. The most im- 
portant edition was that of Thomas Ravenscraft, 
first published in 1621. John Endicott’s copy of 
Ravenscraft is in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. The early editions of Sternhold 
and Hopkins contain some sixty of the ‘old or 
proper tunes.’ The number varies a little in dif- 
ferent issues, To these, later editors, down to the 
time of Ravenscraft, added at least as many more. 
The entire stock of tunes available to the Puritans 
of Massachusetts must therefore have been more 
than a hundred and twenty. Ravenscraft’s edition 
contains ninety-seven. 

“Ainsworth’s version, Zhe Book of Psalmes 
Englished both in Prose and Metre, was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in several editions, the first 
being in 1612. Henry Ainsworth was already so 
distinguished as a Hebraist and commentator, and 
he proved to be such a poor poet, that the scholars 
of the continent thought there must be two Ains- 
worths. His learning has survived, and has been 
found useful to the last revisers of the Bible. His 
poetry is now merely one of the curiosities of lit- 
erature; but for eighty years it was a part of the 
daily spiritual food of the Pilgrims in Holland and 
Plymouth. The number of separate tunes in this 
edition was thirty-nine, 
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“The main points of difference between the Psalm 
tunes of Ainsworth and those of the English books 
are these: First, as to their source. Of the hun- 
dred and twenty or more tunes in the English 
books, scarcely a ninth part is derived from the 
metrical psalmody of Geneva. In Ravenscraft 
there are but eleven from the Psalter of Marat and 
Beza. On the other hand, of Ainsworth’s thirty- 
nine more than one-half are from Calvinistic 
sources. Nineteen are directly from Marat and 
Beza, and two more, which I have not traced, are 
by metre and melody distinctly French. 

“ Again, this difference of proportion in origin 
results in a difference in proportion in metre. 
More than two-thirds of the tunes in the English 
books are in what we call ‘common metre.’ But 
in Ainsworth one sees the influence of the French 
taste in more varied versification. Only eleven of 
his thirty-nine tunes are in ‘common metre.’ 

“ Again, the tunes in Ravenscraft are admirably 
harmonized; but Ainsworth has the simple mel- 
ody. John Calvin, you remember, set his face 
sternly against part-singing or the use of instru- 
ments, 

“Ten or a dozen of the tunes which Ainsworth 
used I have never found in any of the earlier or 
later English hymnals of any denomination, Some 
of these are perhaps not worth transplanting; ‘but 
several which we have never adopted, as well as 
several which were once seen in our books, but 
have now disappeared, are still in familiar use in 
the Reformed churches of France, and are quite 
worth setting to English words. 

“Ainsworth survived in Plymouth until 1692. 
Sternhold and Hopkins was rapidly superseded in 
Massachusetts by the Bay Psalm Book, first pub- 
lished in 1640. But it is worth noting that the 
Puritans, while adopting their new version, still 
stuck to the familiar tunes. The preface to the 
Bay Psalm Book remarks upon the objections to 
the ‘difficulty of Ainsworth’s tunes,’ and in the 
‘admonitions to the Reader,’ at the end, the 
faithful are advised to use the ‘common tunes as 
they are collected out of our chief musicians by 
Thomas Ravenscraft,’ and again, the ‘tunes in 
our English Psalm Books’; and at last when, 
about 1690, they managed to print for themselves 
a baker’s dozen of tunes to be appended to the 
Bay Psalm Book, only one,was of French origin, 
and that was ‘ Old Hundred.’ 

“One phrase in the admonition is curiously dif- 
ferent from anything which could possibly have 
been said at Plymouth. In stating what tunes 
may be used from the old books, there is a direc- 
tion to sing a certain kind of metre as ‘the Pater 
Noster.’ This is a mere practical reference, but 
it is one that a Plymouth man would have gone a 
good way round to avoid making in that shape. 

“* CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 8, 1889.” 


* * 
* 


THE view in Forest Park, which forms one of 
the illustrations of the article on Plymouth Woods 
printed in this number, has a certain additional 
interest in the fact that the figure which sup- 
plies its human element is that of a descendant 
of George Morton, of ancient Plymouth fame. 
There is another pleasure in thus catching Mr. 
Nathaniel Morton — he was named after that an- 
cient Nathaniel, who was more famous than George 
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— standing in the midst of Forest Park, for he is 
the father of it. It was almost wholly owing to 
his exertions and his pecuniary help that this 
beautiful park was secured for Plymouth. Others 
contributed their money, but he conceived it, 
planned it, surveyed it and laid out the paths to it 
and in it. 
the beautiful photographs of the park, which have 
been sent to us by Messrs. Burbank & Co., whose 
kindness in furnishing us with many photographs 
which are copied in the illustrations to our Ply- 
mouth articles we wish to acknowledge here. 
* * 
* 


THE Old South Lectures for Young People and 
the various efforts for the better education of the 
people, particularly the education of young peo- 
ple, in history and politics, which have been sus- 
tained at the Old South Meeting-house in Boston 
for several years by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, have 
commended themselves so strongly to teachers and 
others throughout the country who are devoted 
to the cause of a more intelligent citizenship, as 
to have stimulated many similar efforts elsewhere, 
especially in the cities of the West. In Chicago, 
in Indianapolis, in Bloomington, Il., and in Mad- 
ison and Milwaukee, Wis., work following essen- 
tially the same lines as the Old South work in 
Boston has already been successfully inaugurated, 
and similar work is soon to be undertaken in 
other places. The Old South work, indeed, may 
almost be said to have become the source and 
centre of an Old South “ movement” in the coun- 
try. So much interest is there in this work, that 
the publishers of the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
desire to make reports of the work in Boston and 
of the related enterprises through the country a 
regular feature of the magazine,—to make these 
pages a place where teachers and all who are in- 
terested in promoting work of this character may 
regularly come for information and for useful sug- 
gestions. 

The seventh annual course of Old South Lec- 
tures for Young People is in progress as this first 
number of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE is in the 
printers’ hands. The present year being the cen- 
tennial of the beginning both of our own Federal 
Government and of the French Revolution, the 
general subject fixed for the year’s course was 
America and France, the lectures being devoted 
entirely to subjects in which French and American 
history are related. The programme in detail is 
as follows: July 31, Champlain, the Founder of 
Quebec, by Charles C. Coffin; Aug. 7, Za Salle 
and the French in the Great West, by Rev. W. FE. 
Griffis; Aug. 14, Zhe Fesuit Missionaries in North 
America, by Prof. James K. Hosmer; Aug. 21, 
Wolfe and Montcalm — the Struggle of England 
and France for the Continent, by John Fiske; 
Aug. 28, Franklin in France, by George M. 
Towle; Sept. 4, Zhe Friendship of Washington 
and Lafayette, by Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson; 
Sept. 11, Zhomas Fefferson and the Louisiana 
Purchase, by Robert Morss Lovett, Old South 
prize essayist, 1888; Sept. 18, Zhe Year 7789, by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 

It is the custom of the directors of the Old 
South work to place upon their list of lecturers 
each year one of the young men who has won a 
first prize as an Old South essayist. The Old 
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South prizes are offered each year for the com- 
petition, in essays upon historical subjects, of all 
graduates of the various Boston high schools, of 
the current and the preceding year. Two sub- 
jects are announced, and a first prize of forty dol- 
lars and a second prize of twenty-five dollars are 
awarded on each subject, — four prizes in all. The 
subjects set are usually related more or less directly 
to the subjects of the lectures for the year. The 
subjects for the present year are the following: 
I. French Influence on American Political Thought 
during the Period of the American and French 
Revolutions. WW. Washington's Interest in Educa- 
tion. Discuss especially his Project of a National 
University. — : : 


A PROGRAMME such as that given above on 
America and France makes us realize anew how 
great are our obligations to Mr. Parkman for his 
histories. Four of these subjects are almost the 
same as those of four of Mr. Parkman’s books: 
The Pioneers of France in the New World, La 
Salle and the Discovery of the Great West, The 
Fesuits in North America, and Montcalm and 
Wolfe. Any similar programme would have to be 
made up in equal proportion of Mr. Parkman’s 
subjects. This early period of French-American 
history he has made peculiarly his own; he has 
treated almost every subject in it — and every sub- 
ject which he treats he treats in a manner which 
makes it the despair of any other to follow him. 
He combines almost all the qualities of the good 
historian, —scholarship, insight, catholicity, pa- 
tience, exactness, enthusiasm, imagination, elo- 
quence; and by devoting his whole life to this 
single field he has reared for himself a monument, 
and rendered America a service, which are unique, 


* * 
- 


Ir is into the period and the conditions which 
Parkman has so wonderfully illuminated that Pro- 
fessor Hosmer takes us in the historical romance 
whose opening chapters we print in this first num- 
ber of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE. It is a 
period which he has studied with enthusiasm for 
many years, not only in the pages of Parkman, of 
whom he is so warm an admirer, but in the original 
writings of the adventurous Frenchman. Some 
surely will remember a little story which he printed 
many years ago in one of our magazines, into 
which the famous bell of St. Regis found its way. 
That bell has evidently kept ringing in his ears, 
until out of its music has come the full-grown ro- 
mance which is here begun. We think it will 
prove not less interesting as a romance than it is 
valuable as a historical picture of the old Cana- 
dian time. os 

* 

Lupovic HALEvy, the French author, has just 
published a charming book of Notes and Sou- 
venirs. When he came back to Paris at the 
period of the fall of the Commune in 1871, he be- 
gan what he must have often done before, — to 
enter almost every night in a diary the one most 
amusing or the most surprising thing which he had 
seen in the day. The set of manuscripts thus pro- 
duced, made what the Arabs call “ Tahjerat Frejat,” 
a set of interesting trifles unconnected with each 
other except by the chronological connection. 

In the dedication to Frédéric Masson, Halévy 
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says that he should never have printed them but 
at his solicitation. But Masson having obtained 
them for his journal, here they are in a bright 
little book. 

It is really a pity that we have not more such 
books made by just such men; a pity and a won- 
der too, fot they are easily made. It is like the 
bright talk of a company of people at a dinner 
party who have seen a great many men and things 
since they met, and tell the entertaining things, 
and say nothing of the others. Here is a good 
story of a Maori chief. 

“ At this same dinner was Lady D , a charm- 
ing young Englishwoman who had just made a 
journey round the world. She gave us an account 
of this journey in somewhat peculiar French. 
Only one thing had interested her very much. 
She had succeeded in obtaining a conversation 
with a real cannibal. This is what she told us 
about it: 

“*Tt was a hard piece of work to find a native 
who was a real cannibal, there are so very few of 
them who have really eaten human flesh. At last 
they found an old Maori. It was quite certain 





that he had eaten it, though I had a great deal of 
trouble in getting the truth out of him. He knew 
enough English to understand and answer me; 
but he did not want to say anything about it. He 
was so respectable, so gentle and good, and had 
such tender eyes! I beat round the bush as well 
as I could; but these old cannibals know that 
doings of that kind are not smiled upon nowa- 
days; and they do not like to admit that they 
ever did such a thing. 

“*One day he was in a very good humor be- 
cause I had given him a music box. I gathered 
together all my courage. “Come,” said I, “now 
teli me the truth. Have you ever eaten human 
flesh? Is it good?” His eyes began to glisten. 
I had raised my right hand near his face, and he 
looked at my thumb, and said, “O lady, when a 
man has eaten the thumb of a young English- 
woman, he cannot have the least desire for any 
other food!”’” ss 

* 

THE appointment to the National Commission- 
ership of Education of Dr. Willliam T. Harris is 
a matter of more than passing interest and deserv- 
ing much more than the ordinary newspaper no- 
tice. It marks a distinct advance in the recog- 
nized importance of this bureau of the government, 
and it places Dr. Harris, who is unquestionably 
our foremost thinker in the department of public 
school education, as he is also our ablest meta- 
physician, where he will have control of the 
most numerous and efficient instrumentalities for 
good work for teachers and the schools. The 
Bureau of Education has notebeen what it ought 
to be and what, with proper appropriations, it 
might easily be made. No American has ren- 
dered more distinguished services in the cause of 
education than Dr. Henry Barnard, who was the 
first commissioner. The NEW ENGLAND MAGa- 
ZINE proposes at another time to speak of those 
services. And during his brief term at Washing- 
ton Dr. Barnard certainly marked out many im- 
portant courses. Yet it will not be felt that it was 
at Washington that he won his chief distinction. 
Mr, Eaton was very much of a pioneer in the 
office, and did valuable work in it; and some of 
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the reports, especially those on the higher educa- 
tion in the South, which have been published 
under the administration of Mr. Dawson, the 
present commissioner, are thorough and useful 
documents, It is no derogation from these men 
and their work to say that the country now expects 
more from the Bureau of Education and from Dr. 
Harris. Dr. Harris does not belong to the ranks 
of our present educational “reformers.” He is 
of those who seek chiefly to awaken men to an 
intelligent appreciation of the real scope and value 
of the old and approved disciplines rather than 
lay the stress upon the excellences in proposed 
innovations. He stands for culture rather than 
for experiment. The radicals in the schools feel, 
more or less, that his critical power is greater than 
his constructive power. But the record of Dr. 
Harris as a practical educator, during his long su- 
perintendence of the public schools of St. Louis, 
is the record of a progressive and courageous 
man, quick enough to espouse new things. He 
has done more perhaps than any other to make 
the kindergarten a part of the regular school sys- 
tem of our cities. If it be true that he stands 
more for criticism than for experiment in edu- 
cation, that is, perhaps, — however radical or 
conservative any of us are,—one of his best re- 
commendations for such an office as the Commis- 
sionership of Education, at a time when, whatever 
other dangers there may be in our schools, our 
greatest danger is from crudity. It is not the 
least pleasure in the appointment of Dr. Harris to 
a national office of this importance, to know that 
political considerations were not allowed to affect 
it. Only in America would the question of a 
man’s views on the tariff ever be asked in connec- 
tion with such offices. We trust they will quickly 
cease to be asked in America. 
* * 
* 


THE senior editor of the NEw ENGLAND MAGA- 
ZINE introduced in the Chautauqua Assembly at 
Weirs a little trial of skill, which proved so suc- 
cessful that he thinks it will interest our readers. 
At the first Round Table, he read the epitaph, 
ascribed to Simonides, which Herodotus says was 
placed over the dead at Thermopylze. The words, 
literally translated, are, — 

‘* Go to Sparta, stranger, and say that we lie here obedient 
to her laws.”’ 

Probably no epigram has been more often trans- 
lated in different experiments. Christopher North, 
in an article in Blackwood, in the year 1833, gave 
twenty-three renderings, and invited his readers to 
send in twenty more before March. The writer 
remembers trying his hand at that time. Cicero 
gives the following version, — 

** Dic, hospes, Spartae, nos te hic vidisse jacentes 
Exhibito illorum vocibus obsequio.” 

North’s first is, — 

“* Stranger, tell Sparta here her sons are laid, 
Her great commandment having all obeyed.” 


Twelve of his twenty-three are his own. Among 


the others is that of W. L. Bowles, — 
‘* Go, tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, 
That here, obedient to her laws, we lie.” 
This is the translation which Dr. Wilkinson 
gives in our Chautauquan course, saying that it is 
done “ fitly and felicitously.” 
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The writer gave our class forty-eight hours for 
rendering this epigram into English verse. He 
received in answer twenty-two translations, which 
interested him very much. Almost every one had 
some bright, epigrammatic expression, which showed 
that the epitaph was appreciated. The writer pre- 
sented his report on Thursday evening, before a 
large audience who seemed to him very much 
interested when he read the different epigrams 
sent in in competition. He thinks the best single 
line we got ‘was by Mrs. Lizzie M. Bowles, of 
Sugar Hill, N. H., in a version of three lines : — 

“* She taught us how to fight and, 


” 


fighting, die! 


But he awarded the prize for the best version to 
Mrs. Bowles for this translation : — 
** Go say to Sparta, stranger, here we lie, 
Her loyal sons; she taught us how to die.” 

He awarded the second prize to Miss Virginia 
B. Ladd, of Meredith, N. H., also of our class of 
88, for this translation : — 

** Go tell to stern Sparta, O stranger, 
That we, in our country’s cause, 
Here gave, in the hour of danger, 
Our lives to obey her laws.’ 

He gave the third prize to Miss Annette M. R. 
‘Cressy, of Concord, N. H., of the graduating class, 
for this version : — 

* Go tell to Sparta, stranger, why, 
Her laws obeying, here we lie; 
Who fights for her must win or die.” 

The prizes were very modest, being simply 
printed copies of a little story of the writer’s. 

Here are a few of the other translations offered 
in competition : — 


“ Tell them at Sparta, on this mountain side, 
We knew her law, we kept her law, and died.” 
“ To Sparta, stranger, go and tell 
That here we lie where erst we fell, 
To hold the honor of her name. 
Nor count we aught, nor ask to live, 
But by her laws our lives we give, 
Lustre to add to Sparta’s fame. 
Obedience is the patriot’s law.” 
** Go, stranger, and to Sparta tell : 
Why here in countless heaps we lie; 
We follow Sparta’s teaching well, 
And where we meet defeat, we die.” 
* Go tell to Sparta, stranger, what you saw: 
That here we lie, obedient to her law.’ 
* ok 
* 

THE following letter from Franklin to his friend 
Richard Price, written near the close of Franklin’s 
residence in France as American minister, is of 
interest in connection with the early history of 
town libraries in New England : — 

‘* Passy, 18 March, 178s. 

“ DEAR FRIEND: — My nephew, Mr. Williams, 
will have the honor of delivering you this line. It 
is to request from you a list of a few books, to the 
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value of about twenty-five pounds, such as are 
most proper to inculcate principles of sound re- 
ligion and just government. A new town in the 
State of Massachusetts having done me the honor 
of naming itself after me, and proposing to build 
a steeple to their meeting-house if I would give 
them a bell, I have advised the sparing them- 
selves the expense of a steeple for the present, and 
that they would accept of books instead of a bell, 
sense being preferable to sound. These are, there- 
fore, intended as the commencement of a little 
parochial library for the use of a society of intel- 
ligent, respectable farmers, such as our country 
people generally consist of. Besides your own 
works, I would only mention, on the recommenda- 
tion of my sister, Stennett’s ‘ Discourses on Per- 
sonal Religion,’ which may be one book of the 
number, if you know and approve it. 

With the highest esteem and respect, I am ever, 
my dear friend, yours most affectionately 

B. FRANKLIN.” 


Dr. Price, in the course of a letter dated at 
Newington Green, June 3, 1785, in which he 
speaks of Mr. Williams’s visit, says, “I have, ac- 
cording to your desire, furnished him with a list 
of such books on religion and a as I 
think some of the best, and added a present to the 
parish that is to bear your name, of such of my 
own publications as I think may not be unsuitable. 
Should this be the commencement of parochial 
libraries in the States, it will do great good.” 

The books were duly forwarded to the town of 
Franklin. The Rev. Nathaniel Emmons, clergy- 
man of the parish for which the library was de- 
signed, preached a sermon in commemoration of 
this bounty, entitled “The Dignity of Man: a 
Discourse Addressed to the Congregation in 
Franklin upon the Occasion of their Receiving 
from Dr. Franklin the Mark of his Respect in a 
Rich Donation of Books, Appropriated to the Use 
of a Parish Library.” This sermon was printed in 
the year. 1787, with the following dedication: “ To 
his Excellency, Benjamin Franklin, President of 
the State of Pennsylvania, the Ornament of Genius, 
the Patron of Science, and the Boast of Man, this 
Discourse is Inscribed, with the Greatest Defer- 
ence, Humility, and Gratitude, by his Obliged and 
most Humble Servant, the Author.” 

It would be interesting to know how many of 
these books donated by Franklin still remain in 
the Franklin Public Library, and what they are. 
We trust that there is now a good steeple on the 
Franklin meeting-house, — there are surely half a 
dozen meeting-houses now, — and a good bell in it; 
but we particularly hope that, among the pieces 
of information which may be drawn out by the 
series of articles og library matters presently to 
appear in our pages, there may come information 
about the fortunes of this library in Franklin, 
which had so interesting a beginning. 
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